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SUSPIEIA  DE  PEOFUNDIS: 

BEING  A  SEQUEL   TO   THE 

"CONFESSIONS  OF  AN  ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER." 

(This  so-called  "  Sequel"  appears  as  an  introductory  notice  in  the 
American,  although  for  some  reason  or  other  omitted  in  the 
English  Edition.  It  is  here  printed  with  the  Author's  latest 
corrections.) 

DKEAMING. 

N"  1821,  as  a  contribution  to  a  periodical  work, 
— in  1822,  as  a  separate  volume, — appeared 
the  "Confessions  of  an  English.  Opium-Eater." 
The  object  of  that  work  was  to  reveal  some- 
thing of  the  grandeur  which  belongs  potenti- 
ally to  human  dreams.  "Whatever  may  be 
the  number  of  those  in  whom  this  faculty  of 
dreaming  splendidly  can  be  supposed  to  lurk, 
there  are  not,  perhaps,  very  many  in  whom  it  is  deve- 
loped. He  whose  talk  is  of  oxen,  will  probably  dream 
of  oxen ;  and  the  condition  of  human  life,  which  yokes 
so  vast  a  majority  to  a  daily  experience  incompatible 
with  much  elevation  of  thought,  oftentimes  neutralises 
the  tone  of  grandeur  in  the  reproductive  faculty  of 
dreaming,  even  for  those  whose  minds  are  populous 
with  solemn  imagery.  Habitually  to  dream  magnifi- 
cently, a  man  must  have  a  constitutional  determination 
VOL.  xvi.  B 
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^  to  reverie.  This  in  the  first  place,  and  even  this,  where 
it  exists  strongly,  is  too  much  liable  to  disturbance  from 
the  gathering  agitation  of  our  present  English  life. 
Already,  what  by  the  procession  through  fifty  years  of 
mighty  revolutions  amongst  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth, 
what  by  the  continual  development  of  vast  physical 
agencies, — steam  in  all  its  applications,  light  getting 
tinder  harness  as  a  slave  for  man,  powers  from  heaven 
descending  upon  education  and  accelerations  of  the 
press,  powers  from  hell  (as  it  might  seem,  "but  these 
also  celestial)  corning  round  upon  artillery  and  the 
forces  of  destruction, — the  eye  of  the  calmest  observer 
is  troubled  ;  the  brain  is  haunted  as  if  by  some  jealousy 
of  ghostly  beings  moving  amongst  us ;  and  it  becomes 
too  evident  that,  unless  this  colossal  pace  of  advance 
can  be  retarded  (a  thing  not  to  be  expected),  or,  which 
is  happily  more  probable,  can  be  met  by  counter  forces 
of  corresponding  magnitude,  forces  in  the  direction  of 
religion  or  profound  philosophy,  that  shall  radiate 
centrifugally  against  this  storm  of  life  so  perilously 
centripetal  towards  the  vortex  of  the  merely  human, 
left  to  itself,  the  natural  tendency  of  so  chaotic  a 
tumult  must  be  to  evil ;  for  some  minds  to  lunacy,  for 
others  a  reagency  of  fleshy  torpor.  How  much  this 
fierce  condition  of  eternal  hurry  upon  an  arena  too  ex- 
clusively human  in  its  interests  is  likely  to  defeat  the 
grandeur  which  is  latent  in  all  men,  may  be  seen  in  the 
ordinary  effect  from  living  too  constantly  in  varied 
company.  The  word  dissipation,  in  one  of  its  uses, 
expresses  that  effect  ;  the  action  of  thought  and  feeling 
is  consciously  dissipated  and  squandered.  To  reconcen- 
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trate  them  into  meditative  habits,  a  necessity  is  felt  by 
all  observing  persons  for  sometimes  retiring  from 
crowds.  No  man  ever  will  unfold  the  capacities  of 
his  own  intellect  who  does  not  at  least  checker  his  life 
with  solitude.  How  much  solitude,  so  much  power. 
Or,  if  not  true  in  that  rigour  of  expression,  to  this  for- 
mula undoubtedly  it  is  that  the  wise  rule  of  life  must 
approximate. 

Among  the  powers  in  man  which  suffer  by  this  too 
intense  life  of  the  social  instincts,  none  suffers  more 
than  the  power  of  dreaming.  Let  no  man  think  this  a 
trifle.  The  machinery  for  dreaming  planted  in  the 
human  brain  was  not  planted  for  nothing.  That 
faculty,  in  alliance  with  the  mystery  of  darkness,  is  the 
one  great  tube  through  which  man  communicates  with 
the  shadowy.  And  the  dreaming  organ,  in  connection 
with  the  heart,  the  eye,  and  the  ear,  compose  the 
magnificent  apparatus  which  forces  the  infinite 
into  the  chambers  of  a  human  brain,  and  throws  dark 
reflections  from  eternities  below  all  life  upon  the  mir- 
rors of  that  mysterious  camera  obscura — the  sleeping 
mind. 

But  if  this  faculty  suffers  from  the  decay  of  solitude, 
which  is  becoming  a  visionary  idea  in  England,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  certain  that  some  merely  physical 
agencies  can  and  do  assist  the  faculty  of  dreaming 
almost  preternaturally.  Amongst  these  is  intense  exer- 
cise ;  to  some  extent  at  least,  and  for  some  persons ; 
but  beyond  all  others  is  opium,  which  indeed  seems  to 
possess  a  specific  power  in  that  direction ;  not  merely 
for  exalting  the  colours  of  dream- scenery,  but  foi 
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deepening  its  shadows ;  and,  above  all,  for  strengthen- 
ing the  sense  of  its  fearful  realities. 

The  Opium  Confessions  were  written  with  some 
slight  secondary  purpose  of  exposing  this  specific 
power  of  opium  upon  the  faculty  of  dreaming,  but  much 
more  with  the  purpose  of  displaying  the  faculty  itself ; 
and  the  outline  of  the  work  travelled  in  this  course. 
Supposing  a  reader  acquainted  with  the  true  object  of 
the  Confessions  as  here  stated,  namely,  the  revelation 
of  dreaming,  to  have  put  this  question  : 

"  But  how  came  you  to  dream  more  splendidly  than 
others  ?" 

The  answer  would  have  been — 

"  Because  (prcemissis  prcemittendis)  I  took  excessive 
quantities  of  opium." 

Secondly,  suppose  him  to  say,  "  But  how  came  you 
to  take  opium  in  this  excess  ? " 

The  answer  to  that  would  be,  "  Because  some  early 
events  in  my  life  had  left  a  weakness  in  one  organ 
which  required  (or  seemed  to  require)  that  stimulant." 

Then,  because  the  opium  dreams  could  not  always 
have  been  understood  without  a  knowledge  of  these 
events,  it  became  necessary  to  relate  them.  Now,  these 
two  questions  and  answers  exhibit  the  law  of  the  work  \ 
that  is,  the  principle  which  determined  its  form,  but 
precisely  in  the  inverse  or  regressive  order.  The  work 
itself  opened  with  the  narration  of  my  early  adventures. 
These,  in  the  natural  order  of  succession,  led  to  the 
opium  as  a  resource  for  healing  their  consequences ; 
and  the  opium  as  naturally  led  to  the  dreams.  But  in 
the  synthetic  order  of  presenting  the  facts,  what  stood 
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last  in  the  succession  of  development  stood  first  in  the 
order  of  my  purposes. 

At  the  close  of  this  little  work,  the  reader  was  in- 
structed to  believe,  and  truly  instructed,  that  I  had 
mastered  the  tyranny  of  opium.  The  fact  is,  that 
twice  I  mastered  it,  and  by  efforts  even  more  prodi- 
gious in  the  second  of  these  cases  than  in  the  first. 
But  one  error  I  committed  in  both.  I  did  not  connect 
with  the  abstinence  from  opium,  so  trying  to  the  forti- 
tude under  any  circumstances,  that  enormity  of  exercise 
which  (as  I  have  since  learned)  is  the  one  sole  re- 
source for  making  it  endurable.  I  overlooked,  in  those 
days,  the  one  sine  qud  non  for  making  the  triumph 
permanent.  Twice  I  sank,  twice  I  rose  again.  A  third 
time  I  sank;  partly  from  the  cause  mentioned  (the 
oversight  as  to  exercise),  partly  from  other  causes,  on 
which  it  avails  not  now  to  trouble  the  reader.  I  could 
moralise,  if  I  chose ;  and  perhaps  he  will  moralise, 
whether  I  choose  it  or  not.  But,  in  the  mean  time, 
neither  of  us  is  acquainted  properly  with  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  :  I,  from  natural  bias  of  judgment, 
not  altogether  acquainted ;  and  he  (with  his  permission) 
not  at  all. 

During  this  third  prostration  before  the  dark  idol, 
and  after  some  years,  new  and  monstrous  phenomena 
began  slowly  to  arise.  For  a  time,  these  were  ne- 
glected as  accidents,  or  palliated  by  such  remedies  as  I 
knew  of.  But  when  I  could  no  longer  conceal  from 
myself  that  these  dreadful  symptoms  were  moving 
forward  for  ever,  by  a  pace  steadily,  solemnly,  and 
equably  increasing,  I  endeavoured  with  some  feeling  of 
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panic,  for  a  third  time  to  retrace  my  steps.  But  I  had 
not  reversed  my  motions  for  many  weeks,  before  I  be- 
came  profoundly  aware  that  this  was  impossible.  Or, 
in  the  imagery  of  my  dreams,  which  translated  every- 
thing into  their  own  language,  I  saw  through  vast 
avenues  of  gloom  those  towering  gates  of  ingress 
which  hitherto  had  always  seemed  to  stand  open,  now 
at  last  barred  against  my  retreat,  and  hung  with  funeral 
crape. 

As  applicable  to  this  tremendous  situation  (the  situa- 
tion of  one  escaping  by  some  refluent  current  from  the 
maelstrom  roaring  for  him  in  the  distance,  who  finds 
suddenly  that  this  current  is  but  an  eddy,  wheeling 
round  upon  the  same  maelstrom),  I  have  since  remem- 
bered a  striking  incident  in  a  modern  novel.  A  lady 
abbess  of  a  convent,  herself  suspected  of  Protestant 
leanings,  and  in  that  way  already  disarmed  of  all 
effectual  power,  finds  one  of  her  own  nuns  (whom  she 
knows  to  be  innocent)  accused  of  an  offence  leading 
to  the  most  terrific  of  punishments.  The  nun  will  be 
immured  alive,  if  she  is  found  guilty ;  and  there  is  no 
chance  that  she  will  not,  for  the  evidence  against  her  is 
strong,  unless  something  were  made  known  that  cannot 
be  made  known ;  and  the  judges  are  hostile.  All  fol- 
lows in  the  order  of  the  reader's  fears.  The  witnesses 
depose  ;  the  evidence  is  without  effectual  contradiction  ; 
the  conviction  is  declared ;  the  judgment  is  delivered ; 
nothing  remains  but  to  see  execution  done.  At  this 
crisis,  the  abbess,  alarmed  too  late  for  effectual  interpo- 
sition, considers  with  herself  that,  according  to  the  regu- 
lar forms,  there  will  be  one  single  night  open,  during 
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which  the  prisoner  cannot  be  withdrawn  from  her  own 
separate  jurisdiction.  This  one  night,  therefore,  she 
will  use,  at  any  hazard  to  herself,  for  the  salvation  of 
her  friend.  At  midnight,  when  all  is  hushed  in  the 
convent,  the  lady  traverses  the  passages  which  lead  to 
the  cells  of  prisoners.  She  bears  a  master-key  under 
her  professional  habit.  As  this  will  open  every  door  in 
every  corridor,  already,  by  anticipation,  she  feels  the 
luxury  of  holding  her  emancipated  friend  within  her 
arms.  Suddenly  she  has  reached  the  door ;  she  descries 
a  dusky  object ;  she  raises  her  lamp,  and,  ranged  within 
the  recess  of  the  entrance,  she  beholds  the  funeral  ban- 
ner of  the  holy  office,  and  the  black  robes  of  its  inexor- 
able officials. 

I  apprehend  that,  in  a  situation  such  as  this,  sup- 
posing it  a  real  one,  the  lady  abbess  would  not  start, 
would  not  show  any  marks  externally  of  consternation 
or  horror.  The  case  was  beyond  that.  The  sentiment 
which  attends  the  sudden  revelation  that  all  is  lost 
silently  is  gathered  up  into  the  heart  j  it  is  too  deep 
for  gestures  or  for  words ;  and  no  part  of  it  passes  to 
the  outside.  Were  the  ruin  conditional,  or  were  it  in 
any  point  doubtful,  it  would  be  natural  to  utter  ejacul- 
ations, and  to  seek  sympathy.  But  where  the  ruin  is 
understood  to  be  absolute,  where  sympathy  cannot  be 
consolation,  and  counsel  cannot  be  hope,  this  is  other- 
wise. The  voice  perishes  ;  the  gestures  are  frozen  j 
and  the  spirit  of  man  flies  back  upon  its  own  centre. 
I,  at  least,  upon  seeing  those  awful  gates  closed  and 
hung  with  draperies  of  woe,  as  for  a  death  already 
past,  spoke  not,  nor  started,  nor  groaned.  One  pro- 
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found  sigh  ascended  from  my  heart,  and  I  was  silent  for 
days. 

In  the  Opium  Confessions  I  touched  a  little  upon 
the  extraordinary  power  connected  with  opium  (after 
long  use)  of  amplifying  the  dimensions  of  time.  Space, 
also,  it  amplifies  by  degrees  that  are  sometimes  terrific. 
But  time  it  is  upon  which  the  exalting  and  multiplying 
power  of  opium  chiefly  spends  its  operation.  Time 
becomes  infinitely  elastic,  stretching  out  to  such  im- 
measurable and  vanishing  termini,  that  it  seems  ridi- 
culous to  compute  the  sense  of  it,  on  waking,  by  expres- 
sions commensurate  to  human  life.  As  in  starry  fields 
one  computes  by  diameters  of  the  earth's  orbit,  or  of 
Jupiter's,  so,  in  valuing  the  virtual  time  lived  during 
some  dreams,  the  measurement  by  generations  is  ridi- 
culous— by  millenia  is  ridiculous  ;  by  aeons,  I  should 
say,  if  aeons  were  more  determinate,  would  be  also 
ridiculous. 

****** 

Here  pause,  reader !  Imagine  yourself  seated  in 
some  cloud-scaling  swing,  oscillating  under  the  impulse 
of  lunatic  hands  ;  for  the  strength  of  lunacy  may  belong 
to  human  dreams,  the  fearful  caprice  of  lunacy,  and  the 
malice  of  lunacy,  whilst  the  victim  of  those  dreams 
may  be  all  the  more  certainly  removed  from  lunacy  ; 
even  as  a  bridge  gathers  cohesion  and  strength  from 
the  increasing  resistance  into  which  it  is  forced  by  in- 
creasing pressure.  Seated  in  such  a  swing,  fast  as  you 
reach  the  lowest  point  of  depression,  may  you  rely  on 
racing  up  to  a  starry  altitude  of  corresponding  ascent. 
Ups  and  downs  you  will  see,  heights  and  depths,  in  our 
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fiery  course  together,  such  as  will  sometimes  tempt  you 
to  look  shyly  and  suspiciously  at  me,  your  guide,  and 
the  ruler  of  the  oscillations.  Here,  at  the  point  where 
I  have  called  a  halt,  the  reader  has  reached  the  lowest 
depths  in  my  nursery  afflictions.  From  that  point 
according  to  the  principles  of  art  which  govern  the 
movement  of  these  Confessions,  I  had  meant  to  launch 
him  upwards  through  the  whole  arch  of  ascending 
visions  which  seemed  requisite  to  balance  the  sweep 
downwards,  so  recently  described  in  his  course.  But 
accidents  of  the  press  have  made  it  impossible  to  accom- 
plish this  purpose.  There  is  reason  to  regret  that  the 
advantages  of  position,  which  were  essential  to  the  full 
effect  of  passages  planned  for  the  equipoise  and  mutual 
resistance,  have  thus  been  lost.  Meantime,  upon  the 
principle  of  the  mariner,  who  rigs  a  jury-mast  in  de- 
fault of  his  regular  spars,  I  find  my  resource  in  a  sort  of 
"jury"  peroration,  not  sufficient  in  the  way  of  a  balance 
by  its  proportions,  but  sufficient  to  indicate  the  quality 
of  the  balance  which  I  had  contemplated.  He  who 
has  really  read  the  preceding  parts  of  these  present 
Confessions  will  be  aware  that  a  stricter  scrutiny  of 
the  past,  such  as  was  natural  after  the  whole  economy 
of  the  dreaming  faculty  had  been  convulsed  beyond 
all  precedents  on  record,  led  me  to  the  conviction  that 
not  one  agency,  but  two  agencies  had  co-operated  to 
the  tremendous  result.  The  nursery  experience  had 
been  the  ally  and  the  natural  co-efficient  of  the  opium. 
For  that  reason  it  was  that  the  nursery,  experience  has 
been  narrated.  Logically  it  bears  the  very  same  re- 
lation to  the  convulsions  of  the  dreaming  faculty  as  the 
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opium.  The  idealising  tendency  existed  in  the  dream- 
theatre  of  my  childhood  ;  but  the  preternatural  strength 
of  its  action  and  colouring  was  first  developed  after  the 
confluence  of  the  two  causes.  The  reader  must  sup- 
pose me  at  Oxford ;  twelve  years  and  a  half  are  gone 
by ;  I  am  in  the  glory  of  youthful  happiness :  but  I 
have  now  first  tampered  with  opium  ;  and  now  first 
the  agitations  of  my  childhood  reopened  in  strength, 
now  first  they  swept  in  upon  the  brain  with  power, 
and  the  grandeur  of  recovered  life,  under  the  separate 
and  the  concurring  inspirations  of  opium. 


THE  PALIMPSEST  OF  THE  HUMAN  BRAIN. 

You  know  perhaps,  masculine  reader,  better  than  I 
can  tell  you,  what  is  a  Palimpsest.  Possibly,  you  have 
one  in  your  own  library.  But  yet,  for  the  sake  of  others 
who  may  not  know,  or  may  have  forgotten,  suffer  me 
to  explain  it  here,  lest  any  female  reader,  who  honours 
these  papers  with  her  notice,  should  tax  me  with  ex- 
plaining it  once  too  seldom ;  which  would  be  worse  to 
bear  than  a  simultaneous  complaint  from  twelve  proud 
men,  that  I  had  explained  it  three  times  too  often. 
You  therefore,  fair  reader,  understand,  that  for  your 
accommodation  exclusively,  I  explain  the  meaning  of 
this  word.  It  is  Greek ;  and  our  sex  enjoys  the  office  and 
privilege  of  standing  counsel  to  yours,  in  all  questions 
of  Greek.  We  are,  under  favour,  perpetual  and  here- 
ditary dragomans  to  you.  So  that  if,  by  accident,  you 
know  the  meaning  of  a  Greek  word,  yet  by  courtesy  to 
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us,  your  counsel  learned  in  that  matter,  you  will  always 
seem  not  to  know  it. 

A  palimpsest,  then,  is  a  membrane  or  roll  cleansed 
of  its  manuscript  by  reiterated  successions. 

What  was  the  reason  that  the  Greeks  and  the 
Bomans  had  not  the  advantage  of  printed  books  ?  The 
answer  will  be,  from  ninety-nine  persons  in  a  hundred, 
— Because  the  mystery  of  printing  was  not  then  dis- 
covered. But  this  is  altogether  a  mistake.  The  secret 
of  printing  must  have  been  discovered  many  thousands 
of  times  before  it  was  used,  or  could  be  used.  The 
inventive  powers  of  man  are  divine  ;  and  also  his  stu- 
pidity is  divine,  as  Cowper  so  playfully  illustrates  in 
the  slow  development  of  the  sofa  through  successive 
generations  of  immortal  dulness.  It  took  centuries  of 
blockheads  to  raise  a  joint  stool  into  a  chair ;  and  it 
required  something  like  a  miracle  of  genius,  in  the 
estimate  of  elder  generations,  to  reveal  the  possibility 
of  lengthening  a  chair  into  a  chaise-lounge,  or  a  sofa. 
Yes,  these  were  inventions  that  cost  mighty  throes  of 
intellectual  power.  But  still,  as  respects  printing,  and 
admirable  as  is  the  stupidity  of  man,  it  was  realty  not 
quite  equal  to  the  task  of  evading  an  object  which 
stared  him  in  the  face  with  so  broad  a  gaze.  It  did 
not  require  an  Athenian  intellect  to  read  the  main 
secret  of  printing  in  many  scores  of  processes  which 
the  ordinary  uses  of  life  were  daily  repeating.  To  say 
nothing  of  analogous  artifices  amongst  various  mechanic 
artizans,  all  that  is  essential  in  printing  must  have  been 
known  to  every  nation  that  struck  coins  and  medals. 
Not,  therefore,  any  want  of  a  printing  art, — that  is,  of 
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an  art  for  multiplying  impressions, — but  the  want  of  a 
cheap  material  for  receiving  such  impressions,  was  the 
obstacle  to  an  introduction  of  printed  books,  even  as 
early  as  Pisistratus.  The  ancients  did  apply  printing 
to  records  of  silver  and  gold ;  to  marble,  and  many 
other  substances  cheaper  than  gold  or  silver,  they  did 
not,  since  each  monument  required  a  separate  effort  of 
inscription.  Simply  this  defect  it  was  of  a  cheap 
material  for  receiving  impresses,  which  froze  in  its 
very  fountains  the  early  resources  of  printing. 

Some  twenty  years  ago  this  view  of  the  case  was 
luminously  expounded  by  Dr.  Whately,  and  with  the 
merit,  I  believe,  of  having  first  suggested  it.  Since 
then,  this  theory  has  received  indirect  confirmation. 
Now,  out  of  that  original  scarcity  affecting  all  materials 
proper  for  durable  books,  which  continued  up  to  times 
comparatively  modern,  grew  the  opening  for  palimp- 
sests. Naturally,  when  once  a  roll  of  parchment  or  of 
vellum  had  done  its  office,  by  propagating  through  a 
series  of  generations  what  once  had  possessed  an  in- 
terest for  them,  but  which,  under  changes  of  opinion  or 
of  taste,  had  faded  to  their  feelings  or  had  become 
obsolete  for  their  undertakings,  the  whole  membrana 
or  vellum  skin,  the  two-fold  product  of  human  skill, 
costly  material,  and  costly  freight  of  thought,  which 
it  carried,  drooped  in  value  concurrently — supposing 
that  each  were  inalienably  associated  to  the  other. 
Once  it  had  been  the  impress  of  a  human  mind  which 
stamped  its  value  upon  the  vellum  ;  the  vellum, 'though 
costly,  had  contributed  but  a  secondary  element  of 
value  to  the  total  result.  At  length,  however,  this 
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relation  between  the  vehicle  and  its  freight  has  gradu- 
ally been  undermined.  The  vellum,  from  having  been 
the  setting  of  the  jewel,  has  risen  at  length  to  be  the 
jewel  itself ;  and  the  burden  of  thought,  from  having 
given  the  chief  value  to  the  vellum,  has  now  become 
the  chief  obstacle  to  its  value ;  nay,  has  totally  extin- 
guished its  value,  unless  it  can  be  dissociated  from  the 
connection.  Yet,  if  this  unlinking  can  be  effected, 
then,  fast  as  the  inscription  upon  the  membrane  is 
sinking  into  rubbish,  the  membrane  itself  is  reviving 
in  its  separate  importance  ;  and,  from  bearing  a  minis- 
terial value,  the  vellum  has  come  at  last  to  absorb  the 
whole  value. 

Hence  the  importance  for  our  ancestors  that  the 
separation  should  be  effected.  Hence  it  arose  in  the 
middle  ages,  as  a  considerable  object  for  chemistry, 
to  discharge  the  writing  from  the  roll,  and  thus  to 
make  it  available  for  a  new  succession  of  thoughts. 
The  soil,  if  cleansed  from  what  once  had  been  hot- 
house plants,  but  now  were  held  to  be  weeds,  would 
be  ready  to  receive  a  fresh  and  more  appropriate  crop. 
In  that  object  the  monkish  chemist  succeeded;  but 
after  a  fashion  which  seems  almost  incredible, — in- 
credible not  as  regards  the  extent  of  their  success,  but 
as  regards  the  delicacy  of  restraints  under  which  it 
moved, — so  equally  adjusted  was  their  success  to  the 
immediate  interests  of  that  period,  and  to  the  rever- 
sionary objects  of  our  own.  They  did  the  thing ;  but 
not  so  radically  as  to  prevent  us,  their  posterity,  from 
Mwdoing  it.  They  expelled  the  writing  sufficiently  to 
leave  a  field  for  the  new  manuscript,  and  yet  not 
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sufficiently  to  make  the  traces  of  the  elder  manuscript 
irrecoverable  for  us.  Could  magic,  could  Hermes 
Trismegistus,  have  done  more  1  What  would  you 
think,  fair  reader,  of  a  problem  such  as  this, — to 
write  a  book  which  should  be  sense  for  your  own 
generation,  nonsense  for  the  next,  should  revive  into 
sense  for  the  next  after  that,  but  again  become  non- 
sense for  the  fourth ;  and  so  on  by  alternate  succes- 
sions, sinking  into  night  or  blazing  into  day,  like  the 
Sicilian  river  Arethusa,  and  the  English  river  Mole ; 
or  like  the  undulating  motions  of  a  flattened  stone 
which  children  cause  to  skim  the  breast  of  a  river, 
now  diving  below  the  water,  now  grazing  its  surface, 
sinking  heavily  into  darkness,  rising  buoyantly  into 
light,  through  a  long  vista  of  alternations  ?  Such  a  pro- 
blem, you  say,  is  impossible.  But  really  it  is  a  pro- 
blem not  harder  apparently  than — to  bid  a  generation 
kill,  so  that  a  subsequent  generation  may  call  back  into 
life  ;  bury,  so  that  posterity  may  command  to  rise  again. 
Yet  that  was  what  the  rude  chemistry  of  past  ages 
effected  when  coming  into  combination  with  the  re- 
action from  the  more  refined  chemistry  of  our  own. 
Had  they  been  better  chemists,  had  we  been  worse, 
the  mixed  result,  namely,  that,  dying  for  them,  the 
flower  should  revive  for  us,  could  not  have  been  effected. 
They  did  the  thing  proposed  to  them  :  they  did  it 
effectually,  for  they  founded  upon  it  all  that  was 
wanted  :  and  yet  ineffectually,  since  we  unravelled 
their  work  ;  effacing  all  above  which  they  had  super- 
scribed ;  restoring  all  below  which  they  had  effaced. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  a  parchment  which  contained 
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some  Grecian  tragedy,  the  Agamemnon  of  ^Eschylus, 
or  the  Phoenissae  of  Euripides.  This  had  possessed  a 
value  almost  inappreciable  in  the  eyes  of  accomplished 
scholars,  continually  growing  rarer  through  generations. 
But  four  centuries  are  gone  by  since  the  destruction  of 
the  Western  Empire.  Christianity,  -with  towering 
grandeurs  of  another  class,  has  founded  a  different 
empire  ;  and  some  bigoted,  yet,  perhaps,  holy  monk, 
has  washed  away  (as  he  persuades  himself)  the  heathen's 
trage'dy,  replacing  it  with  a  monastic  legend ;  which 
legend  is  disfigured  with  fables  in  its  incidents,  and  yet 
in  a  higher  sense  is  true,  because  interwoven  with 
Christian  morals,  and  with  the  sublimest  of  Christian 
revelations.  Three,  four,  rive  centuries  more,  find  man 
still  devout  as  ever ;  but  the  language  has  become  obso- 
lete, and  even  for  Christian  devotion  a  new  era  has 
arisen,  throwing  it  into  the  channel  of  crusading  zeal 
or  of  chivalrous  enthusiasm.  The  membrana  is  wanted 
now  for  a  knightly  romance — for  "  My  Cid,"  or  Coeur 
de  Lion ;  for  Sir  Tristrem,  or  Lybaeus  Disconus.  In 
this  way,  by  means  of  the  imperfect  chemistry  known 
to  the  mediaeval  period,  the  same  roll  has  served  as  a 
conservatory  for  three  separate  generations  of  flowers 
and  fruits,  all  perfectly  different,  and  yet  all  specially 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  successive  possessors.  The 
Greek  tragedy,  the  monkish  legend,  the  knightly 
romance,  each  has  ruled  its  own  period.  One  harvest 
after  another  has  been  gathered  into  the  garners  of 
man  through  ages  far  apart.  And  the  same  hydraulic 
machinery  has  distributed,  through  the  same  marble 
fountains,  water,  milk,  or  wine,  according  to  the  habits 
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and  training  of  the  generations  that  came  to  quench 
their  thirst. 

Such  were  the  achievements  of  rude  monastic  chem- 
istry. But  the  more  elaborate  chemistry  of  our  own 
days  has  reversed  all  these  motions  of  our  simple  ances- 
tors, which  results  in  every  stage  that  to  them  would 
have  realised  the  most  fantastic  amongst  the  promises 
of  thaumaturgy.  Insolent  vaunt  of  Paracelsus,  that  he 
would  restore  the  original  rose  or  violet  out  of  the  ashes 
settling  from  its  combustion — that  is  now  rivalled  in 
this  modern  achievement.  The  traces  of  each  succes- 
sive handwriting,  regularly  effaced,  as  had  been  ima- 
gined, have,  in  the  inverse  order,  been  regularly  called 
back  :  the  footsteps  of  the  game  pursued,  wolf  or  stag, 
in  each  several  chase,  have  been  unlinked,  and  hunted 
back  through  all  their  doubles ;  and  as  the  chorus  of 
the  Athenian  stage  unwove  through  the  antistrophe 
every  step  that  had  been  mystically  woven  through  the 
strophe,  so,  by  our  modern  conjurations  of  science, 
secrets  of  ages  remote  from  each  other  have  been  exor- 
cised* from  the  accumulated  shadows  of  centuries. 
Chemistry,  a  witch  as  potent  as  the  Erictho  of  Lucanto 
(Pharsalia,  lib.  vi.  or  vii.),  has  extorted  by  her  torments, 
from  the  dust  and  ashes  of  forgotten  centuries,  the 
secrets  of  a  life  extinct  for  the  general  eye,  but  still 
glowing  in  the  embers.  Even  the  fable  of  the  Phoenix, 

*  Some  readers  may  be  apt  to  suppose,  from  all  English  ex- 
perience, that  the  word  exorcise  means  properly  banishment  to 
the  shades.  Not  so.  Citation  from  the  shades,  or  sometimes 
the  torturing  coercion  of  mystic  adjurations,  is  more  truly  the 
primary  sense. 
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that  secular  bird,  who  propagated  his  solitary  existence, 
and  his  solitary  births,  along  the  line  of  centuries, 
through  eternal  relays  of  funeral  mists,  is  but  a  type  of 
what  we  have  done  with  Palimpsests.  We  have  backed 
upon  each  phoenix  in  the  long  regressus,  and  forced  him 
to  expose  his  ancestral  phoenix,  sleeping  in  the  ashes 
below  his  own  ashes.  Our  good  old  forefathers  would 
have  been  aghast  at  our  sorceries  ;  and,  if  they  specu- 
lated on  the  propriety  of  burning  Dr.  Faustus,  us  they 
would  have  burned  by  acclamation.  Trial  there  would 
have  been  none  ;  and  they  could  not  otherwise  have  satis- 
fied their  horror  of  the  brazen  profligacy  marking  our 
modern  magic,  than  by  ploughing  up  the  houses  of  all  who 
had  been  parties  to  it,  and  sowing  the  ground  with  salt. 
Fancy  not,  reader,  that  this  tumult  of  images,  illus- 
trative or  allusive,  moves  under  any  impulse  or  purpose 
of  mirth.  It  is  but  the  coruscation  of  a  restless  under- 
standing, often  made  ten  times  more  so  by  irritation  of 
the  nerves,  such  as  you  will  first  learn  to  comprehend 
(its  how  and  its  why)  some  stage  or  two  ahead.  The 
image,  the  memorial,  the  record,  which  for  me  is  derived 
from  a  palimpsest,  as  to  one  great  fact  in  our  human 
being,  and  which  immediately  I  will  show  you,  is  but 
too  repellant  of  laughter  ;  or,  even  if  laughter  had  been 
possible,  it  would  have  been  such  laughter  as  oftentimes 
is  thrown  off  from  the  fields  of  ocean,*  laughter  that 

*  Many  readers  will  recall,  though,  at  the  moment  of  writing, 
my  own  thoughts  did  not  recall,  the  well-known  passage  in  the 
Prometheus  — 

-  TTOVTLUV  T€ 


"0  multitudinous  laughter  of  the  ocean  billows!"     It  is  not 
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hides,  or  that  seems  to  evade  mustering  tumult ;  foam- 
bells  that  weave  garlands  of  phosphoric  radiance  for 
one  moment  round  the  eddies  of  gleaming  abysses  ; 
mimicries  of  earth-born  flowers  that  for  the  eye  raise 
phantoms  of  gaiety,  as  oftentimes  for  the  ear  they  raise 
the  echoes  of  fugitive  laughter,  mixing  with  the  ravings 
and  choir- voices  of  an  angry  sea. 

What  else  than  a  natural  and  mighty  palimpsest  is 
the  human  brain  1  Such  a  palimpsest  is  my  brain  ; 
such  a  palimpsest,  oh  reader  !  is  yours.  Everlasting 
layers  of  ideas,  images,  feelings,  have  fallen  upon  your 
brain  softly  as  light.  Each  succession  has  seemed  to 
bury  all  that  went  before.  And  yet,  in  reality,  not 
one  has  been  extinguished.  And  if,  in  the  vellum 
palimpsest,  lying  amongst  the  other  diplomata  of 
human  archives  or  libraries,  there  is  anything  fantastic 
or  which  moves  to  laughter,  as  oftentimes  there  is  in 
the  grotesque  collisions  of  those  successive  themes, 
having  no  natural  connection,  which  by  pure  accident 
have  consecutively  occupied  the  roll,  yet,  in  our  own 
heaven- created  palimpsest,  the  deep  memorial  palimp- 
sest of  the  brain,  there  are  not  and  cannot  be  such 
in  coherencies.  The  fleeting  accidents  of  a  man's  life, 
and  its  external  shows,  may  indeed  be  irrelate  and 
incongruous  ;  but  the  organising  principles  which  fuse 
into  harmony,  and  gather  about  fixed  predetermined 
centres,  whatever  heterogeneous  elements  life  may 
have  accumulated  from  without,  will  not  permit  the 
grandeur  of  human  unity  greatly  to  be  violated,  or 

clear  whether  ^Eschylus  contemplated  the  laughter  as  addressing 
the  ear  or  the  eye. 
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its  ultimate  repose  to  be  troubled,  in  the  retrospect 
from  dying  moments,  or  from  other  great  convul- 
sions. 

Such  a  convulsion  is  the  struggle  of  gradual  suffoca- 
tion, as  in  drowning ;  and,  in  the  original  Opium 
Confessions,  I  mentioned  a  case  of  that  nature  com- 
municated to  me  by  a  lady  from  her  own  childish 
experience.  The  lady  was  then  still  living,  though  of 
unusually  great  age  ;  and  I  may  mention  that  amongst 
her  faults  never  was  numbered  any  levity  of  principle, 
or  carelessness  of  the  most  scrupulous  veracity ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  such  faults  as  arise  from  austerity,  too 
harsh,  perhaps,  and  gloomy,  indulgent  neither  to  others 
nor  herself.  And,  at  the  time  of  relating  this  incident, 
when  already  very  old,  she  had  become  religious  to 
asceticism.  According  to  my  present  belief,  she  had 
completed  her  ninth  year,  when,  playing  by  the  side  of 
a  solitary  brook,  she  fell  into  one  of  its  deepest  pools. 
Eventually,  but  after  what  lapse  of  time  nobody  ever 
knew,  she  was  saved  from  death  by  a  farmer,  who, 
riding  in  some  distant  lane,  had  seen  her  rise  to  the 
surface  ;  but  not  until  she  had  descended  within  the 
abyss  of  death  and  looked  into  its  secrets,  as  far,  per- 
haps, as  ever  human  eye  can  have  looked  that  had 
permission  to  return.  At  a  certain  stage  of  this  descent, 
a  blow  seemed  to  strike  her,  phosphoric  radiance  sprang 
forth  from  her  eyeballs  ;  and  immediately  a  mighty 
theatre  expanded  within  her  brain.  In  a  moment,  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  every  act,  every  design  of 
her  past  life,  lived  again,  arraying  themselves  not  as 
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a  succession,  but  as  parts  of  a  coexistence.  Such  a 
light  fell  upon  the  whole  path  of  her  life  backwards 
into  the  shades  of  infancy,  as  the  light,  perhaps,  which 
wrapt  the  destined  Apostle  on  his  road  to  Damascus. 
Yet  that  light  blinded  for  a  season  ;  but  hers  poured 
celestial  vision  upon  the  brain,  so  that  her  consciousness 
became  omnipresent  at  one  moment  to  every  feature  in 
the  infinite  review. 

This  anecdote  was  treated  sceptically  at  the  time 
by  some  critics.  But,  besides  that  it  has  since  been 
confirmed  by  other  experience  essentially  the  same, 
reported  by  other  parties  in  the  same  circumstances, 
who  had  never  heard  of  each  other,  the  true  point  for 
astonishment  is  not  the  simultaneity  of  arrangement 
under  which  the  past  events  of  life,  though  in  fact 
successive,  had  formed  their  dread  line  of  revelation. 
This  was  but  a  secondary  phenomenon ;  the  deeper  lay 
in  the  resurrection  itself,  and  the  possibility  of  resurrec- 
tion, for  what  had  so  long  slept  in  the  dust.  A  pall, 
deep  as  oblivion,  had  been  thrown  by  life  over  every 
trace  of  these  experiences ;  and  yet  suddenly,  at  a 
silent  command,  at  the  signal  of  a  blazing  rocket  sent 
up  from  the  brain,  the  pall  draws  up,  and  the  whole 
depths  of  the  theatre  are  exposed.  Here  was  the 
greater  mystery  :  now  this  mystery  is  liable  to  no 
doubt ;  for  it  is  repeated,  and  ten  thousand  times 
repeated,  by  opium,  for  those  who  are  its  martyrs. 

Yes,  reader,  countless  are  the  mysterious  hand-writ- 
ings of  grief  or  joy  which  have  inscribed  themselves 
successively  upon  the  palimpsest  of  your  brain  j  and, 
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like  the  annual  leaves  of  aboriginal  forests,  or  the 
undissolving  snows  on  the  Himalaya,  or  light  falling 
upon  light,  the  endless  strata  have  covered  up  each 
other  in  forgetfulness.  But  by  the  hour  of  death,  but 
by  fever,  but  by  the  searchings  of  opium,  all  these  can 
revive  in  strength.  They  are  not  dead,  but  sleeping. 
In  the  illustration  imagined  by  myself,  from  the  case 
of  some  individual  palimpsest,  the  Grecian  tragedy  had 
seemed  to  be  displaced,  but  was  not  displaced,  by  the 
monkish  legend  ;  and  the  monkish  legend  had  seemed 
to  be  displaced,  but  was  not  displaced  by  the  knightly 
romance.  In  some  potent  convulsion  of  the  system, 
all  wheels  back  into  its  earliest  elementary  stage.  The 
bewildering  romance,  light  tarnished  with  darkness,  the 
semi-fabulous  legend,  truth  celestial  mixed  with  human 
falsehoods,  these  fade  even  of  themselves,  as  life  ad- 
vances. The  romance  has  perished  that  the  young 
man  adored ;  the  legend  has  gone  that  deluded  the  boy ; 
but  the  deep,  deep  tragedies  of  infancy,  as  when  the 
child's  hands  were  unlinked  for  ever  from  his  mother's 
neck,  or  his  lips  for  ever  from  his  sister's  kisses,  these 
remain  lurking  below  all,  and  these  lurk  to  the  last. 
Alchemy  there  is  none  of  passion  or  disease  that  can 
scorch  away  these  immortal  impresses  ;  and  the  dream 
which  closed  the  preceding  section  (Confessions,  vol.  i.), 
together  with  the  succeeding  dreams  of  this  (which 
may  be  viewed  as  in  the  nature  of  choruses  winding  up 
the  overture  contained  in  Part  I.),  are  but  illustrations 
of  this  truth,  such  as  every  man  probably  will  meet 
experimentally  who  passes  through  similar  convulsions 
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of  dreaming  or  delirium  from  any  similar  or  equal  dis- 
turbance in  his  nature/* 


LEVAtfA  AND  CUE  LADIES  OF  SOEEOW. 

OFTENTIMES  at  Oxford  I  saw  Levana  in  my  dreams. 
I  knew  her  by  her  Eoman  symbols.  Who  is  Levana  ? 
Eeader,  that  do  not  pretend  to  have  leisure  for  very 
much  scholarship,  you  will  not  be  angry  with  me  for 
telling  you.  Levana  was  the  Eoman  goddess  that  per- 
formed for  the  new-born  infant  the  earliest  office  of 
ennobling  kindness, — typical,  by  its  mode,  of  that 
grandeur  which  belongs  to  man  everywhere,  and  of  that 
benignity  in  powers  invisible  which  even  in  Pagan 
worlds  sometimes  descends  to  sustain  it.  At  the  very 
moment  of  birth,  just  as  the  infant  tasted  for  the  first 
time  the  atmosphere  of  our  troubled  planet,  it  was  laid 
on  the  ground.  That  might  bear  different  interpreta- 
tions. But  immediately,  lest  so  grand  a  creature  should 

*  This,  it  may  be  said,  requires  a  corresponding  duration  of 
experience  ;  but,  as  an  argument  for  this  mysterious  power 
lurking  in  our  nature,  I  may  remind  the  reader  of  one  pheno- 
menon open  to  the  notice  of  everybody,  namely,  the  tendency 
of  very  aged  persons  to  throw  back  and  concentrate  the  light  of 
their  memory  upon  scenes  of  early  childhood,  as  to  which  they 
recall  many  traces  that  had  faded  even  to  themselves  in  middle 
life,  whilst  they  often  forget  altogether  the  whole  intermediate 
stages  of  their  experience.  This  shows  that  naturally,  and 
without  violent  agencies,  the  human  brain  is  by  tendency  a 
palimpsest. 
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grovel  there  for  more  than  one  instant,  either  the 
paternal  hand,  as  proxy  for  the  goddess  Levana,  or 
some  near  kinsman,  as  proxy  for  the  father,  raised  it 
upright,  bade  it  look  erect  as  the  king  of  all  this 
world,  and  presented  its  forehead  to  the  stars,  saying, 
perhaps,  in  his  heart,  "  Behold  what  is  greater  than 
yourselves  !"  This  symbolic  act  represented  the  func- 
tion of  Levana.  And  that  mysterious  lady,  who  never 
revealed  her  face  (except  to  me  in  dreams),  but  always 
acted  by  delegation,  had  her  name  from  the  Latin  verb 
(as  still  it  is  the  Italian  verb)  levare,  to  raise  aloft. 

This  is  the  explanation  of  Levana.  And  hence  it 
has  arisen  that  some  people  have  understood  by  Levana 
the  tutelary  power  that  controls  the  education  of  the 
nursery.  She,  that  would  not  suffer  at  his  birth  even 
a  prefigurative  or  mimic  degradation  for  her  awful 
ward,  far  less  could  be  supposed  to  suffer  the  real 
degradation  attaching  to  the  non-development  of  his 
powers.  She  therefore  watches  over  human  education. 
Now,  the  word  educo,  with  the  penultimate  short,  was 
derived  (by  a  process  often  exemplified  in  the  crystal- 
lisation of  languages)  from  the  word  educo,  with  the 
penultimate  long.  Whatsoever  educes,  or  develops, 
educates.  By  the  education  of  Levana,  therefore,  is 
.meant, — not  the  poor  machinery  that  moves  by  spell- 
ing-books and  grammars,  but  by  .that  mighty  system  of 
central  forces  hidden  in  the  deep  bosom  of  human  life, 
which  by  passion,  by  strife,  by  temptation,  by  the 
energies  of  resistance,  works  for  ever  upon  children, — 
resting  not  day  or  night,  any  more  than  the  mighty 
wheel  of  day  and  night  themselves,  whose  moments, 
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like  restless  spokes,  are  glimmering  *  for  ever  as  they 
revolve. 

If,  then,  these  are  the  ministries  by  which  Levana 
works,  how  profoundly  must  she  reverence  the  agen- 
cies of  grief  !  But  you,  reader  !  think, — that  children 
generally  are  not  liable  to  grief  such  as  mine.  There 
are  two  senses  in  the  word  generally, — the  sense  of 
Euclid,  where  it  means  universally  (or  in  the  whole 
extent  of  the  genus),  and  a  foolish  sense  of  this  world, 
where  it  means  usually.  Now,  I  am  far  from  saying 
that  children  universally  are  capable  of  grief  like  mine. 
But  there  are  more  than  you  ever  heard  of  who  die  of 
grief  in  this  island  of  ours.  I  will  tell  you  a  common 
case.  The  rules  of  Eton  require  that  a  boy  on  the 
foundation  should  be  there  twelve  years  :  he  is  super- 
annuated at  eighteen,  consequently  he  must  come  at 
six.  Children  torn  away  from  mothers  and  sisters  at 
that  age  not  unfrequently  die.  I  speak  of  what  I  know. 
The  complaint  is  not  entered  by  the  registrar  as  grief ; 

*  As  I  have  never  allowed  myself  to  covet  any  man's  ox  noi 
his  ass,  nor  anything  that  is  his,  still  less  would  it  become  a 
philosopher  to  covet  other  people's  images,  or  metaphors. 
Here,  therefore,  I  restore  to  Mr.  "Wordsworth  this  fine  image  of 
the  revolving  wheel,  and  the  glimmering  spokes,  as  applied  by 
him  to  the  flying  successions  of  day  and  night.  I  borrowed  it 
for  one  moment  in  order  to  point  my  own  sentence  ;  which 
being  done,  the  reader  is  witness  that  I  now  pay  it  back  in- 
stantly by  a  note  made  for  that  sole  purpose.  On  the  same 
principle  I  often  borrow  their  seals  from  young  ladies,  when 
closing  my  letters.  Because  there  is  sure  to  be  some  tender 
sentiment  upon  them  about  "  memory,"  or  "  hope,"  or  "  roses," 
or  "  reunion  ; "  and  my  correspondent  must  be  a  sad  brute  who 
is  not  touched  by  the  eloquence  of  the  seal,  even  if  his  taste  is 
so  bad  that  he  remains  deaf  to  mine. 
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but  that  it  is.  Grief  of  that  sort,  and  at  that  age,  has 
killed  more  than  ever  have  been  counted  amongst  its 
martyrs. 

Therefore  it  is  that  Levana  often  communes  with  the 
powers  that  shake  man's  heart :  therefore  it  is  that  she 
dotes  upon  grief.  "These  ladies,"  said  I  softly  to 
myself,  on  seeing  the  ministers  with  whom  Levana  was 
conversing,  "  these  are  the  Sorrows  ;  and  they  are  three 
in  number,  as  the  Graces  are  three,  who  dress  man's 
life  with  beauty  :  the  Parcce  are  three,  who  weave  the 
dark  arras  of  man's  life  in  their  mysterious  loom  always 
with  colours  sad  in  part,  sometimes  angry  with  tragic 
crimson  and  black ;  the  Furies  are  three,  who  visit 
with  retributions  called  from  the  other  side  of  the  grave 
offences  that  walk  upon  this  ;  and  at  once  even  the 
Muses  were  but  three,  who  fit  the  harp,  the  trumpet, 
or  the  lute,  to  the  great  burdens  of  man's  impassioned 
creations.  These  are  the  Sorrows,  all  three  of  whom  I 
know."  The  last  words  I  say  now ;  but  in  Oxford  I 
said,  "  one  of  whom  I  know,  and  the  others  too  surely 
I  shall  know."  For  already,  in  my  fervent  youth,  I 
saw  (dimly  relieved  upon  the  dark  background  of 
my  dreams)  the  imperfect  lineaments  of  the  awful 
sisters.  These  sisters — by  what  name  shall  we  call 
them? 

If  I  say  simply,  "The  Sorrows,"  there  will  be  a 
chance  of  mistaking  the  term  ;  it  might  be  understood 
of  individual  sorrow, — separate  cases  of  sorrow, — 
whereas  I  want  a  term  expressing  the  mighty  abstrac- 
tions that  incarnate  themselves  in  all  individual  suffer- 
ings of  man's  heart ;  and  I  wish  to  have  these  abstrac- 
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tlons  presented  as  impersonations,  that  is,  as  clothed 
with  human  attributes  of  life,  and  with  functions  point- 
ing to  flesh.  Let  us  call  them,  therefore,  Our  Ladies 
of  Sorrow.  I  know  them  thoroughly,  and  have  walked 
in  all  their  kingdoms.  Three  sisters  they  are,  of  one 
mysterious  household  ;  and  their  paths  are  wide  apart ; 
but  of  their  dominion  there  is  no  end.  Them  I  saw 
often  conversing  with  Levana,  and  sometimes  about  my- 
sel£  Do  they  talk,  then  1  0,  no  !  Mighty  phantoms 
like  these  disdain  the  infirmities  of  language.  They 
may  utter  voices  through  the  organs  of  man  when  they 
dwell  in  human  hearts,  but  amongst  themselves  is  no 
voice  nor  sound ;  eternal  silence  reigns  in  their  king- 
doms. Tliey  spoke  not,  as  they  talked  with  Levana ; 
they  whispered  not ;  they  sang  not ;  though  oftentimes 
methought  they  might  have  sung :  for  I  upon  earth 
had  heard  their  mysteries  oftentimes  deciphered  by 
harp  and  timbrel,  by  dulcimer  and  organ.  Like  God, 
whose  servants  they  are,  they  utter  their  pleasure, 
not  by  sounds  that  perish,  or  by  words  that  go  astray, 
but  by  signs  in  heaven,  by  changes  on  earth,  by 
pulses  in  secret  rivers,  heraldries  painted  on  darkness, 
and  hieroglyphics  written  on  the  tablets  of  the  brain. 
They  wheeled  in  mazes  ;  /  spelled  the  steps.  They 
telegraphed  from  afar  ;  /  read  the  signals.  They  con- 
spired together  ;  and  on  the  mirrors  of  darkness  my 
eye  traced  the  plots.  Theirs  were  the  symbols  ;  mine 
are  the  words. 

"What  is  it  the  sisters  are  ?  What  is  it  that  they  do  ? 
Let  me  describe  their  form,  and  their  presence  ;  if  form 
it  were  that  still  fluctuated  in  its  outline  ;  or  presence 
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it  were  that  for  ever  advanced  to  the  front,  or  for  ever 
receded  amongst  shades. 

The  eldest  of  the  three  is  named  Mater  Lachry- 
marum,  Our  Lady  of  Tears.  She  it  is  that  night  and 
day  raves  and  moans,  calling  for  vanished  faces.  She 
stood  in  Kama,  where  a  voice  was  heard  of  lamentation, 
— Eachel  weeping  for  her  children,  and  refusing  to  he 
comforted.  She  it  was  that  stood  in  Bethlehem  on  the 
night  when  Herod's  sword  swept  its  nurseries  of  Inno- 
cents, and  the  little  feet  were  stiffened  for  ever,  which, 
heard  at  times  as  they  tottered  along  floors  overhead, 
woke  pulses  of  love  in  household  hearts  that  were  not 
unmarked  in  heaven. 

Her  eyes  are  sweet  and  subtle,  wild  and  sleepy,  by 
turns  ;  oftentimes  rising  to  the  clouds,  oftentimes  chal- 
lenging the  heavens.  She  wears  a  diadem  round  her 
head.  And  I  knew  by  childish  memories  that  she  could 
go  abroad  upon  the  winds,  when  she  heard  that  sobbing 
of  litanies,  or  the  thundering  of  organs,  and  when  she 
beheld  the  mustering  of  summer  clouds.  This  sister, 
the  elder,  it  is  that  carries  keys  more  than  papel  at  her 
girdle,  which  open  every  cottage  and  every  palace. 
She,  to  my  knowledge,  sate  all  last  summer  by  the  bed- 
side of  the  blind  beggar,  him  that  so  often  and  so  gladly 
I  talked  with,  whose  pious  daughter,  eight  years  old, 
with  the  sunny  countenance,  resisted  the  temptations  of 
play  and  village  mirth  to  travel  all  day  long  on  dusty 
roads  with  her  afflicted  father.  For  this  did  God  send 
her  a  great  reward.  In  the  spring  time  of  the  year,  and 
whilst  yet  her  own  spring  was  budding,  he  recalled  her 
to  himself.  But  her  blind  father  mourns  for  ever  ovev 
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her  ;  still  he  dreams  at  midnight  that  the  little  guiding 
hand  is  locked  within  his  own  ;  and  still  he  wakens  to 
a  darkness  that  is  now  within  a  second  and  a  deeper 
darkness.  This  Mater  Lachrymarum  also  has  been 
sitting  all  this  winter  of  1844—5  within  the  bedchamber 
of  the  Czar,  bringing  before  his  eyes  a  daughter  (not 
less  pious)  that  vanished  to  God  not  less  suddenly,  and 
left  behind  her  a  darkness  not  less  profound.  By  the 
power  of  the  keys  it  is  that  Our  Lady  of  Tears  glides 
a  ghostly  intruder  into  the  chambers  of  sleepless  men, 
sleepless  women,  sleepless  children,  from  Ganges  to  the 
Nile,  from  Nile  to  Mississippi.  And  her,  because  she 
is  the  first-born  of  her  house,  and  has  the  widest  em- 
pire, let  us  honour  with  the  title  of  "  Madonna." 

The  second  sister  is  called  Mater  Suspiriorum,  Our 
Lady  of  Sighs.  She  never  scales  the  clouds,  nor  walks 
abroad  upon  the  winds.  She  wears  no  diadem.  And 
her  eyes,  if  they  were  ever  seen,  would  be  neither 
sweet  nor  subtle;  no  man  could  read  their  story;  they 
would  be  found  filled  with  perishing  dreams,  and  with 
wrecks  of  forgotten  delirium.  But  she  raises  not  her 
eyes ;  her  head,  on  which  sits  a  dilapidated  turban, 
droops  for  ever,  for  ever  fastens  on  the  dust.  She  weeps 
not.  She  groans  not.  But  she  sighs  inaudibly  at  in- 
tervals. Her  sister,  Madonna,  is  oftentimes  stormy 
and  frantic,  raging  in  the  highest  against  heaven,  and 
demanding  back  her  darlings.  But  Our  Lady  of  Sighs 
never  clamours,  never  defies,  dreams  not  of  rebellious 
aspirations.  She  is  humble  to  abjectness.  Hers  is  the 
meekness  that  belongs  to  the  hopeless.  Murmur  she 
may,  but  it  is  in  her  sleep.  Whisper  she  may,  but  it  is 
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to  herself  in  the  twilight.  Mutter  she  does  at  times, 
but  it  is  in  solitary  places  that  are  desolate  as  she  is 
desolate,  in  ruined  cities,  and  when  the  sun  has  gone 
down  to  his  rest.  This  sister  is  the  visitor  of  the  Pariah, 
of  the  Jew,  of  the  "bondsman  to  the  oar  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean galleys ;  of  the  English  criminal  in  Norfolk 
Island,  blotted  out  from  the  books  of  remembrance  in 
sweet  far-off  England ;  of  the  baffled  penitent  reverting 
his  eyes  for  ever  upon  a  solitary  grave,  which  to  him 
seems  the  altar  overthrown  of  some  past  and  bloody 
sacrifice,  on  which  altar  no  oblations  can  now  be  avail- 
ing, whether  towards  pardon  that  he  might  implore,  or 
towards  reparation  that  he  might  attempt.  Every  slave 
that  at  noonday  looks  up  to  the  tropical  sun  with  timid, 
reproach,  as  he  points  with  one  hand  to  the  earth,  our 
general  mother,  but  for  him  a  stepmother, — as  he  points 
with  the  other  hand  to  the  Bible,  our  general  teacher 
but  against  him  sealed  and  sequestered  j  * — every 
woman  sitting  in  darkness,  without  love  to  shelter  her 
head,  or  hope  to  illumine  her  solitude,  because  the 
heaven-born  instincts  kindling  in  her  nature  germs  of 
holy  affections,  which  God  implanted  in  her  womanly 
bosom,  having  been  stifled  by  social  necessities,  now 
burn  sullenly  to  waste,  like  sepulchral  lamps  amongst 
the  ancients  ;  every  nun  defrauded  of  her  unreturning 
May-time  by  wicked  kinsman,  whom  God  will  judge ; 

*  This,  the  reader  will  be  aware,  applies  chiefly  to  the  cotton 
and  tobacco  States  of  North  America ;  but  not  to  them  only  : 
on  which  account  I  have  not  scrupled  to  figure  the  sun,  •which 
looks  down  upon  slavery,  as  tropical;  no  matter  if  strictly 
within  the  tropics,  or  simply  so  near  to  them  as  to  produce  a 
similar  climate. 
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every  captive  in  every  dungeon  ;  all  that  are  betrayed, 
and  all  that  are  rejected ;  outcasts  by  traditionary  law, 
and  children  of  hereditary  disgrace, — all  these  walk 
with  Our  Lady  of  Sighs.  She  also  carries  a  key ; 
but  she  needs  it  little.  For  her  kingdom  is  chiefly 
amongst  the  tents  of  Shern,  and  the  houseless  vagrant 
of  every  clime.  Yet  in  the  very  highest  ranks  of  man 
she  finds  chapels  of  her  own  ;  and  even  in  glorious 
England  there  are  some  that,  to  the  world,  carry  their 
heads  as  proudly  as  the  reindeer,  who  yet  secretly  have 
received  her  mark  upon  their  foreheads. 

But  the  -third  sister,  who  is  also  the  youngest ! 

Hush  !  whisper  whilst  we  talk  of  her  !  Her  kingdom 
is  not  large,  or  else  no  flesh  should  live ;  but  within  that 
kingdom  all  power  is  hers.  Her  head,  turreted  like  that 
of  Cybele,  rises  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  sight.  She 
droops  not;  and  her  eyes  rising  so  high  might  be  hidden 
by  distance.  But,  being  what  they  are,  they  cannot  be 
hidden ;  through  the  treble  veil  of  crape  which  she 
wears,  the  fierce  light  of  a  blazing  misery,  that  rests 
not  for  matins  or  for  vespers,  for  noon  of  day  or  noon 
of  night,  for  ebbing  or  for  flowing  tide,  may  be  read 
from  the  very  ground.  She  is  the  defier  of  God.  She 
also  is  the  mother  of  lunacies,  and  the  suggestress  of 
suicides.  Deep  lie  the  roots  of  her  power  ;  but  narrow 
is  the  nation  that  she  rules.  For  she  can  approach  only 
those  in  whom  a  profound  nature  has  been  upheaved 
by  central  convulsions  ;  in  whom  the  heart  trembles 
and  the  brain  rocks  under  conspiracies  of  tempest 
from  without  and  tempest  from  within.  Madonna 
moves  with  uncertain  steps,  fast  or  slow,  but  still  with 
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tragic  grace.  Our  Lady  of  Sighs  creeps  timidly  and 
stealthily.  But  this  youngest  sister  moves  with  incalcul- 
able motions,  bounding,  and  with  a  tiger's  leaps.  She 
carries  no  key  j  for,  though  coming  rarely  amongst 
men,  she  storms  all  doors  at  which  she  is  permitted  to 
enter  at  all.  And  her  name  is  Mater  Tenebrarum, — 
Our  Lady  of  Darkness. 

These  were  the  Semnai  Theai,  or  Sublime  God- 
desses,*'5" these  were  the  Eumenides,  or  Gracious  Ladies 
(so  called  by  antiquity  in  shuddering  propitiation),  of 
my  Oxford  dreams.  Madonna  spoke.  She  spoke  by 
her  mysterious  hand.  Touching  my  head,  she  beck- 
oned to  Our  Lady  of  Sighs  j  and  what  she  spoke,  trans- 
lated out  of  the  signs  which  (except  in  dreams)  no  man 
reads,  was  this  : — 

"  Lo  !  here  is  he,  whom  in  childhood  I  dedicated  to 
my  altars.  This  is  he  that  once  I  made  my  darling, 
Him  I  led  astray,  him  I  beguiled,  and  from  heaven  I 
stole  away  his  young  heart  to  mine.  Through  me  did 
he  become  idolatrous  ;  and  through  me  it  was,  by  lan- 
guishing desires,  that  he  worshipped  the  worm,  and 
prayed  to  the  wormy  grave.  Holy  was  the  grave  to 
him ;  lovely  was  its  darkness ;  saintly  its  corruption. 
Him,  this  young  idolator,  I  have  seasoned  for  thee, 
dear  gentle  Sister  of  Sighs  !  Do  thou  take  him  now 
to  thy  heart,  and  season  him  for  our  dreadful  sister. 
And  thou," — turning  to  the  Mater  Tenebrarum,  she 

"Sublime  Goddesses." — The  word  cre/^os  is  usually  rendered 
venerable  in  dictionaries ;  not  a  very  nattering  epithet  for  females. 
But  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  it  comes  nearest  to  our  idea  of 
the  sublime,  as  near  as  a  Greek  word  could  come. 
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said, — "wicked  sister,  that  temptest  and  hatest,  do 
thou  take  him  from  her.  See  that  thy  sceptre  lie 
heavy  on  his  head.  Suffer  not  woman  and  her  tender- 
ness to  sit  near  him  in  his  darkness.  Banish  the  frail- 
ties of  hope,  wither  the  relenting  of  love,  scorch  tho 
fountains  of  tears,  curse  him  as  only  thou  canst  curse. 
So  shall  he  be  accomplished  in  the  furnace,  so  shall 
he  see  the  things  that  ought  not  to  be  seen,  sights  that 
are  abominable,  and  secrets  that  are  unutterable.  So 
shall  he  read  elder  truths,  sad  truths,  grand  truths, 
fearful  truths.  So  shall  he  rise  again  before  he  dies. 
And  so  shall  our  commission  be  accomplished  which 
from  God  we  had, — to  plague  his  heart  until  we  had 
unfolded  the  capacities  of  his  spirit.""* 


SAVANJSTAH-LA-MAR 

GOD  smote   Savannah -la -mar,  and  in   one  night,  by 
earthquake,  removed  her,  with  all  her  towers  standing 

*  The  reader,  who  wishes  at  all  to  understand  the  course  of 
these  Confessions,  ought  not  to  pass  over  this  dream -legend. 
There  is  no  great  wonder  that  a  vision,  which  occupied  my 
waking  thoughts  in  those  years,  should  reappear  in  my  dreams. 
It  was,  in  fact,  a  legend  recurring  in  sleep,  most  of  which  I  had 
myself  silently  written  or  sculptured  in  my  daylight  reveries. 
But  its  importance  to  the  present  Confessions  is  this,  that  it 
rehearses  or  prefigures  their  course.  This  FIRST  part  belongs  to 
Madonna.  The  THIRD  belongs  to  the  "Mater  Suspiriorum," 
and  will  be  entitled  The  Pariah  Worlds.  The  FOURTH,  which 
terminates  the  work,  belongs  to  the  "Mater  Tenebrarum," 
and  will  be  entitled  The  Kingdom  of  Darkness.  As  to  the 
SECOND,  it  is  an  interpolation  requisite  to  the  effect  of  the  others, 
and  will  be  explained  in  its  proper  place. 
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and  population  sleeping,  from  the  steadfast  foundations 
of  the  shore  to  the  coral  floors  of  ocean.  And  God 
said, — "Pompeii  did  I  bury  and  conceal  from  men 
through  seventeen  centuries  :  this  city  I  will  bury,  but 
not  conceal.  She  shall  be  a  monument  to  men  of  my 
mysterious  anger,  set  in  azure  light  through  genera- 
tions to  come ;  for  I  will  enshrine  her  in  a  crystal 
dome  of  my  tropic  seas."  This  city,  therefore,  like  a 
mighty  galleon  with  all  her  apparel  mounted,  streamers 
flying,  and  tackling  perfect,  seems  floating  along  the 
noiseless  depths  of  ocean  ;  and  oftentimes  in  glassy 
calms,  through  the  translucid  atmosphere  of  water  that 
now  stretches  like  an  air -woven  awning  above  the 
silent  encampment,  mariners  from  every  clime  look 
down  into  her  courts  and  terraces,  count  her  gates, 
and  number  the  spires  of  her  churches.  She  is  one 
ample  cemetery,  and  has  been  for  many  a  year  ;  but  in 
the  mighty  calms  that  brood  for  weeks  over  tropic  lati- 
tudes, she  fascinates  the  eye  with  a  Fata -Morgana 
revelation,  as  of  human  life  still  subsisting  in  sub- 
marine asylums  sacred  from  the  storms  that  torment 
our  upper  air. 

Thither,  lured  by  the  loveliness  of  cerulean  depths, 
by  the  peace  of  human  dwellings  privileged  from 
molestation,  by  the  gleam  of  marble  altars  sleeping  in 
everlasting  sanctity,  oftentimes  in  dreams  did  I  and  the 
Dark  Interpreter  cleave  the  watery  veil  that  divided 
us  from  her  streets.  We  looked  into  the  belfries, 
where  the  pendulous  bells  were  waiting  in  vain  for  the 
summons  which  should  awaken  their  marriage  peals  ; 
together  we  touched  the  mighty  organ-keys,  that  sang 
VOL.  xvi  D 
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no  jubilates  for  the  ear  of  heaven,  that  sang  no  re- 
quiems for  the  ear  of  human  sorrow  ;  together  we 
searched  the  silent  nurseries,  where  the  children  were 
all  asleep,  and  had  been  asleep  through  five  genera- 
tions. "  They  are  waiting  for  the  heavenly  dawn," 
whispered  the  Interpreter  to  himself :  "  and,  when  that 
conies,  the  bells  and  the  organs  will  utter  a  jubilate 
repeated  by  the  echoes  of  Paradise."  Then,  turning 
to  me,  he  said, — "  This  is  sad,  this  is  piteous  ;  but 
less  would  not  have  sufficed  for  the  purpose  of  God. 
Look  here.  Put  into  a  Eoman  clepsydra  one  hundred 
drops  of  water ;  let  these  run  out  as  the  sands  in  an 
hour-glass  ;  every  drop  measuring  the  hundredth  part 
of  a  second,  so  that  each  shall  represent  but  the  three- 
hundred-and-sixty-thousandth  part  of  an  hour.  Now, 
count  the  drops  as  they  race  along ;  and,  when  the 
fiftieth  of  the  hundred  is  passing,  behold  !  forty-nine 
are  not,  because  already  they  have  perished ;  and  fifty 
are  not,  because  they  are  yet  to  come.  You  see,  there- 
fore, how  narrow,  how  incalculably  narrow,  is  the  true 
and  actual  present.  Of  that  time  which  we  call  the 
present,  hardly  a  hundredth  part  but  belongs  either  to 
a  past  which  has  fled,  or  to  a  future  which  is  still  on 
the  wing.  It  has  perished,  or  it  is  nqt  born.  It  was, 
or  it  is  not.  Yet  even  this  approximation  to  the  truth 
is  infinitely  false.  For  again  subdivide  that  solitary 
drop,  which  only  was  found  to  represent  the  present, 
into  a  lower  series  of  similar  fractions,  and  the  actual 
present  which  you  arrest  measures  now  but  the  thirty- 
sixth-millionth  of  an  hour  ;  and  so  by  infinite  declen- 
sions the  true  and  very  present,  in  which  only  we  live 
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and  enjoy,  will  vanish,  into  a  mote  of  a  mote,  distin- 
guishable only  by  a  heavenly  vision.  Therefore  the 
present,  which  only  man  possesses,  offers  less  capacity 
for  his  footing  than  the  slenderest  film  that  ever  spider 
twisted  from  her  womb.  Therefore,  also,  even  this  in- 
calculable shadow  from  the  narrowest  pencil  of  moon- 
light is  more  transitory  than  geometry  can  measure,  or 
thought  of  angel  can  overtake.  The  time  which  is 
contracts  into  a  mathematic  point ;  and  even  that  point 
perishes  a  thousand  times  before  we  can  utter  its  birth. 
All  is  finite  in  the  present ;  and  even  that  finite  is 
infinite  in  its  velocity  of  flight  towards  death.  But  in 
God  there  is  nothing  finite  ;  but  in  God  there  is  no- 
thing transitory ;  but  in  God  there  can  be  nothing  that 
tends  to  death.  Therefore,  it  follows,  that  for  God 
there  can  be  no  present.  The  future  is  the  present  of 
God,  and  to  the  future  it  is  that  he  sacrifices  the  human 
present,  "therefore  it  is  that  he  works  by  earthquake. 
Therefore  it  is  that  he  works  by  grief.  0,  deep  is  the 
ploughing  of  earthquake  !  0,  deep  " — (and  his  voice 
swelled  like  a  sanctus  rising  from  the  choir  of  a 
cathedral) — "  0,  deep  is  the  ploughing  of  grief !  But 
oftentimes  less  would  not  suffice  for  the  agriculture  of 
God.  Upon  a  night  of  earthquake  he  builds  a  thou- 
sand years  of  pleasant  habitations  for  man.  Upon  the 
sorrow  of  an  infant  he  raises  oftentimes  from  human 
intellects  glorious  vintages  that  could  not  else  have 
been.  Less  than  these  fierce  ploughshares  would  not 
have  stirred  the  stubborn  soil.  The  one  is  needed  for 
earth,  our  planet, — for  earth  itself  as  the  dwelling- 
place  of  man ;  but  the  other  is  needed  yet  oftener  for 
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God's  mightiest  instrument, — yes"  (and  he  looked 
solemnly  at  myself),  "is  needed  for  the  mysterious 
children  of  the  earth  ! " 


VISION  OF  LIFE. 

UPON  me,  as  upon  others  scattered  thinly  by  tens  and 
twenties  over  every  thousand  years,  fell  too  powerfully 
and  too  early  the  vision  of  life.  The  horror  of  life 
mixed  itself  already  in  earliest  youth  with  the  heavenly 
sweetness  of  life ;  that  grief,  which  one  in  a  hundred 
has  sensibility  enough  to  gather  from  the  sad  retrospect 
of  life  in  its  closing  stage,  for  me  shed  its  dews  as  a 
prelibation  upon  the  fountains  of  life  whilst  yet  spark- 
ling to  the  morning  sun.  I  saw  from  afar  and  from 
before  what  I  was  to  see  from  behind.  Is  this  the 
description  of  an  early  youth  passed  in  the  shades  of 
gloom  1  No  ;  but  of  a  youth  passed  in  the  divinest 
happiness.  And  if  the  reader  has  (which  so  few  have) 
the  passion,  without  which  there  is  no  reading  of  the 
legend  and  superscription  upon  man's  brow,  if  he  is 
not  (as  most  are)  deafer  than  the  grave  to  every  deep 
note  that  sighs  upwards  from  the  Delphic  caves  of 
human  life,  he  will  know  that  the  rapture  of  life  (or 
anything  which  by  approach  can  merit  that  name)  does 
not  arise,  unless  as  perfect  music  arises,  music  of  Mozart 
or  Beethoven,  by  the  confluence  of  the  mighty  and 
terrific  discords  with  the  subtile  concords.  Not  by 
contrast,  or  as  reciprocal  foils,  do  these  elements  act, 
which  is  the  feeble  conception  of  many,  but  by  union. 
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They  are  the  sexual  forces  in  music  :  "  male  and  female 
created  he  them ;"  and  these  mighty  antagonists  do  not 
put  forth  their  hostilities  by  repulsion,  but  by  deepest 
attraction. 

As  "  in  to-day  already  walks  to-morrow,"  so  in  the 
past  experience  of  a  youthful  life  may  be  seen  dimly 
the  future.  The  collisions  with  alien  interests  or  hostile 
views,  of  a  child,  boy,  or  very  young  man,  so  insulated 
as  each  of  these  is  sure  to  be, — those  aspects  of  opposi- 
tion which  such  a  person  can  occupy, — are  limited  by 
the  exceedingly  few  and  trivial  lines  of  connection 
along  which  he  is  able  to  radiate  any  essential  influence 
whatever  upon  the  fortunes  or  happiness  of  others. 
Circumstances  may  magnify  his  importance  for  the 
moment ;  but,  after  all,  any  cable  which  he  carries  out 
upon  other  vessels  is  easily  slipped  upon  a  feud  arising. 
Far  otherwise  is  the  state  of  relations  connecting  an 
adult  or  responsible  man  with  the  circles  around  him, 
as  life  advances.  The  network  of  these  relations  is  a 
thousand  times  more  intricate,  the  jarring  of  these  in- 
tricate relations  a  thousand  times  more  frequent,  and 
the  vibrations  a  thousand  times  harsher  which  these 
jarrings  diffuse.  This  truth  is  felt  beforehand  mis- 
givingly  and  in  troubled  vision,  by  a  young  man  who 
stands  upon  the  threshold  of  manhood.  One  earliest 
instinct  of  fear  and  horror  would  darken  his  spirit,  if  it 
could  be  revealed  to  itself  and  self-questioned  at  the 
moment  of  birth  :  a  second  instinct  of  the  same  nature 
would  again  pollute  that  tremulous  mirror,  if  the 
moment  were  as  punctually  marked  as  physical  birth 
is  marked,  which  dismisses  him  finally  upon  the  tides 
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of  absolute  self-control.  A  dark  ocean  would  seem  the 
total  expanse  of  life  from  the  first ;  but  far  darker  and 
more  appalling  would  seem  that  inferior  and  second 
chamber  of  the  ocean  which  called  him  away  for  ever 
from  the  direct  accountability  of  others.  Dreadful 
would  be  the  morning  which  should  say,  "  Be  thou  a 
human  child  incarnate ; "  but  more  dreadful  the  morn- 
ing which  should  say,  "  Bear  thou  henceforth  the 
sceptre  of  thy  self-dominion  through  life,  and  the 
passion  of  life  ! "  Yes,  dreadful  would  be  both  ;  but 
without  a  basis  of  the  dreadful  there  is  no  perfect 
rapture.  It  is  a  part  through  the  sorrow  of  life, 
growing  out  of  dark  events,  that  this  basis  of  awe  and 
solemn  darkness  slowly  accumulates.  That  I  have 
illustrated.  But,  as  life  expands,  it  is  more  through 
the  strife  which  besets  us,  strife  from  conflicting 
opinions,  positions,  passions,  interests,  that  the  fune- 
real ground  settles  and  deposits  itself,  which  sends 
upward  the  dark  lustrous  brilliancy  through  the  jewel 
of  life,  else  revealing  a  pale  and  superficial  glitter. 
Either  the  human  being  must  suffer  and  struggle  as  the 
price  of  a  more  searching  vision,  or  his  gaze  must  be 
shallow,  and  without  intellectual  revelation. 


Heavens  !  when  I  look  back  to  the  sufferings  which 
I  have  witnessed  or  heard  of,  I  say,  if  life  could  throw 
open  its  long  suites  of  chambers  to  our  eyes  from  some 
station  beforehand, — if,  from  some  secret  stand,  we 
could  look  by  anticipation  along  its  vast  corridors,  and 
aside  into  the  recesses  opening  upon  them  from  either 
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hand,  halls  of  tragedy  or  chambers  of  retribution, 
simply  in  that  small  wing  and  no  more  of  the  great 
caravanserai  which  we  ourselves  shall  haunt, — simply 
in  that  narrow  tract  of  time,  and  no  more,  where  we 
ourselves  shall  range,  and  confining  our  gaze  to  those, 
and  no  others,  for  whom  personally  we  shall  be  in- 
terested,— "What  a  recoil  we  should  suffer  of  horror  in 
our  estimate  of  life !  What  if  those  sudden  catas- 
trophes, or  those  inexpiable  afflictions,  which  have 
already  descended  upon  the  people  within  my  own 
knowledge,  and  almost  below  niy  own  eyes,  all  of  them 
now  gone  past,  and  some  long  past,  had  been  thrown 
open  before  me  as  a  secret  exhibition  when  first  I  and 
they  stood  within  the  vestibule  of  morning  hopes, — 
when  the  calamities  themselves  had  hardly  begun  to 
gather  in  their  elements  of  possibility,  and  when  some 
of  the  parties  to  them  were  as  yet  no  more  than  in- 
fants !  The  past  viewed  not  as  the  past,  but  by  a 
spectator  who  steps  back  ten  years  deeper  into  the 
rear,  in  order  that  he  may  regard  it  as  a  future ;  the 
calamity  of  1840  contemplated  from  the  station  of 
1830, — the  doom  that  rang  the  knell  of  happiness 
viewed  from  a  point  of  time  when  as  yet  it  was  neither 
feared  nor  would  even  have  been  intelligible, — the 
name  that  killed  in  1843,  which  in  1835  would  have 
struck  no  vibration  upon  the  heart, — the  portrait  that 
on  the  day  of  her  Majesty's  coronation  would  have 
been  admired  by  you  with  a  pure  disinterested  admira- 
tion, but  which,  if  seen  to-day,  would  draw  forth  an 
involuntary  groan, — cases  such  as  these  are  strangely 
moving  for  all  who  add  deep  thoughtfulness  to  deep 
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sensibility.  As  the  hastiest  of  improvisations,  accept, 
fair  reader  (for  reader  it  is  that  will  chiefly  feel  such 
an  invocation  of  the  past),  three  or  four  illustrations 
from  my  own  experience. 


MEMOEIAL  SUSPIEIA. 

WHO  is  this  distinguished  -  looking  young  woman, 
with  her  eyes  drooping,  and  the  shadow  of  a  dreadful 
shock  yet  fresh  upon  every  feature  ?  Who  is  the 
elderly  lady,  with  her  eyes  flashing  fire  1  Who  is  the 
downcast  child  of  sixteen  ?  What  is  that  torn  paper 
lying  at  their  feet  ?  Who  is  the  writer  ?  Whom 
does  the  paper  concern  1  Ah  !  if  she,  if  the  central 
figure  in  the  group — twenty-two  at  the  moment  when 
she  is  revealed  to  us — could,  on  her  happy  birthday 
at  sweet  seventeen,  have  seen  the  image  of  herself  five 
years  onwards,  just  as  we  see  it  now,  would  she  have 
prayed  for  life  as  for  an  absolute  blessing  ?  or  would 
she  not  have  prayed  to  be  taken  from  the  evil  to  come 
— to  be  taken  away  one  evening,  at  least,  before  this 
day's  sun  arose  ?  It  is  true,  she  still  wears  a  look  of 
gentle  pride,  and  a  relic  of  that  noble  smile  which  be- 
longs to  her  that  suffers  an  injury  which  many  times 
over  she  would  have  died  sooner  than  inflict.  Womanly 
pride  refuses  itself  before  witnesses  to  the  total  pros- 
tration of  the  blow  ;  but,  for  all  that,  you  may  see  that 
she  longs  to  be  left  alone,  and  that  her  tears  will  flow 
without  restraint  when  she  is  so.  This  room  is  her 
pretty  boudoir,  in  which,  till  to-night — poor  thing  ! — 
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she  has  been  glad  and  happy.  There  stands  her 
miniature  conservatory,  and  there  expands  her  minia- 
ture library ;  as  we  circumnavigators  of  literature  are 
apt  (you  know)  to  regard  all  female  libraries  in  the 
light  of  miniatures.  None  of  these  will  ever  rekindle 
a  smile  on  her  face ;  and  there,  beyond,  is  her  music, 
which  only  of  all  that  she  possesses  will  now  become 
dearer  to  her  than  ever ;  but,  not,  as  once,  to  feed  a 
self -mocked  pensiveness,  or  to  cheat  a  half  visionary 
sadness.  She  will  be  sad,  indeed.  But  she  is  one  of 
those  that  will  suffer  in  silence.  Nobody  will  ever 
detect  her  failing  in  any  point  of  duty,  or  querulously 
seeking  the  support  in  others  which  she  can  find  for 
herself  in  this  solitary  room.  Droop  she  will  not  in 
the  sight  of  men  ;  and,  for  all  beyond,  nobody  has  any 
concern  with  that,  except  God.  You  shall  hear  what 
becomes  of  her,  before  we  take  our  departure ;  but 
now  let  me  tell  you  what  has  happened.  In  the  main 
outline  I  am  sure  you  guess  already,  without  aid  of 
mine,  for  we  leaden-eyed  men,  in  such  cases,  see  no- 
thing by  comparison  with  you  our  quick-witted  sisters. 
That  haughty-looking  lady,  with  the  Roman  cast  of 
features,  who  must  once  have  been  strikingly  hand- 
some,— an  Agrippina,  even  yet,  in  a  favourable  present- 
ation,—  is  the  younger  lady's  aunt.  She,  it  is 
rumoured,  once  sustained,  in  her  younger  days,  some 
injury  of  that  same  cruel  nature  which  has  this  day 
assailed  her  niece,  and  ever  since  she  has  worn  an  air 
of  disdain,  not  altogether  unsupported  by  real  dignity 
towards  men.  This  aunt  it  was  that  tore  the  letter 
which  lies  upon  the  floor.  It  deserved  to  be  torn ; 
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and  yet  she  that  had  the  best  right  to  do  so  would  not 
have  torn  it.  That  letter  was  an  elaborate  attempt  on 
the  part  of  an  accomplished  young  man  to  release  him- 
self from  sacred  engagements.  What  need  was  there 
to  argue  the  case  of  such  engagements.  Could  it  have 
been  requisite  with  pure  female  dignity  to  plead  any- 
thing, or  do  more  than  look  an  indisposition  to  fulfil 
them  1  The  aunt  is  now  moving  towards  the  door, 
which  I  am  glad  to  see ;  and  she  is  followed  by  that 
pale,  timid  girl  of  sixteen,  a  cousin,  who  feels  the  case 
profoundly,  but  is  too  young  and  shy  to  offer  an  intel- 
lectual sympathy. 

One  only  person  in  this  world  there  is  who  could 
to-night  have  been  a  supporting  friend  to  our  young 
sufferer,  and  that  is  her  dear,  loving  twin-sister,  that 
for  eighteen  years  read  and  wrote,  thought  and  sang, 
slept  and  breathed,  with  the  dividing-door  open  for  ever 
between  their  bed-rooms,  and  never  once  a  separation 
between  their  hearts ;  but  she  is  in  a  far  distant  land. 
Who  else  is  there  at  her  call  1  Except  God,  nobody. 
Her  aunt  had  somewhat  sternly  admonished  her,  though 
still  with  a  relenting  in  her  eye  as  she  glanced  aside 
at  the  expression  in  her  niece's  face,  that  she  must 
"  call  pride  to  her  assistance."  Ay,  true  ;  but  pride, 
though  a  strong  ally  in  public,  is  apt  in  private  to  turn 
as  treacherous  as  the  worst  of  those  against  whom  she 
is  invoked.  How  could  it  be  dreamed,  by  a  person  of 
sense,  that  a  brilliant  young  man,  of  merits  various  and 
eminent,  in  spite  of  his  baseness,  to  whom,  for  nearly 
two  years,  this  young  woman  had  given  her  whole  con- 
fiding love,  might  be  dismissed  from  a  heart  like  hers 
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on  the  earliest  summons  of  pride,  simply  because  she 
herself  had  been  dismissed  from  his,  or  seemed  to  have 
been  dismissed,  on  a  summons  of  mercenary  calculation? 
Look !  now  that  she  is  relieved  from  the  weight  of  an 
unconfidential  presence,  she  has  sat  for  two  hours  with 
her  head  buried  in  her  hands.  At  last  she  rises  to  look 
for  something.  A  thought  has  struck  her ;  and,  taking 
a  little  golden  key  which  hangs  by  a  chain  within  her 
bosom,  she  searches  for  something  locked  up  amongst 
her  few  jewels.  What  is  it  1  It  is  a  Bible  exquisitely 
illuminated,  with  a  letter  attached  by  some  pretty  silken 
artifice  to  the  blank  leaves  at  the  end.  This  letter  is  a 
beautiful  record,  wisely  and  pathetically  composed,  of 
maternal  anxiety  still  burning  strong  in  death,  and 
yearning,  when  all  objects  beside  were  fast  fading  from 
her  eyes,  after  one  parting  act  of  communion  with  the 
twin  darlings  of  her  heart.  Both  were  thirteen  years 
old,  within  a  week  or  two,  as  on  the  night  before  her 
death  they  sat  weeping  by  the  bedside  of  their  mother, 
and  hanging  on  her  lips,  now  for  farewell  whispers  and 
now  for  farewell  kisses.  They  both  knew  that,  as  her 
strength  had  permitted  during  the  latter  month  of  her 
life,  she  had  thrown  the  last  anguish  of  love  in  her 
beseeching  heart  into  a  letter  of  counsel  to  themselves. 
Through  this,  of  which  each  sister  had  a  copy,  she 
trusted  long  to  converse  with  her  orphans.  And  the 
last  promise  which  she  had  entreated  on  this  evening 
from  both  was,  that  in  either  of  two  contingencies  they 
would  review  her  counsels,  and  the  passages  to  which 
she  pointed  their  attention  in  the  Scriptures ;  namely, 
first,  in  the  event  of  any  calamity,  that,  for  one  sister  or 
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for  both,  should  overspread  their  paths  with  total  dark- 
ness ;  and,  secondly,  in  the  event  of  life  flowing  in  too 
profound  a  stream  of  prosperity,  so  as  to  threaten  them 
with  an  alienation  of  interest  from  all  spiritual  objects. 
She  had  not  concealed  that,  of  these  two  extreme  cases, 
she  would  prefer  for  her  own  children  the  first.  And 
now  had  that  case  arrived,  indeed,  which  she  in  spirit- 
had  desired  to  meet.  Nine  years  ago,  just  as  the  silvery 
voice  of  a  dial  in  the  dying  lady's  bed-room  was  strik- 
ing nine,  upon  a  summer  evening,  had  the  last  visual 
ray  streamed  from  her  seeking  eyes  upon  her  orphan 
twins,  after  which,  throughout  the  night,  she  had  slept 
away  into  heaven.  Now  again  had  come  a  summer 
evening  memorable  for  unhappiness ;  now  again  the 
daughter  thought  of  those  dying  lights  of  love  which 
streamed  at  sunset  from  the  closing  eyes  of  her  mother ; 
again,  and  just  as  she  went  back  in  thought  to  this 
image,  the  same  silvery  voice  of  the  dial  sounded  nine 
o'clock.  Again  she  remembered  her  mother's  dying 
request;  again  her  own  tear-hallowed  promise, — and 
with  her  heart  in  her  mother's  grave  she  now  rose  to 
fulfil  it.  Here,  then,  when  this  solemn  recurrence  to  a 
testamentary  counsel  has  ceased  to  be  a  mere  office  of 
duty  towards  the  departed,  having  taken  the  shape  of 
a  consolation  for  herself,  let  us  pause. 

#  #  #  *  # 

Now,  fair  companion  in  this  exploring  voyage  of 
inquest  into  hidden  scenes,  or  forgotten  scenes  of  human 
life,  perhaps  it  might  be  instructive  to  direct  OUT 
glasses  upon  the  false,  perfidious  lover.  It  might.  But 
do  not  let  us  do  so.  We  might  like  him  better,  or  pity 
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him  more,  than  either  of  us  would  desire.  His  name 
and  memory  have  long  since  dropped  out  of  every- 
body's thoughts.  Of  prosperity,  and  (what  is  more 
important)  of  internal  peace,  he  is  reputed  to  have  had 
no  gleam  from  the  moment  when  he  betrayed  his  faith, 
and  in  one  day  threw  away  the  jewel  of  good  con- 
science, and  "  a  pearl  richer  than  all  his  tribe."  But, 
however  that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that,  finally,  he 
became  a  wreck ;  and  of  any  hopeless  wreck  it  is  pain- 
ful to  talk, — much  more  so,  when  through  him  others 
also  became  wrecks. 

Shall  we,  then,  after  an  interval  of  nearly  two  years 
has  passed  over  the  young  lady  in  the  boudoir,  look  in 
again  upon  her  ?  You  hesitate,  fair  friend  j  and  I  my- 
self hesitate.  For,  in  fact,  she  also  has  become  a  wreck ; 
and  it  would  grieve  us  both  to  see  her  altered.  At  the 
end  of  twenty-one  months  she  retains  hardly  a  vestige 
of  resemblance  to  the  fine  young  woman  we  saw  on  that 
unhappy  evening,  with  her  aunt  and  cousin.  On  con- 
sideration, therefore,  let  us  do  this. — We  will  direct  our 
glasses  to  her  room  at  a  point  of  time  about  six  weeks 
further  on.  Suppose  this  time  gone ;  suppose  her  now 
dressed  for  her  grave,  and  placed  in  her  coffin.  The 
advantage  of  that  is,  that  though  no  change  can  restore 
the  ravages  of  the  past,  yet  (as  often  is  found  to  happen 
with  young  persons)  the  expression  has  revived  from 
her  girlish  years.  The  child-like  aspect  has  revolved, 
•*nd  settled  back  upon  her  features.  The  wasting  away 
of  the  flesh  is  less  apparent  in  the  face ;  and  one  might 
imagine  that  in  this  sweet  marble  countenance  was 
seen  the  very  same  upon  which,  eleven  years  ago,  her 
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mother's  darkening  eyes  had  lingered  to  the  last,  until 
clouds  had  swallowed  up  the  vision  of  her  beloved  twins. 
Yet,  if  that  were  in  part  a  fancy,  this,  at  least,  is  no 
fancy, — that  not  only  much  of  a  child-like  truth  and 
simplicity  has  reinstated  itself  in  the  temple  of  her  now 
reposing  features,  but  also  that  tranquillity  and  perfect 
peace,  such  as  are  appropriate  to  eternity,  but  which 
from  the  living  countenance  had  taken  their  flight  for 
ever,  on  that  memorable  evening  when  we  looked  in 
upon  the  impassioned  group, — upon  the  towering  and 
denouncing  aunt,  the  sympathising  but  silent  cousin, 
the  poor,  blighted  niece,  and  the  wicked  letter  lying  in 
fragments  at  their  feet. 

Cloud,  that  hast  revealed  to  us  this  young  creature 
and  her  blighted  hopes,  close  up  again.  And  now,  a 
few  years  later, — not  more  than  four  or  five, — give 
back  to  us  the  latest  arrears  of  the  changes  which  thou 
concealest  within  thy  draperies.  Once  more,  "  open 
sesame  !"  and  show  us  a  third  generation.  Behold  a 
lawn  islanded  with  thickets.  How  perfect  is  the  ver- 
dure ;  how  rich  the  blossoming  shrubberies  that  screen 
with  verdurous  walls  from  the  possibility  of  intrusion, 
whilst  by  their  own  wandering  line  of  distribution  they 
shape,  and  unibrageously  embay,  what  one  might  call 
lawny  saloons  and  vestibules,  sylvan  galleries  and 
closets  ?  Some  of  these  recesses,  which  unlink  them- 
selves as  fluently  as  snakes,  and  unexpectedly  as  the 
shyest  nooks,  watery  cells,  and  crypts,  amongst  the 
shores  of  a  forest-lake,  being  formed  by  the  mere 
caprices  and  ramblings  of  the  luxuriant  shrubs,  are  so 
email  and  so  quiet  thab  one  might  fancy  them  meant 
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for  boudoirs.  Here  is  one  that  in  a  less  fickle  climate 
would  make  the  loveliest  of  studies  for  a  writer  of 
"breathings  from  some  solitary  heart,  or  of  suspiria  from 
some  impassioned  memory !  And,  opening  from  one 
angle  of  this  embowered  study,  issues  a  little  narrow 
corridor,  that,  after  almost  wheeling  back  upon  itself,  in 
its  playful  mazes,  finally  widens  into  a  little  circular 
chamber ;  out  of  which  there  is  no  exit  (except  back 
again  by  the  entrance),  small  or  great;  so  that,  adjacent 
to  his  study,  the  writer  would  command  how  sweet  a 
bed-room,  permitting  him  to  lie  the  summer  through, 
gazing  all  night  long  at  the  burning  host  of  heaven. 
How  silent  that  would  be  at  the  noon  of  summer  nights, 
—how  grave-like  in  its  quiet !  And  yet,  need  there  be 
asked  a  stillness  or  a  silence  more  profound  than  is  felt 
at  this  present  noon  of  day?  One  reason  for  such 
peculiar  repose,  over  and  above  the  tranquil  character 
of  the  day,  and  the  distance  of  the  place  from  the  high- 
roads, is  the  outer  zone  of  woods,  which  almost  on  every 
quarter  invests  the  shrubberies,  swathing  them  (as  one 
may  express  it),  belting  them  and  overlooking  them, 
from  a  varying  distance  of  two  and  three  furlongs,  so  as 
oftentimes  to  keep  the  winds  at  a  distance.  But,  how- 
ever caused  and  supported,  the  silence  of  these  fanciful 
lawns  and  lawny  chambers  is  oftentimes  oppressive  in 
the  depths  of  summer  to  people  unfamiliar  with  solitudes, 
either  mountainous  or  sylvan ;  and  many  would  be  apt 
to  suppose  that  the  villa,  to  which  these  pretty  shrub- 
beries form  the  chief  dependencies,  must  be  untenanted. 
But  that  is  not  the  case.  The  house  is  inhabited,  and 
1)y  its  own  legal  mistress,  the  proprietress  of  the  whole 
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domain ;  and  not  at  all  a  silent  mistress,  but  as  noisy  as 
most  little  ladies  of  five  years  old,  for  that  is  her  age. 
Now,  and  just  as  we  are  speaking,  you  may  hear  her 
little  joyous  clamour,  as  she  issues  from  the  house.  This 
way  she  comes,  bounding  like  a  fawn ;  and  soon  she 
rushes  into  the  little  recess  which  I  pointed  out  as  a 
proper  study  for  any  man  who  should  be  weaving  the 
deep  harmonies  of  memorial  saspiria.  But  I  fancy  that 
she  will  soon  dispossess  it  of  that  character,  for  her  sus- 
piria  are  not  many  at  this  stage  of  her  life.  Now  she 
comes  dancing  into  sight ;  and  you  see  that,  if  sho 
keeps  the  promise  of  her  infancy,  she  will  be  an  inter- 
esting creature  to  the  eye  in  after  life.  In  other  respects, 
also,  she  is  an  engaging  child, — loving,  natural,  and 
wild  as  any  one  of  her  neighbours  for  some  miles  round, 
namely,  leverets,  squirrels,  and  ring-doves.  But  what 
will  surprise  you  most  is,  that,  although  a  child  of  pure 
English  blood,  she  speaks  very  little  English ;  but  more 
Bengalee  than  perhaps  you  will  find  it  convenient  to 
construe.  That  is  her  ayah,  who  comes  up  from  behind, 
at  a  pace  so  different  from  her  youthful  mistress's.  But, 
if  their  paces  are  different,  in  other  things  they  agree 
most  cordially ;  and  dearly  they  love  each  other.  In 
reality,  the  child  has  passed  her  whole  life  in  the  arms 
of  this  ayah.  She  remembers  nothing  elder  than  her; 
eldest  of  things  is  the  ayah  in  her  eyes ;  and,  if  the 
ayah  should  insist  on  her  worshipping  herself  as  the 
goddess  Eailroadina  or  Steamboatina,  that  made  Eng- 
land, and  the  sea,  and  Bengal,  it  is  certain  that  the 
little  thing  would  do  so,  asking  no  question  but  this, — 
whether  kissing  would  do  for  worshipping. 
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Every  evening  at  nine  o'clock,  as  the  ayah  sits  by  the 
little  creature  lying  awake  in  bed,  the  silvery  tongue  of 
a  dial  tolls  the  hour.  Reader,  you  know  who  she  is. 
She  is  the  grand-daughter  of  her  that  faded  away  about 
sunset  in  gazing  at  her  twin  orphans.  Her  name  is 
Grace.  And  she  is  the  niece  of  that  elder  and  once 
happy  Grace,  who  spent  so  much  of  her  happiness  in 
this  very  room,  but  whom,  in  her  utter  desolation,  we 
saw  in  the  boudoir,  with  the  torn  letter  at  her  feet.  She 
is  the  daughter  of  that  other  sister,  wife  to  a  military 
officer  who  died  abroad.  Little  Grace  never  saw  her 
grandmamma,  nor  her  lovely  aunt,  that  was  her  name- 
sake, nor  consciously  her  mamma.  She  was  born  six 
months  after  the  death  of  the  elder  Grace ;  and  her 
mother  saw  her  only  through  the  mists  of  mortal  suffer- 
ing, which  carried  her  off  three  weeks  after  the  birth 
of  her  daughter. 

This  view  was  taken  several  years  ago ;  and  since 
then  the  younger  Grace,  in  her  turn,  is  under  a  cloud 
of  affliction.  But  she  is  still  under  eighteen ;  and  of 
her  there  may  be  hopes.  Seeing  such  things  in  so  short 
a  space  of  years,  for  the  grandmother  died  at  thirty-two, 
we  say, — Death  we  can  face  :  but  knowing,  as  some  of 
us  do,  what  is  human  life,  which  of  us  is  it  that  without 
shuddering  could  (if  consciously  we  were  summoned) 
face  the  hour  of  birth  ? 
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MEMOEIAL    CHKONOLOGY 

ON  A 

NEW  AND  MORE  APPREHENSIBLE  SYSTEM. 

IN  A  SERIES  OF  LETTERS  TO  A  LADY. 

[This  article  was  written  about  twenty  years  ago  (1850),  and 
is  printed  here  for  the  first  time  from  the  Author's  MS.  It 
was  his  intention  to  have  continued  the  subject,  but  this  was 
never  done.] 

[NOTICE  TO  THE  BEADER. 

THE  young  lady,  to  whom  these  letters  were  really 
addressed,  died  within  three  years  of  their  composition. 
Naturally,  therefore,  on  the  impulse  of  his  own  feel- 
ings, the  writer  would  have  wished  to  recast  them  ;  so 
far,  at  least,  as  to  remove  the  tone  of  levity  or  playful- 
ness which  sometimes  marks  the  passages  applying 
personally  to  his  fair  correspondent.  Indeed  this  tone 
had  been  originally  suggested — not  by  his  own  choice 
— but  by  the  known  opinions  of  this  young  lady, 
sportively  exaggerated  by  herself  in  conversation,  or 
suggested  by  counter-letters  of  her  own,  which  excuses 
(conversations  alike  and  letters)  are  here  unavoidably 
suppressed.  All  this,  as  a  matter  unknown  to  the 
general  reader,  might  have  been  left  in  silence  ;  a 
trespass  not  known  needed  no  apology.  But  in  the 
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meantime,  an  explanation  was  thought  requisite,  in 
deference  to  several  persons,  who,  having  been  ac- 
quainted originally  with  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
must  otherwise  think  the  manner  of  the  letters  hardly 
reconcilable  with  the  tenderness  due  to  that  lady's 
memory.  The  writer  shares  in  their  feelings  ;  and,  so 
far  as  he  found  himself  able,  has  removed  a  good  deal 
of  what  was  most  objectionable  in  that  respect.  But 
the  effort  to  do  so  was  not  always  successful.  In  some 
parts  the  raillery  or  jesting  allusion  was  too  inex- 
tricably interwoven  with  the  development  of  the  sub- 
ject to  allow  of  such  a  remedy  without  extensive 
disturbances  of  the  text.  Illness  prevented  this — 
nervousness  in  a  most  distressing  shape,  which  for  some 
years  has  made  composition  of  every  kind,  and  gene- 
rally all  effort  for  the  disentangling  of  ideas,  painful  to 
the  writer,  and  at  times  impossible, — compelled  him 
either  to  retain  generally  the  original  form  of  the 
letters,  or  else  to  abandon  the  idea  of  publishing  them 
at  all.  Under  such  an  alternative — satisfied  on  the  one 
hand  that,  after  this  explanation,  no  disrespect  can  even 
seem  to  express  itself  towards  one  who,  for  the  general 
reader,  is  but  a  shadow ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
a  public  interest  of  education  is  involved  (and  most 
deeply  involved)  in  every  feasible  attempt  to  place  the 
study  of  Chronology  within  the  grasp  of  an  easy  exer- 
tion— the  writer  has  felt  it  allowable  to  publish  the 
little  work,  after  making  such  retrenchments  only  as 
were  easily  accomplished  without  drawing  after  them 
too  many  other  changes,  and  such  as  did  not,  by 
affecting  its  didactic  value,  disturb  its  primary  purpose.] 
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PKELIMIKAKY  LETTER 

I  HAVE  heard  you  say,  my  dear  Caroline,  that  in  your 
opinion  (your  humble  opinion,  you  were  pleased  to  call 
it),  no  man  could  be  entitled  to  give  himself  airs  in 
Chronology,  or  to  lay  down  the  law  as  from  a  judgment- 
seat,  unless  he  wore  a  wig.  A  decent  mernher  of 
society,  such  a  man  might  be,  that  you  admitted ;  but 
really,  for  your  part,  you  had  no  notion  of  surrendering 
your  views  upon  dates  or  epochs  in  deference  to  any 
man,  so  long  as  he  persisted  in  wearing  his  own  hair. 
I  had  my  private  reasons  for  believing  this  doctrine  to 
have  arisen  in  a  mere  personality,  meant  for  the  use 
and  annoyance  of  one  particular  individual.  Such  levity 
seemed  to  argue  an  improper  frame  of  mind  ;  and,  at  my 
request,  the  late  rector  of  your  parish  addressed  you  in 
a  letter  of  expostulation — a  letter  which  he  described 
as  "objurgatory,  comrninatory "  (you  know  what  com- 
minoMons  are  by  our  English  Church-service  for  Ash- 
Wednesday),  "  and,  lastly,  as  dehortatory."  The 
reverend  gentleman  had  the  kindness  to  allow  of  my 
reading  his  letter ;  and,  where  I  thought  that  it  might 
do  any  good  amongst  modern  young  ladies,  of  quoting 
it.  But  as  what  he  imagined  to  be  a  corrected  copy  of 
the  letter  turned  out,  in  fact,  to  be  his  own  rough  sketch 
or  Irouillon,  towards  the  composition  of  such  a  letter 
I  had  the  benefit  of  all  the  various  readings  and  varia- 
tions, fluctuations  and  oscillations  in  the  text,  which 
second  thoughts  and  third  thoughts  are  apt  to  suggest. 
Originally  the  letter  had  begun  thus: — "Most  pre- 
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sumptuous  of  young  women  /"  But  this  was  too  harsh  , 
and  he  had  substituted  as  his  second  reading,  "  Most 
irreverential  of  girls!"  That  was  better — -irreveren- 
tialism,  according  to  the  great  anatomical  doctors  of 
Vienna,  being  a  mere  craniological  abnormity — no  fault 
of  yours,  but  a  fault  lodged  in  the  turgescences  or  ex- 
pansive tendencies,  up  or  down,  right  or  left,  of  that 
medullary  substance  which  constitutes  the  unmanage- 
able brain.  Yet  even  here  the  word  girls  grates  harshly 
upon  one's  ear ;  it  is  too  familiar.  Buffalo  gals  don't 
much  regard  it.  But,  generally  speaking,  to  complain 
of  irreverentialism  through  an  irreverential  word — that 
is  the  old  Roman  case  of  the  Gracchi,  those  nursing 
patrons  of  sedition,  the  breath  of  whose  nostrils  had 
been  inhaled  from  the  very  atmosphere  of  sedition, 
claiming  one's  sympathy  against  insurrectionary  poli- 
tics.* The  doctor  was  probably  a  pedant,  but  a  ped- 
ant is  often  a  respectable  man  ;  and  what  should  hinder 

*  "  Quis  tulerit  Gracchos,"  says  Juvenal  in  a  well-known 
line,  "  de  scditione  querentes  ?"  To  my  correspondent,  as  being 
a  "  gal,"  I  shall  not  be  offering  any  affront  in  translating  this 
line.  It  means  in  English — Who  would  endure  the  Gracchi 
making  a  querulous  denunciation  of  sedition  ?  And  for  its  usual 
rhetorical  purpose  it  answers  as  well  as  it  ever  did.  But  mean- 
time, as  Eoman  history  is  more  and  more  inquiringly  studied, 
than  which  history  none  has  been  more  insufficiently  weighed, 
more  and  more  there  is  heard  a  sullen  muttering  of  demur  to 
this  specious  assumption  against  the  two  splendid  Gracchi.  It 
was  important  to  keep  the  two  mutineers  constantly  suspended 
before  the  Eoman  eye  as  traitorous  criminals.  Their  offence 
was  of  a  kind  eternally  to  solicit  Eoman  ambition,  but  also 
eternally  to  solicit  Eoman  patriotism  through  a  casuistry  that 
even  now,  under  no  bias  to  mislead  our  neutrality,  seems  more 
than  plausible. 
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him  from  being  a  gentleman  ?  Being  such  in  reality — 
so  at  least  I  have  always  believed — the  doctor  became 
aware  of  the  offending  word,  and  in  his  third  revision 
of  the  text  this  word  had  disappeared,  the  approved 
reading  being  now — "  Most  irreflective  of  young  ladies  J" 
What  reason  he  could  have  for  disturbing  that  lection 
is  inconceivable.  Aristarchus  could  have  found  no 
blemish  in  it ;  and  you,  Caroline,  in  particular,  cer- 
tainly could  not.  However,  whether  on  that  day  the 
learned  gentleman  found  himself  more  dyspeptic  (con- 
sequently more  irritable)  than  usual,  or  how  else  I  know 
not ;  but  so  it  was  that  five  times  more  the  text  of  the 
initial  line  had  been  unsettled  by  scruples  small  and 
great ;  and  apparently  the  postman  was  not  yet  born 
for  whom  fate  had  reserved  the  honour  of  conveying  that 
letter  to  your  own  fair  hands.  But  finally  and  most 
abruptly  the  "  dehortatory  "  epistle,  before  it  had  yet 
traversed  one  fourth  part  of  the  ground  which  fell 
within  the  compass  of  its  plan,  terminated  its  career  in 
a  sort  of  panic,  a  mixed  paroxysm  of  indignation  and 
terror,  upon  my  reporting  to  him  your  last  sally  of  de- 
fiance (counterfeit,  I  trust)  against  the  rights  and 
dignities  of  Chronology.  This  occurred  on  a  day  (two 
years  it  may  be  ago)  when  you  may  remember  that 

we  visited  the   Ch cliffs  and   caves  in  company 

with  a  large  pic-nic  party  ;  and  upon  my  remarking 
that  you  had  just  said  a  thing  involving  a  chrono- 
logical blunder  of  270  years,  your  answer  amounted 
to  this — that  270  years  did  not  signify  much  in 
any  case ;  but  that  females  were  entitled  to  a  re- 
gular allowance  of  error,  what  in  commercial  arith- 
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metic,  I  believe,  is  called  tare  and  tret — that  you  had 
not  by  any  means  exhausted  your  allowance.  And, 
then,  with  such  a  winning  air  of  goodness,  you  went 
on  to  entice  me  into  a  scheme  of  the  most  nefarious 
public  robbery.  "Nefarious,  you  call  it?"  was  your 
cool  rejoinder.  "  Yes,"  I  replied,  "  nefarious.  I  do 
call  it  so."  And  the  reader  shall  judge  between  us. 
It  was  a  scheme  for  falsifying  all  ancient  records. 
Your  notion  was — that  I  might  be  destined,  by  means 
of  some  quarto  volume  too  big  and  too  ponderous  for 
human  reading,  to  become  a  great  authority  on  the 
science  of  Chronology.  In  which  character,  and  by 
means  of  the  foolish  confidence  which  the  public  would 
be  led  to  repose  in  me,  I  might  "  crib  "  a  thousand 
years  or  so  (be  the  same  more  or  less)  from  human 
records ;  especially  from  that  wearisome  part  of  them 
which  lies  between  the  Flood  and  the  Crusades. 
"  Why,  it's  shocking,"  I  said ;  "  it's  a  wholesale  scheme 
for  robbing  the  human  race."  Not  at  all,  you  insisted 
on  proving  to  me.  Who  was  it  that  could  suffer  by 
it  ?  Would  any  man  make  affidavit  before  the  Quarter 
Sessions  that  he  was  out  of  pocket  by  it,  or  likely  to 
suffer  in  his  peace  of  mind  by  any  of  its  results  ? 
And,  if  ever  it  should  be  discovered  that  I  had  been 
**  cooking  the  accounts  "  (as  this  sort  of  trespass  is  now 
technically  termed  by  railway  directors),  all  sensible 
men  would  see  the  policy  of  hushing  up  the  matter, 
and  pocketing  the  bonus  which  my  little  misdemeanour 
had  been  the  means  of  procuring  for  them.  At  this 
point  of  my  report,  the  Eeverend  Doctor  borrowed 
some  dreadful  ejaculations  from  Grecian  tragedy— 
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?,  6 :  <psv,  <peu :  orororo/~  roro/~.  Since  the  days  of  Herostratus, 
who  burned  the  temple  of  Ephesus,  he  protested  that 
no  criminal  idea  so  gigantic  had  been  thrown  out 
upon  the  ocean  of  speculative  wickedness.  "  It  makes 
one's  hair  stand  on  end,"  was  my  remark.  But  the 
Doctor  could  not  go  along  with  me  there,  because  he 
had  no  hair — any  hair  which  adorned  his  cranium 
having  formed  itself  into  a  wig,  which  does  not  par- 
ticipate in  its  owner's  emotions  with  that  generous 
sensibility  animating  the  honest  old  hair  of  one's  native 
growth  —  for  instance,  the  hair  of  one's  wig  never 
stands  on  end,  like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine, 
as  does  one's  own  legitimate  hair.  A  fact  which 
natural  philosophy  has  not  failed  to  observe,  and  will, 
perhaps,  eventually  account  for.  Any  conspiracy 
against  Chronology  might,  as  I  undertook  to  show  you, 
have  fatal  consequences.  Some  of  these  I  dwelt  upon. 
But  the  sole  reply  on  your  part,  a  reply  never  heard  of 
by  the  Stagyrite,  was  a  loud  resonant  fiddle-de-dee. 
We  were  then  standing  near  the  mouth  of  that  particu- 
lar cave  which  replies  to  every  voice  by  so  long  a  chain 
of  reverberations.  This  vast  system  of  echoes  got  into 
play  in  a  moment  —  right,  left ;  left,  right  —  I  was 
saluted  alternately  on  each  ear,  as  I  hastened  into  the 
open  air,  by  this  aerial  (or,  I  may  say,  ghostly)  persecu- 
tion of  fiddle-de-dees.  Like  phantom  boxes  on  the 
ear,  they  buffeted  me  larboard  and  starboard  until  I 
escaped  from,  the  cave.  One  of  the  guide-books  says 
that  there  are  sixty-four  repercussions.  But  a  rival 
guide  describes  them  as  "unlimited;"  and  this  guide 
is  probably  the  more  accurate,  if  a  friend,  of  mine  is 
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right,  who  assures  me  that  three  weeks  later,  on  visit- 
ing the  cave,  he  heard  the  fiddle-de-dees  still  going  on, 
only  that  they  were  shortened  by  the  last  syllable — so 
far  they  had  dwindled,  which  makes  me  hope  that  by 
this  time  (eighteen  months  having  now  elapsed)  per- 
haps they  are  extinct. 

On  returning  home,  I  could  not  help  laughing  at  the 
amount  of  sportive  mischief  which  may  lurk  by  pos- 
sibility in  the  female  mind.  For  I  am  certain,  Caro- 
line, that  you  knew  of  that  thousand-barrelled  echo  as 
haunting  that  particular  spot  at  which  your  sonorous 
fiddle-de-dee  exploded.  One  moment  sooner  or  later, 
and  your  insulting  reply  would  have  missed  fire. 
And,  in  fact,  you  showed  the  dexterity  and  the  malice 
which  a  schoolboy  shows  in  throwing  a  cracker 
amidst  a  bevy  of  girls,  when  every  zig-zag  bounce  and 
explosion  follows  the  motions  of  some  fugitive  petti- 
coat. The  Doctor  and  I  came  to  different  conclusions 
upon  this  occurrence.  His  conclusion  was — that  your 
case  was  past  relief ;  that  the  "  comminations  "  would 
be  thrown  away ;  and  that  the  text  of  his  letter  re- 
quired no  further  revision.  Mine,  on  the  contrary, 
was — too  grave,  you  will  think,  for  the  occasion.  For 
it  struck  me  that  the  disgust,  which  lies  at  the  root  of 
all  you  say  on  the  subject  of  Chronology,  is  no  fault  of 
yours,  but  due,  in  fact,  to  the  dulness  and  somnolence 
of  those  who  hitherto  have  treated  Chronology.  This 
threw  me  upon  devising  a  better  scheme  of  Chronology 
— a  better  scheme,  I  mean,  for  teaching  it.  Better  it 
must  be,  if  it  does  not  shock  your  sense  of  elegance  by 
its  unwieldiness,  and  does  not  confound  your  faculty 
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of  remembering  by  its  perplexity.  A  man  does  not 
offend  by  vanity  who  says  that  the  road  which  he  pro- 
poses is  shorter  or  is  cheaper.  Comparative  shortness 
and  cheapness  are  matters  of  fact  which  cannot  be  dis- 
puted or  evaded.  And  that  a  scheme  for  communicat- 
ing a  particular  branch  of  knowledge  is  apprehended 
without  effort,  and  not  forgotten  without  difficulty, — 
these  are  pretensions  not  liable  to  caprices  of  taste,  but 
settled  by  a  ready  appeal  to  practical  experiments. 

You  will  not  ask  me  now  why  I  address  this  little 
work  to  yourself;  in  part  that  has  been  explained 
already,  by  showing  that  you  originally  suggested  such 
a  labour  to  me.  There  is,  however,  another  reason  for 
so  addressing  it  worth  attention,  in  circumstances  which 
allow  it  to  be  heard.  Not  impossibly  in  such  a  work  a 
necessity  may  occasionally  arise  for  citing  a  passage  in 
Greek  or  Latin.  Now,  in  such  a  case,  a  lady  is  privi- 
leged to  call  for  a  translation.  She,  therefore,  stands 
between  the  author  and  the  wrath  of  his  male  readers, 
one  section  of  whom  will  otherwise  in  any  case  be 
offended  with  him,  let  him  take  what  course  he  will. 
Are  they  classical  scholars  1 — In  that  case  their  pride 
is  mortified  by  the  superfluous  aid,  if  he  does  translate 
them.  Are  they  no  scholars,  or  imperfect  ones? — In 
that  case  they  are  still  more  reasonably  offended  if  he 
does  not  translate  them.  For  they  suffer  not  merely  in 
their  pride,  but  also  in  their  interests  and  their  rights, 
when  finding  secrets  locked  up  in  Greek  and  Latin 
against  themselves,  though  parts  (and,  for  anything 
they  know,  essential  parts)  of  a  work  which  they  have 
paid  for.  To  those  who  haughtily  reject  the  trans- 
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lator's  aid,  this  aid  volunteered  becomes  an  insult. 
To  those  who  angrily  demand  it,  this  aid  withheld 
becomes  a  swindle.  But  the  presiding  influence  of  a 
lady  silences  all  objections,  and  reconciles  all  feuds. 
The  scholar  submits  to  what,  no  longer  understood  as 
addressed  to  him,  is  no  longer  an  insult.  And  he  that 
has  small  Latin  with  perhaps  less  Greek,  though  not 
quite  sure  that  the  lamps  were  lighted  on  his  account, 
is  appeased  by  the  unrestricted  admission  to  their 
benefits.  It  is,  Caroline,  becoming  more  and  more  a 
necessity  of  our  times  to  consult  even  in  literature  the 
tastes  or  the  interests  of  the  multitude.  And,  wherever 
a  counter-interest  rears  its  head  in  rivalship,  so  as  to 
endanger  a  schism  menacing  to  the  author,  it  is  (you 
will  admit)  a  Machiavelian  stroke  of  policy  if  this  schism 
can  be  hushed  by  so  simple  an  expedient  as  that  of 
placing  the  presiding  patronage  of  the  work  in  the 
hands  of  a  lady, — whose  wishes  being  absolute  com- 
mands, leave  no  room  for  murmurs  to  the  male  part  of 
the  audience,  whether  otherwise  they  would  have  ap- 
proved of  them  or  not. 

This,  however,  you  will  say,  is  offering  a  compliment 
to  your  sex  generally,  and  not  to  yourself  as  an  indi- 
vidual. But,  if  as  yet  there  is  no  compliment  to  you, 
there  shall  be,  before  you  and  I  are  a  quarter  of  a  page 
older.  And  here  it  comes,  so  hold  out  your  beautiful 
hands,  and  catch  it.  Simply  by  compelling  Greek  to 
talk  English,  you  exert  no  greater  influence,  it  is  true, 
over  this  little  work  than  belongs  rightfully  to  your 
sex.  But  I,  by  placing  your  name  at  its  head,  which 
now  I  do,  christening  it,  Letters  to  Caroline  on  Chron* 
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ology,  acknowledge  and  proclaim  you  for  its  sole  and 
individual  inspirer.  When  a  lady  has,  by  deep  im- 
pressions of  her  beauty  and  intelligence,  caused  any 
man  to  write  a  book,  which  otherwise  most  certainly 
he  would  not  have  written,  that  lady  for  that  book  and 
for  that  author  becomes  a  suggesting  muse ;  as  much 
so  as  ever  Melpomene  to  Sophocles,  or  Urania  to 
Milton.  You  stand  in  that  relation  to  myself, — and 
whatever  splendour  the  work  may  obtain,  which  doubt- 
less will  be  dazzling  and  blinding  to  my  enemies,  and 
whatever  taste  of  immortality  (which  it  would  be  sinful 
to  think  of  as  stretching  through  less  than  three  mil- 
lennia, by  which  time  it  will  require,  as  Jonathan  says, 
"considerable  of"  an  appendix),  I  here  protest  before 
the  venerable  and  never-else-than-judicious  public,  that 
this  splendour  and  this  immortality  are  to  be  regarded 
in  the  light  of  honours  not  so  much  shared  by  you  as 
appropriated  and  originally  radiated  by  you.  The  title 
which  I  have  announced, — "Letters  to  Caroline  on 
Chronology" — is,  in  fact,  a  plagiarism.  In  the  last 
two  generations  there  was  a  French  work,  popular  in 
France  and  partially  so  in  England,  entitled,  Lettres  a 
Emilie  sur  la  MytJiologie.  The  author  was,  according 
to  my  present  remembrance,  M.  Dumoustier.  Now, 
Caroline,  I  feel  and  avow  a  confidence,  that  these 
Letters  to  Caroline  will  take  a  higher  flight  than  the 
Lettres  a  Emilie.  In  some  small  degree  on  account  of 
the  several  subjects,  but  far  more  on  account  of  the 
several  inspirations  under  which  the  two  works  arose. 
You  will  not  imagine,  Caroline,  that  I  am  making  love 
to  one  so  youthful  as  yourself.  You  know  me  too  well 
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for  that.  But  as  you  have  done  me  the  gracious  office 
of  an  inspiring  muse,  I  will  return  it  in  the  romantic 
spirit  of  an  earthly  knight-errant.  He,  you  are  aware, 
oftentimes  made  solemn  proclamation  that  the  lady 
whom  he  honoured  excelled  in  beauty  and  virtue  by 
inexpressible  degrees  all  other  ladies  of  an  entire  pro- 
vince, or  (it  might  be)  kingdom,  though  not  pretending 
that  he  had  ever  seen  those  other  ladies,  or  that  he 
could  have  had  any  opportunity  of  making  a  comparison. 
I,  following  his  excellent  example,  and  labouring  under 
a  similar  disadvantage  in  never  having  seen  Monsieur 
Dumoustier's  Emilie,  nevertheless  avow  and  publish 
my  belief,  that  in  her  best  days  she  was  not  worthy  of 
holding  a  candle  to  you ;  and  that  if  M.  Dumoustier's 
book  were  otherwise  superior  to  mine,  not  the  less, 
mine  is  entitled  to  the  precedence  in  virtue  of  its 
superior  sanction  and  loftier  inspiration.  I  wish  to 
publish  in  the  ears  of  a  misbelieving  or  sceptical  age, 
and  by  sound  of  trumpet,  if  that  were  possible, 

"  That  thou  art  a  girl  as  much  finer  than  she, 
As  he  "  (the  aforesaid  Dumoustier)  "  was  a  writer  sublimer 
than  me." 

These  lines  are  by  our  English  wit,  Matthew  Prior  (the 
man  whom  Bishop  Burnet  called  "  our  Prior) ;  and 
rather  damaged,  as  you  may  observe,  in  the  last  word 
as  to  the  matter  of  grammar.  Prior  was  then  making 
a  double  comparison — viz.  of  himself,  as  a  poet,  with 
the  great  Roman  poet,  Horace  ;  and  of  the  English 
lady  who  accepted  his  own  homage,  with  Lydia,  or 
Lebbia,  or  some  one  of  those  many  Mediterranean 
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ladies  to  whom  the  fickle  Roman  was  for  the  moment 
presenting  /MS.  And  Prior  contended  (justly,  I  doubt 
not)  that,  immeasureahly  as  Rome  went  ahead  of  Eng- 
land in  this  particular  contest  of  the  two  poets,  not  in 
any  less  proportion  did  England  take  the  lead  when 
the  contest  was  transferred  to  the  two  ladies.  I,  you 
see,  content,  like  Prior,  with  the  victory  of  my  par- 
ticular patroness,  have  submitted  to  have  my  own  rela- 
tion to  Dumoustier  governed  and  settled  by  that  of 
Prior  to  Horace.  One  victory  is  enough  for  me. 
Else,  on  looking  back  to  M.  Dumoustier's  style  of  com- 
position, I  might  really  find  ground  for  demurring. 
But  no  matter  for  that.  If,  as  some  people  imagine, 
the  steam-engine  is  to  make  all  things  new,  of  course 
it  will  soon  manufacture  a  new  literature — in  which 
case,  we  writers  of  the  old  dynasty  are  sure  to  be 
kicked  out  of  the  library  into  some  distant  lumber- 
room.  I  understand  that  in  the  Advocates'  and  Signet 
Library  at  Edinburgh  they  have  or  had  a  large  clothes- 
basket,  or  rag-basket,  a  sort  of  chiffonie're,  into  the 
keeping  of  which  the  custom  was  to  consign  all  books 
regarded  as  rubbish,  which  they  receive  (or  once  did 
receive)  gratuitously  under  an  old  statute.  At  stated 
intervals  the  basket  was  transferred  to  subterraneous 
vaults,  and  never  again  visited  by  any  inquest  but  that 
of  rats.*  Dumoustier  and  I,  in  such  a  revolution  of 
dynasties,  are  destined  to  the  same  fate.  We  shall  both 

*  It  is  a  curious  fact,  and  worth  recording  amongst  the  delicice 
and  facetiae  of  literature,  especially  because  it  serves  to  measure 
the  enormous  revolutions  continually  going  on  in  the  vast  worlds 
of  opinion  and  taste,  that  Wordsworth's  Excursion  was  amongst 
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be  "basketed"  to  a  certainty.  He,  not  less  than  I, 
will  have  to  march  down  in  state  to  the  dismal  crypts 
where  cobwebs  and  rats  predominate.  In  such  a 
descent,  it  will  avail  him  little  that  I,  in  obedience  to 
a  precedent  ruled  by  Mat  Prior,  had  yielded  the  pas 
to  him  on  the  question  of  composition.  Whereas  me 
it  would  avail  much,  possibly  to  the  extent  of  a  re- 
prieve altogether  from  the  basket,  if  I  could  succeed  in 
consecrating  my  little  book  by  a  faithful  portrait  of  the 
lovely  Caroline.  Or  supposing  that  both  of  us  should 
at  intervals  be  summoned  back  to  the  regions  above, 
with  a  view  to  our  separate  notions  upon  some  dis- 
puted question,  Duinoustier  (it  is  clear),  with  his 
lugubrious  portrait  of  Emilie,  could  never  hope  to  be 
hauled  out  from  the  cobwebs  with  any  instrument 
better  than  the  kitchen  fire-tongs.  Whereas  me,  no 
man  that  had  ever  felt  the  witchery  of  that  sweet 
inaugurating  Carolinian  miniature,  would  dream  of 
touching  but  with  the  rarest  pair  of  sugar-tongs,  made 
of  gold  by  Benevenuto  Cellini,  or  by  some  more  recent 
artist  in  the  service  of  Eundle  and  Bridge. 

Oh,  dear  C.,  I  know  you  doat  upon  nonsense.  So 
do  I.  But  now,  in  my  next  letter,  I  will  endeavour 
to  talk  weighty  ponderous  sense — heavy  as  lead.  And 
it  shall  go  hard,  but  I  will  make  myself  as  dull  as 
ditch-water. 

A  necessity   arises    at  this   point  that   something 

the  books  condemned  to  the  basket,  and  did  actually  in  that 
honourable  conveyance  go  down  to  Hades.  Under  whose 
award,  I  am  not  certain  ;  but,  as  I  heard,  of  Dr.  Irving,  the 
chief  librarian  at  that  time. 
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should  be  said,  and  some  errors  dissipated,  with  re- 
spect to  the  uses  of  Chronology.  Bear  with  me,  Caro- 
line, in  this  trespass  on  your  patience.  You  have 
heard  me  at  times  deriding  the  rhetorical  propensity  of 
book-makers,  and  too  often  of  people  much  above  the 
necessities  of  that  trade,  to  detain  and  tease  the  reader 
by  a  flowery  pleading  (usually  quite  superfluous)  on  the 
value,  the  benefits,  or  the  precedency  in  point  of 
honour,  belonging  to  any  branch  of  science  or  erudition 
which  they  are  treating.  Continually,  in  such  cases, 
the  question  arises,  why  not  assume  its  value  as  a 
thing  that  nobody  disputes  ?  Why  not  postulate,  in 
one  emphatic  sentence,  what  it  would  argue  a  rare 
eccentricity,  or  some  disturbance  of  the  understanding 
in  any  man,  to  doubt  1  Wherefore  abuse  a  reader's 
good  nature  by  seducing  him  into  a  preliminary  chap- 
ter of  demonstration  that  history,  for  instance,  or  that 
geography,  is  an  indispensable  study  ?  The  reader,  be 
assured,  if  left  to  his  own  choice,  would  make  no  de- 
mand for  hearing  counsel  upon  that  point.  And,  in 
reality,  throughout  my  whole  life,  I  have  met  with 
only  one  man  who  deliberately  and  solemnly  valued 
himself  upon  not  being  acquainted  with  history.  Upon 
that  one  crotcheteer,  or  some  lurking  brother  of  his, 
would  it  be  worth  while  to  waste  powder  and  shot  ? 
Considering,  also,  that  what  in  this  case  answers  to 
"  powder  and  shot," — viz.  time  and  the  effort  of  array- 
ing arguments,  etc. — not  only  entails  a  costly  expendi- 
ture, but  is  at  the  cost  of  every  separate  reader  (counted, 
perhaps,  by  thousands),  and  not  simply  of  the  indivi- 
dual writer.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  fair  to 
VOL.  xvi.  F 
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quote  the  brief  criticism  of  the  ancient  cynic  (which, 
under  other  circumstances,  might  not  be  fair)  upon  a 
laboured  Eulogy  of  Hercules — "  Quis  vitupemvit  ?" 
Why  who  (if  you  please)  has  been  blaming  him  ? 
And,  I  fear,  Caroline,  that  your  malicious  memory  will 
call  back  that  laughing  remark  of  mine  upon  this  occa- 
sion, if  but  a  moment's  delay  should  be  made  for  the 
sake  of  vindicating  its  own  place  and  appreciation  to 
Chronology.  "  Who,  if  you  please,"  will  be  your  ob- 
jection, "  has  been  undervaluing  Chronology  1 "  Why, 
no,  not  expressly  and  formally  undervaluing  it ;  but, 
oftentimes,  in  the  very  praises  given  to  any  object, 
whether  thing  or  person,  is  involved  virtually  a  dis- 
praise. If  it  had  happened  that  the  deepest  services 
of  the  ancient  Hercules  were  of  a  kind  to  retreat  from 
popular  notice  or  from  popular  esteem,  and  that  those 
chiefly  forced  themselves  into  the  foreground  which 
were  showy  in  their  display,  or  which  connected  them- 
selves with  local  vainglory  by  their  results,  the  vic- 
torious answer  to  the  cynic  would  have  been — Who 
blamed  him,  do  you  say  ?  Why,  everybody  has  blamed 
him,  and  is  blaming  him  at  this  moment,  who  praises 
him  amiss — that  is,  who  praises  him  on  false  grounds, 
or  who  distributes  his  praise  on  a  false  scale  of  pro- 
portions. I  do  not  pretend  to  say,  nor  is  it  import- 
ant to  say,  how  far  that  was  true  of  the  mythical  per- 
sonage called  Hercules  ;  but  of  Chronology  it  is  cer- 
tainly true.  Whosoever  praises  it  under  the  ordinary 
conception  of  its  purposes,  mispraises  it ;  whosoever 
praises  it  under  the  notion  that,  like  geography,  it 
contributes  a  share  to  what  may  be  called  the  arron* 
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dissement,  or  the  orbicular  completion,  of  historical 
accuracy — and  that  it  is  valuable,  therefore,  exactly  in 
the  degree  in  which  it  executes  that  purpose — is 
wrong,  and  by  a  logical  necessity  is  wrong.  The  man 
whose  error  commences  in  a  false  idea  of  his  theme, 
whose  fault  is  laid  in  the  very  germ  of  the  conception 
from  which  he  starts,  must  be  more  and  more  erroneous 
in  proportion  as  he  is  more  and  more  true  to  himself. 
Inconsequence  and  want  of  fidelity  to  his  own  prin- 
ciple offer  to  him  his  only  chance  for  wandering  into 
truth.  Nobody,  you  say,  has  blamed  Chronology ; 
and  for  that  reason,  nobody  has  any  excuse  for  lauding 
it.  True,  nobody  has  set  himself  with  "  malice  afore- 
thought" to  vilify,  slander,  or  traitorously  behind  its 
back  to  blacken  the  character  of  Chronology.  Eut  if, 
in  affecting  to  commend  it,  almost  every  writer  dwells 
with  an  insidious  emphasis  upon  a  trivial  function  of 
that  same  Chronology,  or  what  comparatively  is  trivial, — 
there  and  then,  and  in  that  misplaced  praise,  he  couches 
(meaning,  or  not  meaning,  to  do  so)  a  virtual  disparage- 
ment, which  justifies  me  or  any  neutral  bystander  in 
coming  forward  with  a  determinate  assertion  of  its  real 
value.  In  the  studied  commendation  of  your  friend 
for  a  secondary  distinction  has  not  unfrequently  been 
involved  the  secret  denial  of  your  friend's  claim  to 
some  paramount  distinction.  The  praise  has  been  offered, 
and  practically  that  praise  has  operated,  as  a  searching 
calumny.  And  the  cases  are  not  few  in  which  it  has 
become  necessary  to  come  forward  with  hostile  demon- 
strations against  this  sincere  eulogist  as  against  the 
bitterest  of  slanderers.  Do  not,  fancy  this  to  be  a  bare 
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fantastic  possibility,  sketched  in  some  scholastic  de- 
bating hall  of  Laputa.  That  case  is  too  notoriously 
possible,  which  has  been  realised ;  and  too  notoriously 
real,  which  has  locally  been  successful.  Dr.  Andrew 
Bell,  the  first  efficient  observer, — the  first  improver, — 
the  first  importer  into  our  British  Isles  of  what  was 
called  the  Madras  System  for  the  cheap,  the  rapid, 
and  the  accurate  sowing  of  knowledge  broadcast, — was 
attacked  slanderously,  and  most  of  all  by  those  who 
came  forward  in  the  character  of  ostentatious  eulogists. 
He  was  praised,  he  was  oppressed  with  praise,  as  one 
who  had  popularised,  or  (if  not  popularised)  had  brought 
under  aristocratic  patronage  the  supposed  system  of 
Mr.  Lancaster.  The  purpose  of  this  perfidious  praise 
being  fraudulently  to  draw  away  the  eyes  of  men  from 
the  broad  fact,  that  Mr.  Lancaster  had  dishonourably 
appropriated  the  discoveries  and  adaptations  of  Dr. 
Bell,  and  in  that  way  to  secure  for  him  the  profit  in  a 
pecuniary  sense,  for  his  own  religious  sect  the  credit 
(in  an  intellectual  sense)  of  novelties  which,  even  then, 
were  beginning  to  wear  the  promise  of  national  benefits. 
Strange  it  is,  or  strange  it  would  be  to  man,  without 
positive  experience,  to  correct  his  natural  preconceptions, 
that, — under  our  system  of  press  illumination,  living, 
as  we  all  fancy,  under  the  broad  glare  of  noontide,  with 
no  artificial  darkness  to  mislead  us,  no  darkness  (we  all 
fondly  conceit)  beyond  what  the  limitation  of  our 
faculties  necessitates, — such  a  delusion  as  that  which 
respects  the  relative  pretensions  of  Bell  and  Lancaster 
should  have  been  possible  for  a  month.  Much  more 
was  it  strange  that  this  delusion  should  prosper,  when 
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it  had  to  make  head  against  a  champion  so  unrivalled 
as  Southey.  But  stranger  even  than  that  was  the 
conflict  between  the  rival  pretensions  of  Clarkson  and 
Wilberforce,  as  to  the  leadership  in  the  ever-memorable 
crusade  against  the  African  Slave  Trade.  There  could, 
I  presume,  be  no  opening  amongst  those  who  really 
venerated  truth  for  any  dispute  as  to  the  allocation  in 
that  case  of  the  homage  due,  whether,  as  to  kind  or  as 
to  degree,  Clarkson,  in  so  far  as  the  question  regarded 
time,  was  the  inaugurator  of  the  great  conflict.  That  was 
his  just  claim.  He  broke  the  ground,  and  formed  the 
earliest  camp,  in  that  field ;  and  to  men  that  should 
succeed,  he  left  no  possibility  of  ranking  higher  than 
his  followers  or  imitators.  To  this  coronet  of  deathless 
flowers,  could  it  be  imagined  possible  to  add  another 
hue  of  glory  ?  Yes,  and  it  was  that  the  earliest  step 
taken  in  this  mighty  movement,  which  terminated  in 
the  tearing  and  scattering  to  the  winds  of  that  "  bloody 
writing  by  all  nations  known,"  had  been  taken  by  him 
when  a  student  at  Cambridge.  A  juvenile  prize  essay, 
expanded  by  his  own  further  researches,  formed  the 
corner-stone  of  that  mighty  temple  which  at  this  day 
throws  its  shadow  over  all  lands.  Nevertheless,  in 
defiance  of  all  this,  and  the  notoriety  of  all  this,  it 
suited  the  policy  of  a  faction  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
it  suited  also  the  obstinate  prejudices  of  certain  religious 
sectarians,  and  it  suited  the  pecuniary  interests  of  a  cele- 
brated Eeview,  that  Wilberforce  should  carry  off  the 
primitice  from  this  great  field.  And  for  a  long  season 
this  profligate  contempt  of  justice  did  really  triumph. 
Eventually,  as  in  all  cases,  the  truth  asserted  its  rights 
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But  this  was  after  the  personal  interests  in  falsehood 
had  been  extinguished  by  the  changes  of  the  grave. 
Short  of  the  grave  was  no  power  found  amongst  the 
belligerent  forces  equal  to  the  task  of  righting  an  indi- 
vidual, and  equitably  distributing  the  praise  in  a  cause 
which,  through  all  its  stages,  had  moved  scenically  and 
pompously  before  the  eyes  of  a  vast  national  audience, 
sitting  in  the  very  centre  of  light. 

These  cases  of  the  Madras  System  and  of  the  African 
Slave  Trade  I  mention,  not  as  having  any  direct  con- 
nection with  the  subject  before  us,  but  as  yielding  the 
most  flagrant  proof,  that,  under  the  mask  of  a  false 
insidious  praise,  it  is  very  possible  to  suppress  the  true 
one.  If  such  a  result  can  be  accomplished  in  the  case 
of  persons,  backed  by  living  partisans,  how  much  more 
in  the  case  of  things  and  abstract  interests!  Bell  and 
Clarkson  were  not  blamed,  they  were  ardently  praised ; 
but  they  were  praised  on  such  pretended  claims  as 
involved  covertly  the  denial  of  their  real  claims.  He 
that  was  complimented  as  having  diffused  or  popular- 
ised, could  not  be  supposed  to  have  introduced.  And, 
in  like  manner,  if  Chronology  does  really  add  no  more 
than  an  outside  grace  of  finish  and  correctness  to  his- 
tory, in  the  same  way  as  it  adds  a  decoration  to  the 
biography  of  a  great  man  when  a  sketch  is  given  of  the 
house  in  which  he  was  born ;  in  that  case  it  can  hardly 
be  supposed  to  enter  into  the  very  constitution  of 
history  as  one  of  its  internal  elements. 

Yet  this  it  does — it  enters  into  the  important  parts 
of  history  as  one  of  the  main  conditions  under  which 
history  itself  is  intelligible,  or  under  which  history 
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makes  other  things  intelligible  for  any  profitable  pur- 
pose. Here,  therefore,  and  under  this  leading  idea,  I 
will  put  briefly  the  separate  functions  by  which  Chron- 
ology either  combines  with  the  facts  of  history,  so  as  to 
create  them  into  a  new  life,  and  to  impress  upon  them 
a  moral  meaning,  such  as  nakedly  and  separately  those 
facts  would  not  possess  ;  or  else  forms  a  machinery 
for  recalling  and  facilitating  the  memorial  conquest  of 
historical  facts  in  their  orderly  succession. 

"What  is  the  substantial  error  committed  in  anachron- 
isms ?  It  is — that  such  modes  of  blunder  disturb  the 
moral  relations  of  things  ;  for  if  an  anachronism  has  no 
effect  of  that  sort,  and  is  merely  shown  to  be  such  by 
some  appeal  to  an  almanac  or  register  of  dates,  it  is 
pure  pedantry  much  to  insist  upon  it  as  a  fault.  If  a 
man  should  describe  an  Argonaut  as  guiding  himself  on 
the  Euxine  by  the  mariner's  compass,  unknown  pro- 
bably to  Greece  for  twenty-five  centuries  later,  undeniably 
he  commits  an  anachronism.  But  it  is  one  of  little  im- 
portance. The  Argonaut  guided  himself  by  the  polar 
constellations,  though  he  had  no  means  of  assigning 
them  in  cloudy  weather.  Even  in  making  an  Argonaut 
call  the  Black  Sea  by  the  name  of  Euxine,  there  is 
probably  an  anachronism,  since  originally  it  was  called 
by  a  name  indicating  its  inhospitable  character,  and  the 
Euxine  (or  hospitable)  Sea  was  a  mere  superstitious 
euphemism  for  the  propitiation  of  the  dark  power 
which  made  that  sea  treacherous  and  dangerous.  It 
was  by  anachronisms  of  this  character  that  Bentley 
detected  the  spuriousness  of  the  letters  ascribed  to 
Phalaris.  Sicilian  towns,  etc.,  were  in  those  letters 
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called  by  names  that  did  not  arise  until  that  prince 
had  been  dead  for  centuries.  Manufactures  were  men- 
tioned that  were  of  much  later  invention.  As  handles 
for  the  exposure  of  a  systematic  forgery,  which  often- 
times had  a  moral  significance,  these  indications  were 
valuable,  and  gave  excessive  brilliancy  to  that  immortal 
dissertation  of  Bentley's.  But  separately,  for  them- 
selves, they  were  often  harmless  and  inert ;  not  pro- 
ductive, I  mean  to  say,  of  any  consequences  startling 
to  the  general  system  and  coherency  of  our  ideas.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  when  Shakspeare  (Troilus  and  Cres- 
sida,  Act  ii.  Sc.  2)  makes  Hector  say  in  reproach  to  two 
of  his  brothers,  that  they  had  spoken 

"  superficially ;  not  much 

Unlike  young  men  whom  Aristotle  thought 
Unfit  to  hear  moral  philosophy  " — 

he  shocks  and  untunes  our  whole  system  of  moral 
associations.  If  it  were  possible  that  a  philosopher  so 
exquisitely  subtle  as  Aristotle,  whose  works  in  my  line 
presuppose  a  meditative  generation  disciplined  to  in- 
tellectual exercises,  could  really  have  coexisted  with  the 
race  of  barbarous  warriors  that  beleaguered  Troy,  in  that 
case  the  relations  of  thought  to  manners  and  usages 
would  melt  into  a  mere  chaos  and  unintelligible  an- 
archy of  elements.  Parallelisms  of  a  corresponding 
character  may  be  shown  at  every  turn  in  geographical 
blunders,  or  what  might  be  called  anatopisms.  In  the 
Winter's  Tale,  it  is  a  most  pardonable  blunder  that 
Bohemia  is  represented  as  a  maritime  country.  The 
mistake  was  natural.  For  in  maps  on  a  small  scale  the 
capital  letters  which  indicate  the  great  divisions  of 
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kingdoms,  generally  enough,  under  the  rude  engraving 
and  typography  of  Shakspeare's  age  sprawl  away  into 
regions  utterly  alien.  The  word  Bohemia  I  have  niy- 
self  seen  stretching  in  a  curve  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Adriatic.  And  the  disturbing  consequences  of  such  a 
mistake  are  none  at  all.  But  when  De  Foe,  with  no 
reason  whatever,  places  the  solitary  island  of  Robinson 
Crusoe  on  the  wrong  side  of  America — viz.,  on  the 
eastern  side,  he  ruins  the  holy  sequestration  from  man 
and  populous  cities,  which  is  the  very  nidus  (that 
word  means  nest,  Caroline)  in  which  only  the  imagin- 
ative elements  of  Crusoe's  situation  can  prosper.  The 
Atlantic,  even  in  those  days,  was  as  much  vulgarised  by 
human  hurryings  and  impertinent  transits  as  Fleet 
Street  or  the  Palais  Royal.  Non-liability  to  intrusion,  so 
essential  a  feature  in  the  desolation  of  Robinson  Crusoe, 
at  one  blow  annihilated  by  this  inexplicable  caprice. 

Chronology  now  it  is  which  makes  large  and  virtual 
anachronisms  impossible ;  not  by  arbitrary  annexations 
of  numerical  dates  to  such  or  such  names,  a  process 
which  the  giddy  Carolines  of  this  earth  forget  as  fast 
as  they  learn,  but  by  grouping  together  and  interlock- 
ing into  the  same  system  of  action,  or  the  same  dramatic 
situations,  the  leading  men  who  carry  on,  at  any  par- 
ticular era,  the  business  and  moving  pantomime  of  the 
world.  For  instance,  at  the  great  revolutionary  era  in 
Rome,  which  preceded  our  Christian  era  by  about  half 
a  century,  there  were  two  great  volcanic  impulses  at 
work;  one  the  impulse  tending  outwards  to  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  known  potentates  lying  round  the 
Mediterranean.  This  moved  under  a  secret  instinct — 
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under  a  necessity — that  could  not  have  been  evaded  by 
Pagan  Eome.  But  the  other  impulse,  working  within, 
moved  towards  a  reconstitution  of  Eoman  society. 
Caesar,  the  sole  real  patriot  of  his  day,  was  not  (as 
people  fancy)  a  democrat.  His  main  object  was  to  re- 
organise a  powerful  and  healthy  aristocracy,  that  should 
no  longer  find  a  necessity  for  turning  itself  into  an 
oligarchy,  and  for  turning  the  democracy  into  a  mass 
of  inevitable  hirelings.  This  central  pivot  of  the  Eoman 
policy  at  that  era,  once  apprehended,  assigns  to  all  the 
leading  factions  their  place,  as  in  a  drama.  The  his- 
tory itself  weaves  the  web  of  the  Chronology  ;  and  the 
Chronology  once  apprehended  as  a  thing  involved  in  the 
facts,  when  understood  and  constructed  into  systematic 
meaning,  easily  reacts  upon  the  history  by  such  slight 
efforts. 
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You,  Caroline,  are  unaffectedly  religious  ;  nor  could 
you  be  esteemed  as  you  are  esteemed  if  you  were  not. 
Irreligion  (by  which  I  mean  the  want  of  a  devotional 
temper  in  the  presence  of  mysterious  and  consecrated 
ideas),  or  even  a  tendency  to  latitudinarian  thinking 
upon  such  ideas,  is  viewed  with  little  toleration  in  a 
woman.  The  believing  and  confiding  instinct  is  origin- 
ally stronger  in  the  female  mind  than  in  ours.  There 
is  much  in  the  sexual  position  of  woman  to  unfold  this 
instinct.  And  any  attempt  to  work  against  this  ap- 
parent purpose  of  nature  is  felt  by  the  delicate  percep- 
tions of  woman  to  sit  ungracefully  upon  herself  as  an 
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audacity  of  an  unsexual  character.  Are  men,  therefore, 
privileged  to  be  sceptical  1  Is  the  general  robustness 
of  the  masculine  intellect,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  sort 
of  natural  invitation  to  men  for  confronting  with  bold- 
ness such  speculations  as  seem  dangerous,  or  for  pur- 
suing with  energy  such  as  are  intricate  and  thorny,  to 
be  interpreted  also  as  a  warrant  or  natural  license  for 
pressing  onwards  in  that  path,  until  all  religious  awe 
may  have  been  swallowed  up  in  doubt  or  mere  distrac- 
tion ?  Certainly  not.  Men  have  no  license  stretching 
to  that  extent.  Beyond  the  boundary  and  ring-fence 
of  an  ultimate  faith  in  the  capital  articles  of  revealed 
truth,  no  man  can  trespass  without  a  risk  of  losing  his 
compass  ;  he  cannot  speculate  safely  so  far  as  that.  But 
within  this  boundary,  and  up  to  its  extremest  limits, 
lies  an  immense  field  of  invitation  to  the  energies  of  the 
speculative  understanding — a  field  fertile  in  problems 
of  every  class.  And  as  to  these  problems,  what  I  assert 
is — that  men  lawfully,  and  even  laudably,  undertake 
their  investigation ;  whereas  in  ladies  it  is  more  be- 
coming, as  being  more  in  harmony  with  the  retiring 
graces  of  their  sexual  character,  that  they  should  prac- 
tise a  general  rule  of  submission  to  the  traditional 
belief  of  their  own  separate  church,  even  where  that 
belief  has  long  been  notoriously  challenged  as  erro- 
neous. A  case  of  this  nature  presents  itself  at  the  very 
threshold  of  Chronology.  You,  as  a  person  justly 
scrupulous,  and  even  timorous,  on  all  paths  that  tend 
towards  the  great  debating  fields  of  religion,  naturally 
would  give  me  small  thanks  for  seeking  to  unsettle 
your  belief  in  any  opinion  whatever,  important  or  not 
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important,  which  seemed  able  to  plead  any  scriptural 
sanction.  But  I,  whose  license  of  inquiry  (for  the 
reason  mentioned)  stretches  further,  feel  myself  en- 
titled to  examine  how  far  that  opinion,  seemingly 
authorised  by  Scripture,  really  is  so  in  virtue  and 
design. 

The  opinion  which  I  controvert,  am  controverting, 
and  do  controvert,  is  this — that  a  Chronology  for  the 
first  millennia  is  expressly  delivered  by  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Now  every  man  who  knows  me,  or  knows  any- 
thing of  my  peculiar  propensities  and  predispositions  in 
questions  of  religious  belief,  will  be  aware  that  what- 
soever can  be  alleged  from  any  book  legitimately  in- 
cluded in  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  one 
sole  reserve,  viz.  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  translation, 
commands  my  homage  and  silent  deference,  even  in 
those  cases  where  I  do  not  entirely  understand  it. 
Men  are  not  to  pick  and  choose  the  parts  of  the  Bible 
which  it  may  suit  their  taste  to  accept.  Acceptable  or 
not,  luminous  or  obscure,  I  submit  to  every  proposition 
in  the  Scriptures  which  is  really  and  truly  there  under 
any  sound  and  learned  interpretation.  But  I  am  not 
bound  to  recognise  as  properly  there  what  can  be  shown 
to  be  falsely  translated,  or  to  have  been  introduced 
under  any  preconception,  either  as  to  facts  or  opinions, 
which  is  now  known  to  be  erroneous.  Not  only  am  I 
not  bound  to  recognise  what  falls  under  these  condi- 
tions, but  where  I  know  it  to  do  so,  or  suspect  that  it 
does,  I  am  under  a  stem  obligation  to  reject  it.  All 
who  have  read  the  Bible  with  attention  must  remember 
that,  in  the  very  closing  words  of  its  closing  book  (Rev. 
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xxii.  18,  19),  a  curse  the  profoundest  is  suspended  over 
that  presumptuous  person  who  shall  take  away  from 
the  words  uttered  in  the  Scriptures,  or — which  happens 
to  be  the  case  here — shall  add  to  them.  It  was  with  a 
view  to  an  absolute  foreclosure  of  such  frauds,  and 
under  the  idea  of  making  them  impossible,  that  pious 
Jews  at  one  era  kept  an  exact  numerical  register  of  the 
words,  and  even  the  letters,  contained  in  the  Law  and 
the  acknowledged  Prophets.  How  many  were  the 
words,  which  was  the  central  word  (or  the  two  central 
words  in  any  case  where  the  whole  ran  to  an  even 
number),  what  word  began,  what  word  ended  each  par- 
ticular book  :  all  these  details  were  carefully  com- 
memorated in  that  register.  Standard  copies  in  the 
custody  of  the  priesthood  were  of  little  avail  against 
frauds  emanating  from  the  priests  themselves,  or  against 
the  destruction  of  such  authentic  copies  during  the  con- 
fusions of  war  and  national  captivity.  But  it  was 
imagined  that  a  register  of  the  particulars  I  have  men- 
tioned was  of  avail.  Such  a  precaution  seemed  to  offer 
the  same  sort  of  security  against  fraud  or  oversight  in 
multiplying  transcripts  of  the  Scriptures,  as  once  ex- 
isted for  another  purpose  in  our  English  Exchequer 
tallies,  or  in  the  irregular  vandyking  of  indentures 
(when,  upon  any  fraud,  the  salient  angles  in  the  ori- 
ginal would  not  correspond  to  the  re-entrant  angles  in 
the  counterpart).*  But  it  is  the  destiny  of  all  human 

*  A  better  illustration  perhaps  would  be  found  in  the  Lace- 
dsemonian  scytale.  Suppose  that  secret  orders  were  sent  to  a 
Spartan  general  commanding  at  a  great  distance  (as  in  Asia- 
Minor),  consequently  under  considerable  risk  of  being  inter- 
cepted by  the  enemy.  Let  these  orders  be  written  upon  a  ribbon. 
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arts,  for  securing  protection  against  violence  or  fraud, 
to  be  met  and  baffled  by  counter-arts.  No  fortress  was 
ever  so  defended  by  engineering  skill,  but  that  by  corre- 
sponding skill  in  the  arts  of  assault,  under  some  ad- 
vantages of  strength  or  opportunity,  it  might  with 

which  ribbon  (according  to  previous  concert)  is  to  be  wound 
spirally  round  a  staff  or  truncheon  confided  to  the  general  at 
starting.  Now  in  such  a  case  all  depends,  as  regards  the  legi- 
bility of  the  ribbon,  upon  the  correspondence  in  thickness  of  the 
truncheon  used  by  the  general  in  relation  to  the  particular 
truncheon  kept  at  Sparta.  Suppose  the  home  truncheon  to  be  four 
and  a  quarter  inches  in  diameter,  then  the  ribbon,  when  wound 
about  a  truncheon  chosen  at  hap-hazard  by  an  enemy  (as,  for  in- 
stance, three  inches  in  diameter),  will  not  bring  its  consecutive 
spiral  folds  into  proper  correspondence  ;  the  whole  text  of  the 
despatch  would  be  mystified  into  Babylonian  confusion,  some- 
thing like  what  we  see  continually  in  a  London  daily  paper, 
where,  from  hurry  at  the  press,  a  false  crease  (or  unintentional 
folding  of  the  paper  for  a  few  inches)  has  had  the  effect  of  bring- 
ing the  initial  words  of  several  lines  successively  into  a  higher 
level  than  the  remainders  of  those  lines  ;  so  that  the  fourth  line, 
for  instance,  in  its  beginning,  lies  level  with  the  ending  of  the 
first  line  ;  and  so  on.  To  read  across  the  several  spires  of  the 
ribbon,  it  is  clear  that  these  spires  must  be  brought  into  con- 
tact at  the  proper  points  of  junction,  which  can  be  effected  only 
by  a  staff  or  cylinder,  whose  diameter  has  previously  been  ad- 
justed to  the  particular  spiral  sweep  assumed  by  the  writer. 
This  was  the  first  rude  artifice  invented  towards  a  cipher.  It  is 
true  that,  by  trying  the  ribbon  upon  a  series  of  cylinders,  gradu- 
ally increasing  in  diameter,  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  would 
at  length  be  attained.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  no  cipher,  the 
most  exquisite,  is  impregnable  to  the  deciphering  skill  of  the 
mathematician,  as  was  demonstrated  in  1645  by  Wallis,  when 
applying  his  science  to  the  cabinet  of  letters  captured  in  the 
king's  coach  at  Naseby.  However  short  of  perfection,  each  of  these 
contrivances — the  ancient  Spartan  scytale,  and  the  modern  Euro- 
pean cipher — interposes  alike  an  obstacle  between  our  own  de- 
spatches  and  the  enemy's  power  to  read  them  ;  which  obstacle 
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deadly  certainty  be  captured.  And  in  the  case  before 
us  one  evasion  is  obvious  and  easy  : — Supposing  a  long 
state  of  public  confusion  to  throw  out  openings  and 
suggestions  for  interested  forgeries,  it  would  always  be 
easy,  by  a  little  management,  to  keep  the  words  and 
the  letters  numerically  equal  to  their  original  amount 
in  the  register ;  and  in  such  a  case  the  register  itself 
operated  as  a  collusive  ally  of  the  forger,  by  giving  an 
apparent  attestation  to  the  non-disturbance  of  the  text. 
Even  at  this  hour,  when  our  means  of  rigorously  ascer- 
taining the  identity  of  standards  from  age  to  age  is  so 
prodigiously  increased,  civil  confusions  and  intestine 
wars  might,  in  a  course  of  fifty  years,  defeat  the  whole 
strength  of  our  resources.  Neither  brass,  nor  iron,  nor 
even  glass,  is  rigorously  self-consistent  as  regards  the 
simple  standards  of  extension  ;  all  expand,  all  contract. 
And  as  regards  the  standards  of  identity  for  the  great 
records  of  human  thought,  of  human  experience,  or  of 
divine  revelation,  not  any  one  of  us  has,  singly,  much 
advantage  above  our  rude  predecessors  in  the  periods  of 
Hebrew  antiquity.  Our  only  absolute  advantage  lies 
in  the  multiplication  of  Christian  and  intellectual 
nations,  since  thus  the  wrecks  and  the  abolition  of  accu- 
rate remembrance,  effected  amongst  any  one  people  by 
popular  convulsions,  are  insulated  and  narrowed  in  re- 
may  sometimes  baffle  the  skill  of  the  enemy,  but  must  always 
have  retarded  him.  And  even  as  regards  that  single  advantage 
of  time,  there  were  instances  in  the  great  war  with  Napoleon 
where  officers  were  killed  in  carrying  hasty  orders  to  distant 
quarters  of  the  field,  and  the  orders,  of  course,  counteracted  by 
the  enemy  ;  which  orders,  if  kept  in  darkness  for  but  one  hour, 
would  probably  have  changed  the  face  of  the  campaign. 
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spect  to  their  desolating  results — all  records,  having  a 
common  interest  for  the  whole  family  of  civilised  man, 
being  now  sealed,  as  it  were,  and  countersigned  amongst 
the  archives  of  every  separate  nation. 

Of  old,  however,  when  one  single  people, — not  very 
numerous,  not  very  powerful,  and  yet  exposed  to  con- 
tinual danger  "by  its  own  warlike  instincts,  and  by  its 
unfortunate  position  amongst  greater  nations, — was  the 
sole  depositary  of  religious  truth  during  a  long  period 
of  war,  chequered  by  a  captivity  of  two  generations  and 
a  translation  to  a  distant  land,  it  became  impossible, 
unless  through  such  miracles  as  are  nowhere  alleged,  that 
the  scriptural  records  should  not  undergo  many  changes, 
were  it  only  through  accommodation  of  the  language  to 
the  changes  worked  by  time,  and  still  more  when  time 
was  aided  by  the  interfusion  of  alien  dialects  on  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates.  Why  is  it  now  that,  in  spite 
of  such  calamities,  apparently  such  ruinous  calamities, 
we  believe  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  in  all  capital  features, 
to  have  come  out  from  that  trying  furnace  in  their 
native  integrity,  unscorched,  and  even  unsinged  ?  That 
many  corruptions  have  crept  into  its  text,  that  changes 
uncounted  have  disturbed  names  and  successions  of 
families,  I  cannot  doubt.  But  what  are  such  changes 
to  us  ?  For  the  Jew,  so  long  as  his  memory  or  his 
traditions  reached  back  with  accuracy  to  the  real  events, 
and  the  real  historical  actors  in  those  events,  it  was 
important  that  the  text  of  the  Scriptures  should  be 
maintained  in  rigorous  purity ;  because  accuracy  in  such 
points,  though  trivial  for  itself,  or  for  any  intrinsic  value 
that  it  could  claim,  stood  in  a  collateral  function  for  a 
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voucher  of  other  and  higher  events, — secret  transactions 
between  God  on  the  one  part,  and  lawgivers,  leaders,  pro- 
phets, on  the  other,  representing  the  Hebrew  people, — 
towards  which,  oftentimes,  the  main  accrediting  evidence 
lay  in  the  authentic  character  and  position  of  the  nar- 
rator ;  so  that,  if  wrong  even  as  to  trifles  that  were 
popularly  known  in  their  true  and  minute  circumstances, 
he  would  have  forfeited  his  claim  generally  to  the 
oracular  station  of  one  speaking  from  God,  and  inter- 
preting the  hidden  counsels  of  God.  Nothing  could  be 
trivial  which  stood  by  possibility  in  any  relation  to  an 
issue  so  solemn.  But,  after  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
all  this  changed  its  aspects.  That  great  and  sorrowful 
transplantation  of  Jerusalem  and  her  children  to  an 
alien  land,*  a  land  of  exile  and  captivity,  from  which 

*  "  An  alien  land,"— What  land  ?  With  regard  to  the  earlier 
captivity  of  the  ten  tribes,  this  question  has  often  been  raised  as 
involving  a  great  mystery.  And,  in  particular,  of  late  years, 
an  American  missionary,  Dr.  Asahel  Grant,  has  applied  himself 
in  a  separate  book  to  its  solution.  But  the  story  of  the  last 
migration,  the  Exodus,  and  dispersion  of  the  two  tribes,  is  not 
at  all  better  known.  Dispersed  they  certainly  were,  and  the 
traces  of  Hebrew  remembrances,  lingering  to  this  day  in  the 
names  of  mountains,  and  (as  it  is  said)  in  the  physiognomy  of 
the  nations  amongst  the  mountains  of  Afghanistan,  of  Beloochi- 
stan,  and  other  regions  approaching  to  the  Indus,  make  it  not 
improbable  that,  according  to  the  Oriental  custom  (a  custom 
illustrated  occasionally,  to  this  day,  in  Asiatic  Muscovy),  a 
large  proportion  of  these  Hebrew  exiles  in  both  captivities  had 
been  applied  to  the  purpose  of  making  good  some  casual  depopu- 
lation from  famine  or  disease  in  the  easternmost  parts  of  the 
Median  empire.  At  all  events,  the  enigma  is  as  clamorous  in 
the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  since  the  children  of  the  second 
captivity,  the  house  of  Jacob  and  Benjamin,  no  more  experienced 
any  commensurate  restoration  than  the  children. of  the  first. 
VOL.  XVI.  G 
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the  vast  majority  never  more  returned,  was  the  first 
great  historical  event  which  could  thoroughly  have 
broken  up  and  confounded  the  Hebrew  historical  tradi- 
tions. But  this  happened  precisely  at  a  time  when 
those  traditions  ceased  to  be  of  any  importance.  What 
I  mean  is,  that,  by  a  noticeable  arrangement  of  Provi- 
dence, the  austere  accuracy  of  the  scriptural  text  in 
points  of  trivial  importance,  or  of  no  importance  at  all 
if  regarded  separately  for  themselves,  but  which  the 
bigoted  and  self-conceited  Jew  never  could  have  been 
brought  to  esteem  as  trivial,  gave  way  exactly  under 
this  catastrophe,  which  took  away  even  this  secondary 
and  incidental  value.  The  children  of  the  captivity, 
rudely  shaken  loose  from  their  old  remembrances,  could 
no  longer,  in  any  later  generation,  find  any  use  or  pur- 
pose in  recurring  to  these  remembrances  as  collateral 
vouchers  for  the  accuracy  of  other  passages  which  rested 
on  no  such  remembrances.  The  severe  critical  text  of 
the  Scriptures,  therefore,  precisely  as  to  those  points 
which  were  always  trivial,  and  precisely  at  the  time 
which  destroyed  even  the  trivial  value,  underwent  a 
great  disturbance.  The  difficulty  of  establishing  the 
titles  of  descent  and  the  genealogical  succession  even  in 
princely  families,  at  the  time  when  the  partial  return 
to  Jerusalem  took  place,  and  the  second  temple  arose, 
satisfies  me  that  much  of  the  old  traditional  legends, 
which  had  clung,  doubtless,  for  a  time,  to  the  Hebrew 
records,  and  for  a  time  had  done  a  real  service  in  the 
way  of  strengthening  the  national  confidence  in  the 
written  annals,  melted  away  under  fervid  affliction, 
which  burned  up  all  but  grand  realities.  A  people, 
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dislocated  from  each  other  in  a  multitude  of  cases,  and 
not  merely  from  their  ancient  home,  scattered,  uncom- 
"bined  by  any  political  tie,  and  bending  under  a  yoke 
of  hopeless  slavery,  had  no  leisure  for  heraldic  luxuries ; 
and,  by  the  waters  of  Babylon,  they  could  have  no  heart 
for  legendary  memorials,  decorating  a  history  which,  for 
them,  was  travelling  towards  oblivion ;  in  the  extinction 
of  all  reasonable  hope  for  those  who  looked  forward, 
there  must  have  finished  all  pleasurable  sympathy  with 
past  glories  for  those  who  looked  back.  And,  at  such 
an  era,  we  may  be  sure  that  all  the  gaieties  and  super- 
fluities of  Hebrew  history  must  have  gone  to  wreck, 
whilst  that  part  of  the  national  records  that  could 
survive  such  shocks  must  have  been  exactly  that  which 
is  intrinsically  indestructible- — viz.  the  great  monuments 
of  God's  intercourse  with  their  ancestors,  the  imperish- 
able grounds  of  the  pure  monotheism  which  distin- 
guished themselves  amongst  nations,  and  that  theory 
of  man's  relation  to  God,  which,  commencing  in  the 
idea  of  a  dreadful  rebellion  on  the  human  side,  ended 
in  the  idea  of  a  corresponding  restoration  to  be  expected 
from  the  Divine  goodness  concurring  with  some  my- 
sterious agency  in  a  Hebrew  female. 

How,  then,  I  ask  again,  in  the  searching  purification 
of  the  Jewish  annals  and  traditional  tales,  did  the 
divine  parts  of  their  scriptural  records  maintain  them- 
selves unaltered  1  Simply  from  this  cause — that, 
resting  upon  eternal  realities,  once  made  known  as 
truths  to  the  human  heart,  they  could  not  afterwards 
sink  into  oblivion  or  collapse.  Whatsoever  is  fanciful 
and  capricious  falls  within  the  empire  of  change.  But 
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for  ideas  that,  by  some  supernatural  illumination,  once 
and  for  ever  had  opened  upon  the  heart  of  one  pri- 
vileged people,  whilst,  for  all  other  peoples,  these  ideas 
lay  in  the  profoundest  darkness,  change  is  not  an  affec- 
tion to  be  apprehended.  The  reason  why  no  verbal 
corruptions  of  the  text  could  ever  disturb  any  capital 
doctrine  of  the  Bible  is — because  such  a  truth  is  not 
of  a  nature  to  be  reached  by  partial,  gradual,  and 
stealthy  corruptions.  That  is  the  reason  also  why  no  mis- 
translations, such  as  exist  abundantly  in  all  European 
versions  of  the  Scriptures,  ever  have  availed,  or  can 
avail,  to  unsettle  or  for  a  moment  to  hide  any  cardinal 
truth  belonging  to  the  Christian  scheme.  Such  a 
truth  is  not  of  a  nature  to  be  partially  eclipsed.  Dis- 
honestly, it  may  be  altogether  suppressed.  It  may  be 
hidden  and  withdrawn ;  but  uttered  at  all,  howsoever 
imperfectly,  it  cannot  be  mutilated.  By  its  own  light 
it  shines  ;  and  the  least  scintillation  of  it,  being  suf- 
fered to  escape,  immediately  integrates  itself  into  the 
orbicular  whole. 

Now,  contrast  (as  regards  the  capacity  of  being 
altered,  lawlessly  interpolated,  or  in  any  way  used  cor- 
ruptly) with  such  imperishable  truths  as  these,  the  ridi- 
culous conceit  of  a  scriptural  chronology,  or  a  scrip- 
tural cosmogony,  under  their  ordinary  representations, 
and  you  see  at  once  that  whilst  the  awful  truth  cannot 
by  any  ingenuity  be  disguised  or  altered,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  fantastic  fable  cannot  preserve  the  same 
features  steadily  through  any  two  versions.  The  ob- 
jections to  a  scriptural  chronology  are  these — First, 
that  any  scheme  of  that  nature,  considered  as  a  revela- 
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tion,  is  unspeakably  degrading  to  the  majesty  of  God. 
Why  should  he  reveal  a  chronology,  more  than  a  geo- 
graphy, more  than  a  spelling-book?  No  purpose 
higher  than  the  gratification  of  an  impertinent  curiosity 
could  be  answered  by  such  a  revelation.  Liberal  we 
sometimes  call  a  curiosity  of  that  nature.  Yes,  liberal, 
as  amongst  ourselves,  as  amongst  human  interests. 
Any  curiosity,  not  selfish,  not  mercenary,  and  not 
petty,  but  having  regard  to  a  general  human  concern, 
may  laudably  pass  for  liberal,  under  a  presupposed 
comparison  with  such  other  modes  of  curiosity  as  point 
to  base,  to  brutal,  or  to  childish  purposes.  But  as 
entering  any  category  of  desires  connected  with  divine 
objects,  all  curiosity  whatsoever  is  a  profane  and  un- 
speakably irreverential  affection.  I  remember  that  in 
the  book  of  Esdras,  when  looking  about  for  the  motives 
which  might  have  excluded  it  from  the  canon,  and 
degraded  it  to  an  apocryphal  rank,  I  stumbled  upon  a 
verse  which  at  once  settled  in  my  mind  the  propriety 
of  that  adjudication.  In  this  verse,  Esdras  has  the 
audacity  to  propound  the  following  little  query  for 
God's  consideration,  hoping  for  an  answer  at  his  earliest 
convenience.  Time,  universal  time,  the  total  period  of 
duration  for  this  planet — suppose  it  to  be  figured  as  an 
ocean,  some  vast  Atlantic  or  Pacific.  That  being 
arranged,  then  what  Mr.  Esdras  modestly  requires  of 
God  is  —  That  He  would  be  pleased  to  reveal  the 
whereabouts  of  the  said  Esdras,  his  position  in  this 
vast  ocean ;  or,  according  to  the  old  Cambridge  pro- 
blem, "  Given  the  captain's  name,  to  determine  the 
ship's  latitude  and  longitude."  Sailing,  in  short,  upon 
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this  vast  expanse,  shoreless  as  regarded  his  optics,  and 
unfathomable  for  any  plummet  of  his,  Esdras  is  sud- 
denly tickled  with  an  itch  of  curiosity,  viz.  upon  this 
point — Was  he  half-way  over  ?  Supposing  some 
mathematic  line  to  bisect  this  huge  ocean,  had  the 
Squire  (Esdras  to  wit)  crossed  this  equatorial  line  ? 
Or  was  he,  perhaps,  in  the  very  act  of  crossing  it  ? 
Or  was  this  act  still  in  a  remote  futurity  ?  Such  is  the 
problem  when  developed.  But  more  briefly,  he  asks 
— Was  the  time  from  the  Creation  to  Esdras  precisely 
equal  to  the  time  from  Esdras  to  the  destruction  of  the 
planet  1  Or,  if  unequal,  was  it  by  more  or  by  less  1  On 
which  side  lay  the  balance  ?  This,  now,  I  call  impu- 
dence, and  not  far  short  of  profaneness.  Eor  what 
possible  relation  has  the  inquiry  to  any  interest  of 
morals  or  religion  ?  How,  if  he  had  demanded  to 
know  the  cube-root  of  all  the  dead  donkeys  lying  in 
the  continent  of  Asia  ?  Could  that  question  have  been 
consistent  with  the  dignity  even  of  human  science  ? 
How  mighty  then  must  be  its  descent  below  the  level 
of  a  Divine  philosophy.  And,  measured  by  such  a 
standard,  Chronology  is  not  at  all  a  more  elevated  specu- 
lation. This  is  the  first  argument  against  a  revealed 
Chronology — viz.  that  such  a  theme  is  far  below  the 
majesty  of  a  heavenly  revelation.  A  second  argument 
is — That  such  a  revelation  is  impossible  without  a  con- 
tinued succession  of  miracles  for  maintaining  its  accu- 
racy. Divine  doctrines,  doctrines  that  without  pre- 
sumption we  can  ascribe  to  God  as  their  author,  spon- 
taneously maintain  themselves  (as  I  have  recently 
attempted  to  explain)  against  all  the  varieties  of  error 
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likely  to  arise  from  the  ignorance  of  translators,  or  the 
narrow  non-conformity  and  unmalleability  of  lan- 
guages. Every  language  of  man,  along  with  its  own 
characteristic  merits,  has  its  own  separate  sources  of  con- 
fusion and  misconception.  And  yet  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures have  triumphed  over  these  resisting  forces  in  all  the 
accessible  languages  of  the  earth.  In  no  language  or 
jargon  do  we  hear  of  any  spiritual  truth  failing*  to 
establish  itself,  and  to  shine  by  its  own  light.  And, 
without  miracles,  or  anything  approaching  to  miracles, 
exactly  as  any  truth  is  of  divine  origin  and  nature,  is 
it  capable  of  self-support.  But  truths  so  entirely  with- 
out natural  relation  to  the  human  heart  as  those  of 
Chronology, — truths  so  arbitrary  and  casual,  holding 
their  place,  therefore,  by  no  anchorage  in  the  human 
affections, — have  no  power  of  recovering  themselves  in 
case  of  disturbance  from  errors  of  transcription,  or  other 
modes  of  human  infirmity.  Truth,  seated  in  the  heart 
or  in  the  reason,  has  a  natural  power  of  self-restoration 
under  any  accident  of  momentary  obscuration.  But 
truths  of  mere  casual  experience,  once  unsettled,  have 
no  principle  of  self-recall.  If,  therefore,  any  chronology 
had  been  sanctioned  by  the  Scriptures,  a  hundred  and 

*  This  is  true,  at  least,  when  the  reference  is  to  cultivated 
and  intellectual  languages.  Meantime,  I  have  a  great  jealousy 
that  serious  misapprehensions  may  have  "been  diffused  through 
barbarous  and  half-developed  languages.  Christianity  is  itself 
the  great  organ  of  improvement  and  expansion  for  uncultured 
languages.  But  for  that  very  reason  the  language  of  an  un civilised 
people,  when  first  applied  to  so  spiritual  a  purpose  as  that  of 
translating  the  Scriptures,  is  as  yet  presumably  in  an  unspiritual 
and  unexpanded  condition  of  its  powers.  !N"ot  used  hitherto  for 
any  spiritual  purpose,  it  is  not  yet  in  a  state  of  development. 
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a  thousand  times  it  would  have  perished  under  this 
incapacity  of  righting  itself  against  the  accidents,  con- 
tinually recurring,  of  direct  falsification  and  careless 
transcription.  To  talk  of  collating  the  transcription 
-vith  some  supposed  standard  copy,  is  to  forget  that,  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  all  relations  of  standard  and 
transcript  are  immediately  lost  and  confounded.  And, 
to  show  you,  Caroline,  the  absolute  physical  impossi- 
bility of  transmitting  even  a  short  fragment  of  a  chrono- 
logical record  with  any  guarantee  against  ruinous  errors, 
I  will  say  a  word  or  two  upon  a  case  of  chronology, 
actually  introduced  into  the  New  Testament,  viz.  the 
descent  traced  for  our  Saviour  through  three  periods  of 
fourteen  generations.  Even  this,  short  and  direct  as  it 
might  beforehand  have  been  presumed  to  be,  is  disfigured 
by  errors.  I  do  not  speak  of  errors  indicated  by  German 
infidels,  but  of  such  as  are  acknowledged  by  orthodox 
theologians  of  our  own  country.*  Let  us  take,  for 
instance,  that  particular  genealogy  adopted  by  St. 
Matthew.  I  do  not  stop  to  notice  the  perplexing  in- 
consistency of  this  document  with  the  prevailing  theory 
of  Christ's  incarnation.  The  immediate  purpose  contem- 
plated by  the  genealogist,  was  to  establish  the  Messiah- 
ship  of  Christ.  Now,  it  was  a  prevailing  postulate 
amongst  the  Jews,  that  the  Messiah  must  come  from 
the  house  of  David.  To  David,  therefore,  Christ  is 

*  "  Of  our  own  country." — I  was  not  thinking,  at  the  time 
when  I  wrote,  of  any  one  particular  divine  ;  but,  as  some  per- 
sonal example  may  be  demanded,  I  will  cite  that  of  Dr.  S. 
Bloomfield,  in  his  critical  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  a 
work  of  much  labour  and  learning,  und  specially  designed  as  a 
bulwark  against  infidel  speculations. 
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traced;  but  through  whom1?  Through  Joseph.  But, 
as  Joseph's  paternity  is  utterly  denied  by  the  catholic 
doctrine  of  the  incarnation,  the  whole  genealogy  on 
this  argument  alone  becomes  so  much  waste  paper  for 
us  who  are  orthodox.  This,  however,  as  I  promised, 
suffer  me  to  neglect.  But  next,  looking  at  the  genealogy 
separately  for  itself,  we  find  three  distinct  links,  insisted 
on  by  the  Old  Testament  annals,  actually  overlooked 
or  dropped  out  through  inadvertence.  Three  genera- 
tions, or  about  an  entire  century,  go  to  wreck  in  that 
single  error.  Elsewhere  we  find  the  relationship  of 
father  and  grandfather  interchanged  by  mistake.  But, 
beyond  all  this,  I  affirm,  that  not  one  single  clause  in 
the  whole  pedigree  is  unequivocal,  unless  by  an  indul- 
gent concession  on  the  part  of  the  reader.  "  C  was  the 
son  of  B,  who  was  the  son  of  A," — seems  plain  enough 
to  a  modern  European  reader  ;  but  in  Oriental  phrase 
nothing  is  more  vague.  Christ  is  continually  called 
the  son  of  David,  and  yet  is  removed  from  David  by 
a  thousand  years.  David  again  is  called  the  son  of 
Abraham,  and  yet  is  removed  from  Abraham  by  a 
thousand  years.*  The  result  is  this,  that  by  no  effort 
of  human  ingenuity  could  an  ancient  writer,  Hebrew 

*  Writing  to  a  young  lady,  I  could  not  separately  and  pointedly 
notice  the  form,  "A  begot  (ty&niffe)  B,  B  begot  C,"  etc.; 
and  this  form  may  be  fancied  to  heal  the  ambiguity  in  the  word 
son.  Not  at  all.  Both  forms  are  equally  ambiguous.  It  might 
be  said,  and  often  was  said,  "  Abraham  begot  David,  David 
begot  Christ ; "  taking  leaps  of  a  thousand  years,  or  thirty 
generations,  at  one  bound.  The  inadequacy  of  ancient  languages 
to  the  definite  expressions  of  consanguinity  is  absolutely  beyond 
the  healing  resources  of  aJl  human  skill  or  dexterity. 
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or  Greek,  have  drawn  up  a  pedigree  through  which  any 
clever  attorney  could  not  (in  the  old  English  phrase) 
have  instantly  driven  a  coach- and- six.  I  affirm  that 
there  is  an  cfc  priori  obstacle  (that  is,  Caroline,  a  causal 
obstacle, — an  obstacle  lying  in  causes  that  are  present) ; 
an  obstacle,  therefore,  absolutely  insurmountable  in  the 
very  imperfections  of  ancient  languages,  to  any  precise 
chronology  founded  upon  the  deduction  of  family 
descents.  It  is,  strictly  and  literally,  impossible  to 
give  such  a  severity  to  a  chronological  record  in  its 
phraseology  as  would  suffice  to  bar  all  objections,  and 
not  legal  objections  only,  but  the  plain  summary  objec- 
tions of  logic  and  simple  good  sense. 

But  coming  now,  lastly,  to  this  particular  question 
before  us  from  the  first — viz.  the  supposed  chronology 
of  the  Bible — it  will  be  said  that  here  a  double  system 
of  computation  has  been  adopted,  in  which  each  system 
becomes  a  check  upon  the  other.  For  instance,  A  had 
for  his  son  B,  and  B  had  C.  This  gives  the  succession 
of  separate  generations  ;  and  then,  to  obviate  all  am- 
biguity or  cavil  from  the  sense  in  which  "  son  "  is  used, 
it  is  immediately  added  through  what  number  of  years 
each  of  the  successive  individuals  lived.  A,  for  in- 
stance, lived  900  years,  B  lived  850  years,  and  so  on. 
Now,  first  of  all,  we  know  nothing  at  all,  and  have  no 
means  of  guessing  even,  as  to  the  particular  sense  in 
which  the  vague  word  "  year  "  is  employed.  But,  were 
this  otherwise,  the  capital  objection  remains — that  even 
in  Greek  annals,  and  far  more  so  in  those  of  the 
Hebrews,  no  scholar  ever  dreams  of  relying  at  this  day 
on  numerical  estimates,  no  matter  whether  expressed 
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in  words  or  figures,  unless  when  the  value  happens  to 
be  checked  and  guaranteed  by  some  collateral  and  in- 
dependent evidence.  Except  in  the  case  of  inscriptions 
deeply  chiselled  upon  natural  panels  of  rock,  it  may 
be  taken  for  granted  that  we  of  this  day  do  not  in  the 
very  oldest  MSS.  read  the  numbers  stated  by  the 
original  writer  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  some  expression 
that  has  been  doctored  many  hundred  times  before 
reaching  our  generation,  and  has  been  adjusted  at  each 
several  era  to  the  particular  editor's  preconceptions  of 
the  matter.  Add  to  this  insurmountable  objection 
the  impossibility  of  supposing  that  it  could  further  any 
Divine  purpose  to  register  the  chronological  periods  of 
people  often  known  to  us  only  as  names  and  shadows, 
or  that  (failing  all  moral  uses  in  such  a  record,  which, 
besides,  could  not  be  kept  strictly  self-consistent  with- 
out a  perpetual  miracle)  God  would  condescend  to 
cater  for  our  literary  curiosity,  we  arrive  finally,  not 
merely  at  a  probable  inference  that  the  supposed 
biblical  Chronology  is  a  pure  chimera,  but  at  the  mere 
necessity  of  pronouncing  it  a  false  and  degrading  inter- 
polation. Degrading  I  call  it,  meaning  that  it  is  so 
doubly ;  first,  in  relation  to  God ;  and,  secondly,  in 
relation  to  man.  God  it  dishonours,  by  imputing  to 
him  a  solemn  revelation  for  no  conceivable  purpose 
beyond  that  of  idle  amusement  for  man.  Man,  again, 
it  dishonours,  by  narrowing  the  vast  drama,  of  which 
he  is  the  central  principle,  from  that  vast  wheeling 
orbit  of  innumerable  centuries,  which  probably  have 
already  measured  the  flight  of  earthly  time,  into  a  poor 
hungry  fraction  of  hours,  that  could  not  by  possibility 
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have  sufficed  for  the  evolution  of  man,  or  for  the 
growth  and  decay  of  the  mighty  empires  that  rose  and 
sank  between  the  Deluge  and  the  Argonautic  period  of 
Greece. 

We  are  speaking  now  of  time  as  measured  against 
the  career  of  man's  development.  Else,  and  if  we  were 
speaking  of  it  as  measured  against  the  development  of 
man's  dwelling-place,  the  earth,  you  are  aware,  Caro- 
line, that  we  should  have  to  postulate  vast  periods  of 
time  as  corresponding  to  the  enormous  geological  agen- 
cies now  known  to  have  been  at  work  in  preparing  our 
planet  for  life — vegetable,  brutal,  human.  This  subject 
is  not  at  present  before  us.  But  I  refer  to  it  as  fur- 
nishing us  with  another  illustration  of  the  false  policy 
pursued  by  the  unwise  defenders  (because  unsound 
interpreters)  of  the  biblical  philosophy.  The  old  error 
of  the  Eomish  (but  not  at  all  less  of  the  Protestant) 
Church  in  relation  to  Galileo  is  repeated  to  the  life  at 
this  time  in  relation  to  the  new  science  of  geology. 
In  the  days  of  Galileo,  the  Church,  by  staking  the 
authority  of  the  Bible  falsely  and  wickedly  upon  the 
credit  of  their  own  ridiculous  hostility  to  Galileo,  made 
it  necessary  for  themselves,  in  all  honour  and  can- 
dour, to  acknowledge  that  philosopher  finally  in  the 
character  of  a  victor  over  the  Bible.  "Was  he  such  ? 
No  ;  nor  did  he  pretend  to  any  such  vain  distinction. 
They  it  was,  his  Church  enemies,  that  practically  gave 
him  such  a  triumph,  which,  for  himself,  he  neither 
sought  nor  gained.  They  it  was  that  insisted  sense- 
lessly upon  matching  the  philosopher  in  an  imaginary 
duel  with  the  Bible.  The  same  case  essentially  is 
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revolving  upon  us  with  regard  to  the  geologists.  Be- 
tween them  and  the  Old  Testament  there  is  not  even  a 
verbal  or  a  seeming  collision.  In  six  days  God  created 
the  heavens  and  the  earth.  But  the  word  "  day  "  is 
uniformly  a  mystical  word  in  Scripture.  The  1260 
days  of  Daniel,  for  instance,  who  has  ever  been  weak 
enough  to  understand  as  the  days  which  measure  the 
rotation  of  the  earth  upon  its  own  axis  ?  The  word 
"  day  "  does  mean  this  in  such  passages  of  the  Bible  as 
concern  the  dealings  of  man  with  man.  But  invariably 
in  passages  that  concern  the  dealings  of  God  with  man, 
it  bears  a  mystical  sense,  in  which,  evidently,  it  ex- 
presses some  vast  compass  of  time.  Taken  in  this 
sense,  the  measurement  of  the  cosmogony  as  accom-  I 
plished  in  six  days  is  no  doubt  philosophically  exact, 
pointing  to  six  great  stages  of  unknown  duration, 
through  which  the  planet  itself  as  man's  dwelling ; 
secondly,  the  furniture  of  that  dwelling ;  and,  thirdly, 
man  himself,  as  its  tenant,  were  slowly  matured. 
Between  geology  and  the  Mosaical  cosmogony  of 
Genesis  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  any  real  hostility. 
But  mark  the  mischief  which  is  worked  for  the  Bible 
by  its  pretended  defenders.  You  might  suppose  the 
worst  result  to  be — that  their  efforts  at  defence,  where 
no  defence  was  called  for,  would  be  found  superfluous. 
Not  so.  By  planting  the  Bible  in  a  position  of  sup- 
posed antagonism  to  the  advancing  science — then,  as  it 
is  past  all  doubt  that  the  science  will  establish  its  own 
doctrines,  simply  through  these  false  champions  it  will 
be  brought  about  (as  already  it  has  been  to  some  limited 
extent)  that  every  victory  on  the  part  of  geology  (vie- 
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tory,  I  mean  over  ancient  ignorance  and  darkness)  will 
sound  to  the  popular  ear  as  a  defeat  of  the  Bible, 
simply  through  this  weak  (and  one  might  think  per- 
fidious) trick  of  finding  out  an  imaginary  enmity  in  the 
Scriptures  to  every  novelty  in  science  that,  for  one  mo- 
ment, and  whilst  imperfectly  developed,  wears  a  shape 
of  inconsistency.  Not  with  the  Bible,  but  with  most 
ignorant  interpretations  of  the  Bible,  has  it  happened 
that  scientific  progress  has  seemed  to  be  won  at  the  cost 
of  religious  truth.  The  real  relations  of  Christian  truth 
to  the  truths  of  science  and  philosophy,  and  for  what 
reason  it  became  a  mere  necessity  that  Christ  should 
acquiesce  passively  in  popular  errors — upon  astronomy, 
for  instance — I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  elsewhere. 
One  reason  was — that  his  mission  had  no  reference  to 
the  interests  of  science,  and  would  have  degraded  itself 
by  descending  to  such  interests.  But  the  paramount 
reason  lay  in  this — that  any  concession,  the  very 
slightest,  in  that  direction,  even  to  the  extent  of  using 
accurate  language  in  speaking  of  astronomical  pheno- 
mena, would  instantly  have  landed  him  in  the  necessity 
of  explanations,  justifications,  disputes,  refutations,  that 
would  have  exhausted  his  entire  time,  had  it  been  ten 
thousand  times  more  than  it  was,  in  speculations 
utterly  foreign  to  his  real  business  on  earth.  People 
thoughtlessly  imagine  that  he  might  once  for  all  have 
set  himself  right  by  the  tenor  of  his  own  language  ir 
relation  to  the  futurities  of  science,  and  thenceforward 
have  neglected  the  subject.  But  they  forget  that  he 
would  not  have  been  allowed  to  neglect  it.  The  shock 
given  to  people's  prejudices,  by  the  extreme  singularity 
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of  a  language  in  the  teeth  of  all  that  was  supposed  true 
or  even  possible,  would  have  drawn  off  the  universal 
attention  from  moral  questions  to  physical.  A  fiery 
persecution  of  dispute  and  ridicule  would  have  baited 
him,  from  which  he  would  have  vainly  sought  for  re- 
treat, unless  in  the  acknowledgment  that  he  had  spoken 
rashly  or  even  deliriously,  which  acknowledgment  would 
surely  have  done  no  service  to  his  pretensions  as  a  moral 
preacher,  and  the  inaugurator  of  a  mighty  spiritual  re- 
volution. Under  this  crushing  necessity,  and  then  only 
to  the  extent  of  complying  with  the  popular  language 
— a  compliance,  observe,  which  the  greatest  astronomers 
practise  at  this  day,  rather  than  appear  pedantically 
correct — there  may  have  been  the  shadow  of  a  sanction 
given  in  the  Scriptures  to  false  notions  in  science. 
Farther  than  this,  or  the  suspicion  of  this,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  charge  upon  Scripture  one  solitary  expression 
of  discountenance  to  scientific  truth.  Yet,  in  the 
Galileo  case,  this  was  the  effect  of  the  policy  pursued 
by  those  who  attacked  him  as  at  war  with  the  science 
of  the  Bible.  By  their  mode  of  treating  the  case,  they 
not  only  did  in  effect  charge  the  Scriptures  with  such  a 
discountenance,  but,  if  they  had  been  right  in  insisting 
upon  an  antinomy  between  the  Tuscan  philosopher  and 
the  Scriptures,  they  ended  by  scandalously  inflicting 
upon  those  Scriptures  the  opprobrium  of  a  defeat.  Galileo 
triumphed ;  and,  if  (as  they  alleged)  he  was  in  polar 
opposition  to  the  Bible,  then  he  triumphed  over  the 
Bible.  This  result  they  had  not  generally  the  candour 
to  acknowledge,  but  stole  silently  away  from  the  con- 
test when  it  was  no  longer  tenable.  The  same  issue 
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will  attend  the  geology  dispute.  The  reasonable  and 
candid  amongst  the  anti-geologists  will  gradually  be 
won  over  to  see  that  the  opposition  of  the  Mosaic 
hypothesis  is  merely  a  pretended  opposition,  founded 
on  a  puerile  literality  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Mosaic 
phraseology ;  and  gradually  the  most  religious  men  will 
come  to  perceive  a  mystical  harmony  between  the 
views  of  Genesis  and  the  views  of  austere  science. 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  obstinate  to  the  last,  will  con- 
tend as  long  as  they  can,  and  then  retire,  without 
owning  any  defeat.  The  same  game  will  be  played  as 
to  Chronology.  As  an  ancient  bed-ridden  faith,  it  will 
be  maintained  as  an  inert  and  idle  hypothesis  ;  though, 
beyond  a  doubt,  as  a  mere  interpolation  of  man,  it  stands 
under  the  curse  denounced  upon  those  who  add  fictions 
of  their  own  to  the  finished  oracles  of  Scripture. 
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PKOFESSOR  WILSON. 
(Contributed  to  Hogg's  Instructor,  1850.) 

THERE  are  many  Newtons  in  England :  yet,  for  all  that, 
there  is  but  one  Newton  for  earth  and  the  children  of 
earth ;  which  Newton  is  Isaac,  and  Kepler  is  his  pro- 
phet.* There  are  many  Wilsons  in  Scotland,  and 
indeed  many  out  of  Scotland ;  yet,  for  all  that,  Mother 
Earth  and  her  children  recognise  hut  one,  which  one 
sits  in  the  Edinburgh  chair  of  Moral  Philosophy.  And, 

*  I  use  the  word  prophet  in  the  ordinary  sense.  Yet  in  strict- 
ness this  ia  not  the  primary  sense.  Primarily  it  means  and 
Scripturally  it  means — interpreter  of  the  divine  purposes  and 
thoughts.  If  those  purposes  and  thoughts  should  happen  to  lurk 
in  mysterious  doctrines  of  religion,  then  the  prophet  is  simply 
an  exegetes,  or  expounder.  But,  it  is  true,  if  they  lurk  in  the 
dark  mazes  of  time  and  futurity  unrolling  itself  from  the  central 
present,  then  the  prophet  means  a  seer  or  reader  of  the  future, 
in  our  ordinary  modern  sense.  But  this  modern  sense  is  neither 
the  Mahometan  sense,  nor  that  which  prevails  in  the  New 
Testament.  Mahomet  is  the  prophet  of  God — not  in  the  sense 
of  predicter  from  afar,  but  as  the  organ  of  communication  between 
God  and  man,  or  revealer  of  the  divine  will.  In  St.  Paul,  again, 
gifts  of  prophecy  mean  uniformly  any  extraordinary  qualifica- 
tions for  unfolding  the  meaning  of  Scripture  doctrines,  or  intro- 
ducing light  and  coherency  amongst  their  elements,  and  perhaps 
never  the  qualifications  for  inspired  foresight.  In  the  true  sense 
of  the  word,  therefore,  Newton  was  the  prophet  of  Kepler,  i.e. 
the  exegetic  commentator  on  Kepler,  not  Kepler  of  Newton. 
But  the  best  policy  in  this  world  is — to  think  with  the  wise, 
nnd  (generally  speaking)  to  talk  with  the  vulgar. 
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when  that  is  said,  all  is  said ;  is  there  anything  to  say 
more  ?  Yes,  there  is  an  infinity  to  say,  but  no  need 
to  say  it ! 

Caetera  norunt 
Et  Tagus,  et  Ganges,  forsan  et  Antipodes. 

Such  a  radiance,  which  extinguishes  all  lesser  lights, 
has  its  own  evils.  If  a  man  like  Mr.  Touchwood  of 
the  Hottle  in  "  St.  Konan's  Well"  should  find  his  way 
to  Tim-  (or  to  Tom-)  bucktoo,  no  matter  which,  for  Tim 
and  Tom  are  very  like  each  other  (especially  Tim) — in 
that  case,  he  might  have  occasion  to  draw  a  bill  upon 
England.  And  such  a  bill  would  assuredly  find  its  way 
to  its  destination.  The  drawer  of  the  bill  might  pro- 
bably be  intercepted  on  his  homeward  route,  but  the 
bill  would  not.  Now,  if  this  bill  were  drawn  upon 
"  John  Wilson,"  tout  court,  not  a  post-office  in  Christen- 
dom would  scruple  to  forward  it  to  the  Professor.  The 
Professor,  in  reply,  would  indorse  upon  it  "no  effects." 
But  in  the  end  he  would  pay  it,  for  his  heart  would 
yearn  with  brotherly  admiration  towards  a  man  who 
had  thumped  his  way  to  the  very  navel  of  Africa. 

This  mention,  by  the  way,  of  Timbuctoo,  forced  upon 
us  by  an  illustration,  suddenly  reminds  us  that  the 
Professor  himself,  in  the  stage  of  early  manhood,  was 
self- dedicated  to  the  adventure  of  Timbuctoo.  What 
reasons  arose  to  disturb  this  African  scheme,  it  is  strange 
that  we  have  forgotten,  or  else  that  we  have  never  heard. 
Possibly  Major  Houghton's  fate  may  have  recalled  Wil- 
son, in  the  midst  of  his  youthful  enthusiasm,  to  that 
natural  but  afflicting  fear  which,  "  like  the  raven  o'er 
the  infected  house/'  sweeps  at  intervals  over  the  martial 
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hopes  of  most  young  soldiers,  viz.,  the  fear — not  of 
death. — but  of  death  incurred  for  no  commensurate 
return,  and  with,  no  rememberable  circumstances.  To 
die,  to  die  early,  that  belongs  to  the  chances  of  the 
profession  which  the  soldier  has  adopted.  But  to  die 
as  an  aide-de-camp  in  the  act  of  riding  across  a  field  of 
battle  with  some  unimportant  order  that  has  not  even 
been  delivered — to  feel  that  a  sacrifice  so  vast  for  the 
sufferer  will  not  stir  a  ripple  on  the  surface  of  that 
mighty  national  interest  for  which  the  sacrifice  has  been 
made — this  it  is  which,  in  such  a  case,  makes  the  pang 
of  dying.  Wilson  had  seen  Mungo  Park ;  from  him 
he  must  have  learned  the  sort  of  razor's-edge  on  which 
the  traveller  walks  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  The 
trackless  forest,  the  unbridged  river,  the  howling 
wilderness,  the  fierce  Mahometan  bigotry  of  the  Moor, 
the  lawlessness  of  the  Pagan  native,  the  long  succession 
of  petty  despots — looking  upon  you  with  cruel  contempt 
if  you  travel  as  a  poor  man,  looking  upon  you  with 
respect,  but  as  a  godsend,  ripe  for  wrecking,  if  you 
travel  as  a  rich  one — all  these  chances  of  ruin,  with  the 
climate  superadded,  leave  too  little  of  rational  hopeful- 
ness to  such  an  enterprise  for  sustaining  those  genial 
spirits,  without  which,  nothing  of  that  nature  can 
prosper.  A  certain  proportion  of  anxiety,  or  even  of 
gloomy  fear,  is  a  stimulant :  but  in  this  excess  they 
become  killing  as  the  frost  of  Labrador.  Or,  if  not, 
only  where  a  man  has  a  demon  within  him.  Such  a 
demon  had  Park.*  And  a  far  mightier  demon  had 

*  Park. — It  is  painful,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  affecting, 
for  the  multitudes  who  respect  the  memory  of  Park,  to  know 
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Wilson,  but,  luckily  for  us  all,  a  demon  that  haunted 
the  mind  with  objects  more  thoroughly  intellectual. 

Wilson  was  born,  we  believe,  in  Paisley.  It  is  the 
Scottish  custom,  through  the  want  of  great  public 
schools  for  the  higher  branches  of  education,  that 
universities,  to  their  own  great  injury,  are  called  upon 
to  undertake  the  functions  of  schools.  It  follows  from 
this,  that  mere  schoolboys  are  in  Scotland  sent  to  college ; 
whereas,  on  our  English  system,  none  go  to  Oxford  or 
Cambridge  but  young  men  ranging  from  eighteen  to 
twenty.  Agreeably  to  this  Scottish  usage,  Wilson  was 
sent  at  a  boyish  age  to  the  university  of  Glasgow,  and 
for  some  years  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Professor 
Jardine.  Prom  Glasgow,  and,  we  believe,  in  his  eight- 

that  this  brave  man's  ruin  was  accomplished  through  a  weak 
place  in  his  own  heart.  Park,  upon  his  second  expedition,  was 
placed  in  a  most  trying  condition.  "We  all  know  the  fable  of 
the  traveller  that  resisted  Boreas  and  his  storms — his  hail,  his 
sleet,  and  his  blustering  blasts  ;  tJiere  the  traveller  was  strong  ; 
but  he  could  not  resist  Phoebus,  could  not  resist  his  flattering 
gales  and  his  luxurious  wooings.  He  yielded  to  the  fascinations 
of  love,  what  he  had  refused  to  the  defiances  of  malice.  Such 
temptations  had  Park  to  face  when,  for  the  second  time,  he 
reached  the  coast  of  Africa.  Had  the  world  frowned  upon  him, 
as  once  upon  the  same  coast  it  did,  then  he  would  have  found  a 
nobility  in  his  own  desolation.  That  he  could  have  faced  ;  and, 
without  false  bias,  could  have  chosen  what  was  best  on  the  whole. 
But  it  happened  that  the  African  Association  of  London  had 
shown  him  great  confidence  and  great  liberality.  His  sensitive 
generosity  could  not  support  the  painful  thought — that,  by 
delaying  his  expedition,  he  might  seem  to  be  abusing  their 
kindness.  He  precipitated  his  motions,  therefore,  by  one  entire 
half-year.  That  original  error  threw  him  upon  the  wrong  season, 
and  drew  after  it  the  final  error  which  led  to  the  conflict  in 
which  he  perished. 
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eenth  year,  he  was  transferred  to  Oxford.  The  college 
which  he  selected  was  Magdalen,  of  which  college 
Addison  had  been  an  alumnus.  Here  he  entered  as  a 
gentleman-commoner,  and,  in  fact,  could  not  do  other- 
wise ;  for  Magdalen  receives  no  others,  except,  indeed, 
those  who  are  on  the  foundation,  and  who  come  thither 
by  right  of  election.  The  very  existence  of  such  a 
class  as  gentlemen-commoners  has  been  angrily  com- 
plained of,  as  an  undue  concession  of  license,  or  privilege, 
or  distinction  to  mere  wealth,  when  all  distinction  should 
naturally  rise  out  of  learning  or  intellectual  superiority. 
But  the  institution  had  probably  a  laudable  and  a  wise 
origin.  The  elder  sons  of  wealthy  families,  who  needed 
no  professional  employments,  had  no  particular  motive 
for  resorting  to  the  universities ;  and  one  motive  they 
had  against  it — viz.  that  they  must  thus  come  under 
a  severer  code  of  discipline  than  when  living  at  home. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  conciliate  this  class,  and  to  at- 
tract them  into  association  with  those  who  would  inevi- 
tably give  them  some  tincture  of  literary  tastes  and 
knowledge,  an  easier  yoke,  as  regarded  attendance  upon 
lectures  and  other  college  exercises,  was  imposed  upon 
all  who,  by  assuming  the  higher  expenditure  of  gentle- 
men-commoners* professed  themselves  to  be  rich  enough 

*  Gentlemen-commoners. — The  name  is  derived  from  our  Oxford 
word  commons,  which  in  ordinary  parlance  means  whatever  is 
furnished  at  the  public  dinner-table,  or  (in  those  colleges  which 
still  retain  public  suppers)  at  the  supper-table.  Reflecting  at 
this  moment  upon  the  word,  we  should  presume  it  to  be  the  first 
two  syllables  colloquially  corrupted  of  the  Latin  commensalia. 
A  commoner  is  one  who  is  &  fellow -taller,  who  eats  his  commen- 
salia in  company  with  other  undergraduate  students.  A 
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for  living  without  a  profession.  The  purpose  had  been, 
as  we  have  no  doubt,  to  diffuse  the  liberalities  of  litera- 
ture throughout  the  great  body  of  the  landed  aristocracy ; 
and  for  many  generations,  as  it  would  be  easy  to  show, 
that  object  had  been  respectably  accomplished  ;  for  our 
old  traditional  portrait  of  the  English  country  gentleman, 
from  Fielding  downwards  to  this  ultra-democratic  day, 
is  a  vulgar  libel  and  a  lie  of  malice.  So  far  from  being 
the  bigoted  and  obtuse  order  described  in  popular 
harangues,  the  landed  gentry  of  England  has  ever  been 
the  wisest  order  amongst  us,  and  much  ahead  of  the 
commercial  body. 

From  Oxford,  on  returning  to  Scotland,  Wilson  re- 
joined his  mother,  then  living  in  Queen  Street,  Edin- 
burgh. He  adopted  the  law  as  his  nominal  profession, 
with  no  fixed  resolution,  perhaps,  to  practise  it.  About 
1814,  we  believe,  he  was  called  to  the  bar.  In  1818, 
he  became  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh  ;  and,  we  think,  it  was  in  the 
previous  year  that  Blackwood's  Magazine  was  estab- 
lished, which,  from  the  seventh  number  downwards 
(though  latterly  by  intermitting  fits),  has  continued  to 
draw  more  memorable  support  from  liim  than  ever 
journal  did  from  the  pen  of  an  individual  writer.  He 
was  not  the  editor  of  that  journal  at  any  time.  The 
late  Mr.  Blackwood,  a  sagacious  and  energetic  man,  was 

gentleman-commoner  is  one  who  by  right  may  claim  to  be  a 
fellow-tabler  with  the  governing  part  of  the  college  ;  although 
in  large  colleges,  where  this  order  is  extensive  enough  to  justify 
such  an  arrangement,  the  gentle-commoners  dine  at  a  separate 
table.  In  Cambridge  they  bear  the  name  of  fellow -commoner? 
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his  own  editor ;  but  Wilson  was  its  intellectual  Atlas, 
and  very  probably,  in  one  sense,  its  creator — viz.  that  he 
might  be  the  first  suggester  (as  undoubtedly  he  was  at 
one  time  the  sole  executive  realiser)  of  that  great  inno- 
vating principle  started  by  this  journal,  under  which  it 
oscillated  pretty  equally  between  human  life  on  the  one 
hand,  and  literature  on  the  other. 

Out  of  these  magazine  articles  has  been  drawn  the 
occasion  of  a  grave  reproach  to  Professor  Wilson.  Had 
he,  it  is  said,  thrown  the  same  weight  of  energy  and 
the  same  fiery  genius  into  a  less  desultory  shape,  it  is 
hard  to  compute  how  enormous  and  systematic  a  book 
he  might  have  written.  That  is  true  :  had  he  worked 
a  little  at  the  book  every  day  of  his  life,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Greek  painter — nulla  dies  sine  lima — by 
this  time  the  book  would  have  towered  into  that  alti- 
tude as  to  require  long  ladders  and  scaffoldings  for 
studying  it ;  and,  like  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield's  family 
picture,  could  find  its  way  into  no  human  chambers 
without  pulling  down  the  sides  of  the  house.  In  the 
foot-notes,  where  the  street  lamps  would  keep  him  in 
order,  the  Professor  might  have  carried  on  soberly 
enough.  But  in  the  upper  part  of  the  page,  where  he 
would  feel  himself  striding  away  in  nubibus,  oh  crimini ! 
what  larkings  there  would  have  been,  what  sprees  with 
the  Aurora  Borealis  !  What  a  rise  he  would  have 
taken  out  of  us  poor  wretches  below  !  The  man  in  the 
moon  would  have  been  frightened  into  apogee  by  the 
menaces  of  the  crutch.  And,  after  all,  the  book  never 
could  have  been  suffered  to  stay  at  home  ;  it  must  have 
been  exported  to  central  Asia  on  Dr  Johnson's  prin- 
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ciple,  who  said  to  Miss  Knight,*  a  young  Englishwoman 
of  very  large  dimensions,  when  she  communicated  to 
the  doctor  her  design  to  live  on  the  Continent,  "  Do, 
my  dear,  by  all  means — really  you  are  too  big  for  an 
island."  Certainly,  awful  thoughts  of  capsizing  flit 
across  the  fancy,  when  one  sees  too  vast  a  hulk  shipped 
on  board  our  tight  little  Britannic  ark.  But,  speaking 
seriously,  the  whole  doctrine,  from  which  exhales  this 
charge  against  the  Professor  of  misapplied  powers,  calls 
for  revision.  Wise  was  that  old  Grecian  who  said — 
Meya  /5/jSX/ov,  fj,tyu  xaxov — Big  book,  big  nuisance  !  For 
books  are  the  military  "  baggage  "  of  the  human  under- 
standing in  its  endless  march.  And  what  is  baggage  1 
Once  in  a  hundred  times  it  ministers  to  our  marching 
necessities ;  but  for  the  other  ninety -nine  times  it 
embarrasses  the  agility  of  our  movement.  And  the 
Eomans,  therefore,  who  are  the  oldest  and  the  best 
authorities  on  all  military  questions,  expressed  the  up- 
shot of  these  conflicting  tendencies  in  the  legionary 
baggage  by  calling  it  impedimenta,  mere  hindrances. 
They  tolerated  it,  and  why  did  they  do  that  ?  Because, 
in  the  case  99  +  1  the  baggage  might  happen  to  be 
absolutely  indispensable.  For  the  mere  possibility  of 
that  one  case,  which,  when  it  came,  would  not  be  evaded, 
they  endured  what  was  a  nuisance  through  all  the  other 
cases.  But  they  took  a  comic  revenge  by  deriving  the 
name  from  the  ninety-nine  cases  where  the  baggage 
was  a  nuisance,  rather  than  from  the  hundredth  where 

*  Miss  Knight. — This  ycmng  lady  had  offered  her  homage  to 
Dr.  Johnson  by  extending  his  Rasselas  into  a  sequel  entitled 
Dinarbas. 
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it  might  chance  to  be  the  salvation  of  the  army.  To 
the  author  of  every  big  book,  so  far  from  regarding  him 
as  a  benefactor,  the  torture  ought  to  be  administered 
instantly  by  this  interrogative  dilemma  :  Is  there  any- 
thing new  (which  is  not  false)  in  your  book  1  If  he 
says — no,  then  you  have  a  man,  by  his  own  confession, 
ripe  for  the  gallows.  If  he  says — yes,  then  you  reply  : 
What  a  wretch  in  that  case  must  you  be,  that  have 
hidden  a  thing,  which  you  suppose  important  to.  man- 
kind, in  that  great  wilderness  of  a  book,  where  I  and 
other  honest  men  must  spend  half  a  life  in  running 
about  to  find  it !  It  is,  besides,  the  remark  of  a  clever 
French  writer  in  our  own  days,  that  hardly  any  of  the 
cardinal  works,  upon  which  revolve  the  capital  interests 
of  man,  are  large  works.  Plato,  for  instance,  has  but 
one  of  his  many  works  large  enough  to  fill  a  small 
octavo.  Aristotle,  as  to  bulk,  is  a  mere  pamphleteer,  if 
you  except  perhaps  four  works ;  and  each  of  those 
might  easily  be  crowded  into  a  duodecimo.  Neither 
Shakspeare  nor  Milton  has  written  any  long  work. 
Newton's  Principia,  indeed,  makes  a  small  quarto ;  but 
this  arises  from  its  large  type  and  its  diagrams :  it 
might  be  printed  in  a  pocket  shape.  And,  besides  all 
this,  even  when  a  book  is  a  large  one,  we  usually  be- 
come acquainted  with  it  but  by  extracts  or  by  abstracts 
and  abridgments.  All  poets  of  any  length  are  read  by 
snatches  and  fragments,  when  once  they  have  ascended 
to  great  popularity ;  so  that  the  logic  of  the  reproach 
against  Professor  Wilson  is  like  that  logic  which  Mr. 
Bald,  the  Scottish  engineer,  complained  of  in  the  female 
servants  of  Edinburgh.  "  They  insist/'  said  he,  "  upon 
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having  large  blocks  of  coal  furnished  to  them ;  they 
will  not  put  up  with  any  that  are  less  :  and  yet  every 
morning  the  Cynic,  who  delights  in  laughing  at  female 
caprices,  may  hear  these  same  women  down  in  areas 
braying  to  pieces  the  unmanageable  blocks,  and  using 
severe  labour,  for  no  purpose  on  earth  but  at  last  to 
bring  the  coal  into  that  very  state  in  which,  without 
any  labour  at  all,  they  might  have  had  it  from  our 
collieries."  So  of  Professor  Wilson's  works — they  lie 
now  in  short  and  detached  papers — that  is,  in  the  very 
state  fitted  for  reading  ;  and,  if  he  had  hearkened  to 
his  counsellors,  they  would  have  been  conglutinated 
into  one  vast  block,  needing  a  quarryman's  or  a  miner's 
skill  to  make  them  tractable  for  household  use. 

In  so  hasty  a  sketch  of  Professor  "Wilson,  where  it 
is  inevitable  to  dismiss  without  notice  much  that  is 
interesting,  there  is  yet  one  aspect  of  his  public  pre- 
tensions which,  having  been  unusually  misrepresented, 
ought  to  be  brought  under  a  stronger  light  of  examina- 
tion :  we  mean  his  relation  to  the  chair  of  Moral 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  It  is 
sometimes  alleged,  in  disparagement  of  Professor  Wil- 
son, by  comparison  with  his  two  immediate  prede- 
cessors, Mr.  Dugald  Stewart  and  Dr.  Thomas  Brown, 
that  they  did,  but  that  he  does  not,  come  forward  with 
original  contributions  to  philosophy.  He  is  allowed 
the  credit  of  lecturing  splendidly ;  but  the  complaint 
is,  that  he  does  not  place  his  own  name  on  the  roll  of 
independent  philosophers.  There  is  some  opening  to 
demurs  in  this  invidious  statement,  even  as  regards  the 
facts.  The  quality  of  Wilson's  lectures  cannot  be  esti- 
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mated,  except  by  those  who  have  attended  them,  as 
none  have  been  made  public.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Dugald  Stewart  and  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  are  not  the 
original  philosophers  which  the  objection  supposes 
them.  To  have  been  multiplied,  through  repeated 
editions,  is  no  argument  even  of  notoriety  or  moment- 
ary acceptation ;  for  these  editions,  both  at  home  and 
in  America,  have  been  absorbed  by  students,  on  whom 
it  was  compulsory  to  become  purchasers  of  the  books 
used  in  their  academic  studies.  At  present,  when  it 
has  almost  ceased  to  be  any  recommendation  to  these 
writers  that  once  they  belonged  to  the  Whig  party,  and 
when  their  personal  connections  are  fast  disappearing, 
it  is  no  longer  doubtful  that  the  interest  in  their  works 
is  undermined.  Professor  Ferrier  of  St.  Andrews,  one 
of  the  subtlest  intellects  in  modern  speculation,  has 
found  himself  compelled  to  speak  with  severity  of  both ; 
and  since  then,  in  his  edition  of  Eeid,  Sir  William 
Hamilton  (who  chooses  to  lay  himself  under  some  re- 
straint in  reference  to  Mr.  Stewart)  has  not  scrupled 
to  speak  with  open  disrespect  of  Dr.  Brown ;  once  as 
regards  a  case  of  plagiarism ;  once  upon  that  vast 
umbrageousness  of  superfluous  wordiness  which  is  so 
distressing  to  all  readers  of  his  works.  Even  the 
reputation,  therefore,  of  these  men  shows  signs  of 
giving  way.  But  that  is  nothing  :  on  other  grounds, 
and  in  defiance  of  reputation  the  most  flourishing,  we 
have  always  felt  that  the  first  battery  of  sound  logic 
unmasked  against  Dr.  Brown  must  be  fatal.  That  man 
could  not  be  a  philosopher  who  wrote  the  preposterous 
paper  against  Kant  in  an  early  number  of  the  Edin- 
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burgh  Review.  In  reviewing  a  Prussian,  he  had  not 
even  mastered  the  German  language,  and  was  indebted 
to  a  Frenchman  for  the  monstrous  conceits  which  he 
imputed  to  the  great  founder  of  the  critical  philosophy. 
Mr.  Dugald  Stewart  is  so  much  the  less  vulnerable  as 
he  happens  to  be  the  more  eclectic  ;  in  the  little  that 
is  strictly  his  own,  he  is  not  less  vulnerable.  And  it 
embitters  the  resentment  against  these  men,  that  both 
spoke  with  unmeasured  illiberality,  and  with  entire 
ignorance  of  philosophers  the  most  distinguished  in  the 
last  century. 

From  these  men,  at  least,  Professor  Wilson  will 
have  nothing  to  fear.  He,  which  is  a  great  blessing, 
will  have  nothing  to  recant ;  and  assuredly,  that  man 
who  has  ever  been  the  most  generous  of  literary  men, 
and  sometimes  the  most  magnanimous  and  self-con- 
quering in  estimating  the  merits  of  his  contemporaries, 
will  never  cause  a  blush  upon  the  faces  of  his  descend- 
ants, by  putting  it  in  the  power  of  an  enemy  to  up- 
braid them  with  unbecoming  language  of  scorn  applied 
by  him  to  illustrious  extenders  of  knowledge.  "If," 
will  be  the  language  of  those  descendants,  "if  our 
ancestor  did,  as  a  professor,  write  nothing  more  than 
splendid  abstracts  of  philosophy  in  its  several  sections, 
in  other  words  a  history  of  philosophy,  even  that  is 
something  beyond  a  vulgar  valuation  —  a  service  to 
philosophy  which  few,  indeed,  have  ever  been  in  a 
condition  to  attempt.  Even  so,  no  man  can  doubt 
that  he  would  be  found  a  thousand  times  more  impres- 
sive than  the  dull,  though  most  respectable,  Brucker, 
than  Tennemann,  than  Tiedemann  (not  Tediousmann"), 
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than  Buhle,  and  so  forth.  If  he  did  no  more  than 
cause  to  transmigrate  into  new  forms  old  or  neglected 
opinions,  it  is  not  certain  that  in  this  office  the  philo- 
sopher, whom  custom  treats  as  the  secondary  mind, 
does  not  often  transcend  his  principal.  It  is,  at  least, 
beyond  a  doubt  that  Jeremy  Taylor  and  Paul  Eichter, 
both  of  whom  Professor  Wilson  at  times  recalls,  often- 
times, in  reporting  an  opinion  from  an  old  cloistered 
casuist,  or  from  a  dyspeptic  schoolman  blinking  upon 
Aristotle  with  a  farthing  rushlight,  lighted  it  up  with 
a  triple  glory  of  haloes,  such  as  the  dull  originator 
could  never  have  comprehended.  If  therefore,"  it  will 
be  said,  "  Professor  Wilson  did  no  more  than  reani- 
mate the  fading  and  exorcise  the  dead,  even  so  his 
station  as  a  philosopher  is  not  necessarily  a  lower  one." 

True  ;  but  upon  that  a  word  or  two.  We  have  been 
hitherto  assuming  for  facts  the  allegations  put  forward 
— sometimes  by  the  careless,  sometimes  by  the  in- 
terested and  malignant.  Now  let  us  look  out  for 
another  version  of  the  facts. 

Our  own  version  we  beg  to  introduce  by  a  short 
preface.  The  British  universities  are,  but  the  German 
universities  are  not,  connected  with  the  maintenance  of 
the  national  faith.  The  reasons  of  this  difference  rest 
upon  historical  and  political  grounds.  But  the  conse- 
quences of  this  difference  are,  that  the  British  professor 
in  any  faculty  bearing  on  theology  is  under  conscien- 
tious restraints,  which  a  little  further  on  we  will  ex- 
plain, such  as  the  German  professor  does  not  recognise, 
and  is  not  by  any  public  summons  called  upon  to  re- 
cognise. 
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It  is  ordinarily  supposed,  and  no  person  has  argiu 
the  case  upon  that  footing  with  more  bitterness  or 
more  narrowness  of  view  than  Lord  Brougham,  that 
Oxford,  when  imposing  a  subscription  to  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  of  the  English  Church,  means  or  wishes 
to  lay  a  restraint  upon  the  free  movement  of  the  sub- 
scriber's intellect.  But  the  true  theory  of  that  exaction 
is  this — that  Oxford,  aiming  at  no  such  flagrant  im- 
possibility, seeks  to  bind  over  the  student,  by  obliga- 
tions of  honour  and  by  reverence  for  the  sanctity  of  a 
promise,  to  do — what  1  Is  it  that  he  will  not  stray  in 
thought  beyond  the  limits  staked  out  by  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles'?  That  is  a  promise  which  no  man 
could  be  sure  of  keeping ;  a  promise,  therefore,  which 
an  honest  man  would  not  deliberately  make,  and 
which,  for  the  same  reason,  no  honest  body  of  men 
would  seek  to  exact.  Not  this,  not  the  promise  to 
believe  as  the  Church  of  England  believes,  but  the 
promise  that  he  will  not  publish  or  manifest  his  secret 
aberrations  from  this  standard,  is  the  promise  involved 
in  the  student's  subscription.  Now,  mark  the  effects  of 
this.  Oxford  has  thus  preoccupied  the  mind  of  the 
student  with  a  resisting  force  as  regards  the  heaviest 
temptation  to  tamper  with  dangerous  forms  of  opinion, 
religious  or  irreligious,  during  that  period  when  the 
judgment  is  most  rash,  and  the  examination  most 
limited.  The  heaviest  temptation  lies  through  the 
vanity  connected  with  the  conscious  eccentricity  and 
hardihood  of  bold  free-thinking.  But  this  vanity  can- 
not be  gratified  in  Oxford  ;  it  is  doomed  to  be  starved, 
unless  through  a  criminal  breach  of  fidelity  to  engage- 
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meats  solemnly  contracted.  That  oath,  which,  and 
which  only,  was  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  a  chivalrous 
French  king,  viz.  Foi  du  gentilhomme,  is  thus  made  to 
reinforce  and  rivet  the  oath  (more  binding,  as  might 
seem,  but  under  the  circumstances  far  less  so)  of  Foi 
du  Chretien.  For  a  case  of  conscientious  conviction 
may  be  imagined  which  would  liberate  the  student 
from  this  latter  oath  applied  to  his  creed ;  but  no  case 
can  be  imagined  which  would  liberate  him  from  the 
other  oath,  enforcing  the  obligation  to  silence.  Ox- 
ford, therefore,  applies  a  twofold  check  to  any  free- 
thinking  pruriencies  in  the  student's  mind  :  1st,  She 
quells  them  summarily,  d,  parte  post,  by  means  of  the 
guarantee  which  she  holds  from  him ;  2dly,  She 
silently  represses  the  growth  of  such  pruriencies,  ft 
parte  ante,  by  exacting  bonds  against  all  available  uses 
of  such  dallyings  with  heresy  or  infidelity.  Now,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  the  German  universities  generally, 
these  restraints  on  excesses  of  free-thinking  do  not 
exist.  The  course  of  study  leads,  at  every  point,  into 
religious  questions,  or  questions  applicable  to  religion. 
All  modes  of  philosophical  speculation,  metaphysics, 
psychology,  ethics,  connect  themselves  with  religion. 
There  is  no  interdict  or  embargo  laid  upon  the  wildest 
novelties,  in  this  direction.  The  English  subscription 
had  been  meant  to  operate  simply  in  that  way  ;  simply 
to  secure  an  armistitium,  a  suspension  of  feuds,  in  a 
place  where  such  feuds  were  disrespectful  to  the  insti  - 
tutions  of  the  land,  or  might  be  perilous — and  in  a 
stage  of  life  when  they  would  too  often  operate  as 
pledges  given  prematurely  by  young  men  to  opinions 
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which  afterwards,  in  riper  intellect,  they  might  see 
reason,  but  not  have  the  candour  or  the  courage  to 
abandon. 

It  follows,  from  this  state  of  things,  that  a  German 
professor  is  thrown  upon  his  discretion  and  his  own 
individual  conscience  for  the  quality  of  his  teaching. 
But  the  British  professor  is  thrown  upon  a  public  con- 
science, embodied  in  usages  adapted  to  the  institutions 
of  his  country.  In  Edinburgh,  it  is  true,  the  students 
are  not  bound  by  subscriptions  to  any  Confession  of 
Faith.  But  that  the  whole  course  of  instruction,  or  at 
least  of  that  instruction  which  emanates  from  the  chaiv 
of  Moral  Philosophy,  is  understood  to  be  connected 
with  the  religion  of  the  land,  appears  from  this — that 
the  theological  students — those  who  are  to  fill  the 
ministerial  office  in  the  churches  of  Scotland — cannot 
arrive  at  that  station  without  a  certificate  of  having 
attended  the  Moral  Philosophy  Lectures.  There  is, 
therefore,  a  secret  understanding  which  imposes  upon 
the  professor  a  duty  of  adapting  his  lectures  to  this 
call  upon  him.  He  is  not  left  at  liberty  to  amuse 
himself  with  scholastic  subtilties  ;  and  those  who  have 
done  so,  should  be  viewed  as  deserters  of  their  duty. 
He  is  called  upon  to  give  such  a  representative  account 
of  current  philosophy  as  may  lay  open  those  amongst 
its  treasures  which  are  most  in  harmony  with  Christian 
wisdom,  and  may  arm  the  future  clergyman  against  its 
most  contagious  errors.  For  Fichte  or  for  Schelling 
the  path  was  open  to  mere  Athenian  subtlety  upon  any 
subject  that  might  most  tax  their  own  ingenuity,  or 
that  of  their  hearers.  But  the  British  professor  of 
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moral  philosophy  is  straitened  by  more  solemn  obliga- 
tions : — 

"  IT  obis  non  licet  esse  tarn  disertis, 
Qui  musas  colimus  severiores." 

Hence  it  would  be  no  just  blame,  but  the  highest 
praise,  to  Professor  Wilson  if  his  lectures  really  did 
wear  the  character  imputed  to  him — of  being  rich  and 
eloquent  abstracts,  rather  than  scholastic  exercitations 
in  untried  paths.  We  speak  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
facts ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  offer  a  new  version,  a 
new  mode  of  interpreting,  the  alleged  facts — supposing 
them  to  have  been  accurately  stated. 

Is  that  all  ?  No  ;  there  is  another,  and  a  far  ampler 
philosophy — a  philosophy  of  human  nature,  like  the 
philosophy  of  Shakspeare,  and  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  and 
of  Edmund  Burke,  which  is  scattered  through  the  mis- 
cellaneous papers  of  Professor  Wilson.  Such  philo- 
sophy by  its  very  nature  is  of  a  far  higher  and  more 
aspiring  nature  than  any  which  lingers  upon  mere 
scholastic  conundrums.  It  is  a  philosophy  that  cannot 
be  presented  in  abstract  forms,  but  hides  itself  as  an 
incarnation  in  voluminous  mazes  of  eloquence  and 
poetic  feeling.  Look  for  this  amongst  the  critical 
essays  of  Professor  Wilson,  which,  for  continual 
glimpses  and  revelations  of  hidden  truth,  are  perhaps 
absolutely  unmatched.  By  such  philosophy,  his  various 
courses  of  lectures — we  speak  on  the  authority  of  many 
of  his  highest  students — are  throughout  distinguished ; 
and  more  especially  those  numerous  disquisitions  on 
Man's  Moral  Being,  his  Passions,  his  Affections,  and 
VOL.  xvi.  I 
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his  Imagination,  in  which  Professor  Wilson  displays 
his  own  genius — its  originality  and  power. 

With  this  brief  sketch  of  one  who  walks  in  the  van 
of  men  the  most  memorable  and  original  that  have 
adorned  our  memorable  and  original  age,  we  conclude 
by  saying,  in  a  spirit  of  simplicity  and  fidelity  to  the 
truth,  that  from  Professor  Wilson's  papers  in  Block- 
wood^  but  above  all  from  his  meditative  examinations 
of  great  poets,  Greek  and  English,  may  be  formed  a 
florilegium  of  thoughts,  the  most  profound  and  the 
most  gorgeously  illustrated  that  exist  in  human  com- 
position. 

Of  his  poems  or  his  prose  tales,  we  have  not  spoken  : 
our  space  was  limited ;  and,  as  regards  the  poems  in 
particular,  there  appeared  some  time  ago  in  this  very 
journal  a  separate  critique  upon  them,  from  whom  pro- 
ceeding we  know  not,  but  executed  with  great  feeling 
and  ability. 


SIR  WILLIAM  HAMILTON. 

(Contributed  originally  to  Hogg's  Instructor,  1852.) 
PAPER  I. 

I  BEGIN  by  entreating  the  reader,  not  so  much  in  kind- 
ness (of  which  he  may  have  none  to  spare)  as  in  mere 
justice,  to  make  allowance  for  this  little  sketch,  as 
a  sketch  written  under  unfavourable  circumstances. 
What  circumstances  1  Why,  written  at  a  distance,  in 
the  first  place,  from  the  press  ;  or,  because  in  these 
days  there  is  no  such  thing  as  distance,  written  under 
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a  difficulty  almost  incredible  to  myself  of  communicat- 
ing with,  the  press.  It  is  a  fact  that  I  can  send  a  letter 
to  Astrachan,  or  even  to  Bokhara  (and,  indeed,  I 
meditate  a  letter  to  Bokhara,  filled  with  reproaches  to 
the  sultan,  whom  I  particularly  detest),  much  more 
easily  than  I  can  plant  a  note  in  the  hands  of  my  pub- 
lisher or  his  compositors.  Once  posted,  the  letter  to 
Bokhara,  like  an  arrow  dismissed  from  a  bow,  will 
assuredly  find  out  the  sultan,  without  further  "  fash " 
on  my  part,  and  will  cause  a  festering  in  his  villanous 
heart ;  *  and  he  can  have  no  pretence  for  complaining 
of  me  to  the  Court  of  St.  James's,  since  I  shall  pay  the 
postage  to  the  last  farthing.  Fluent  as  the  flight  of  a 
swallow  is  the  sultan's  letter ;  whereas  the  letter  to 
my  publisher  describes  a  path  that  is  zigzag,  discon- 
tinuous, moving  through  harsh  angles,  and  intersected 
at  every  turn  by  human  negligences,  or  by  inhuman 
treacheries  of  coachmen.  The  sultan  presents  a  point- 
blank  mark  to  my  bullet ;  but,  to  hit  my  publisher,  I 
must  fire  round  a  corner ;  or,  indeed,  round  three 
corners  at  once.  That  is  one  of  the  circumstances ; 
and  it  seems  to  follow,  that,  unless  my  publisher  could 
be  prevailed  on  kindly  to  "  flit"  to  Bokhara,  there  is  no 
great  prospect  of  opening  a  direct  or  rapid  communica- 
tion with  him.  Another  of  the  evil  circumstances  is, 
that  I  have  no  materials — not  a  scrap — my  sole  re- 
source being  in  a  poor  wearied  brain,  and  in  a  memory 

*  And  all  of  us  detest  him  reasonably,  who  remember  his 
treatment  of  poor  Stoddart  and  Conolly,  for  no  crime  alleged 
but  that  of  trusting  to  the  hospitality  and  justice  of  his  savage 
land. 
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which  (although  at  intervals  working  like  a  steam- 
engine)  oftentimes  yearns  for  rest,  and,  with  Themis- 
tocles,  would  humbly  pray  for  some  sweet  voluptuous 
art  of  forgetting.  "With  this  brain,  so  time-shattered, 
I  must  work,  in  order  to  give  significancy  and  value  to 
the  few  facts  which  I  possess — alas  !  far  too  scanty  as 
a  basis  for  the  very  slightest  superstructure.  With 
this  memory,  so  restive  on  such  a  mission  of  revisiting 
the  past,  I  must  go  down  into  depths  and  shy  recesses 
of  time,  over  which  dusky  draperies  are  hanging,  and 
voluminous  curtains  have  long  since  fallen,  such  as  I 
shrink  from  raising.  Wordsworth  points  to  images 
and  phantom  recollections,  that  spontaneously 

"  "Will  sometimes  leap 
From  hiding-places  ten  years  deep  ;" 

but  in  this  case  the  earliest  of  my  recollections  must 
be  rekindled  painfully  at  depths  far  lower.  Forty 
years,  or  near  it,  I  must  descend ;  and  the  case  be- 
comes that  of  a  man  forcing  his  way  violently  back 
into  his  burning  house,  under  a  vow  of  recovering 
some  special  jewels  :  if  he  is  repelled  by  the  flames,  he 
suffers  the  mortification  of  a  baffled  purpose ;  if  he 
presses  forward,  and  accomplishes  his  vow,  then,  per- 
haps, in  the  very  midst  of  his  success,  he  is  scorched 
by  the  fire.  Of  all  curses,  that  which  searches  deepest 
is  the  violent  revelation  through  infinite  darkness — a 
revelation  like  that  "  sudden  blaze  (Paradise  Lost,  b.  ii.) 
which  far  round  illumined  hell,"  of  a  happiness  or  a 
glory  which  once  and  for  ever  has  perished.  Martyr- 
dom it  is,  and  no  less,  to  revivify  by  effect  of  your  own. 
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or  passively  to  see  revivified,  in  defiance  of  your  own 
fierce  resistance,  the  gorgeous  spectacles  of  your  vision- 
ary morning  life,  or  of  your  too  rapturous  noontide, 
relieved  upon  a  background  of  funeral  darkness.  Such 
poisonous  transfigurations,  by  which  the  paradise  of 
youthful  hours  is  forced  into  distilling  demoniac  misery 
for  ruined  nerves,  exist  for  many  a  profound  sensibility. 
And,  as  regards  myself,  touch  but  some  particular  key 
of  laughter  and  of  echoing  music,  sound  but  for  a 
moment  one  bar  of  preparation,  and  immediately  the 
pomps  and  glory  of  all  that  has  composed  for  me  the 
delirious  vision  of  life  re-awaken  for  torment ;  the 
orchestras  of  the  earth  open  simultaneously  to  my 
inner  ear ;  and,  in  a  moment  I  behold,  forming  them- 
selves into  solemn  groups  and  processions,  and  passing 
over  sad  phantom  stages,  all  that  chiefly  I  have  loved, 
or  in  whose  behalf  chiefly  I  have  abhorred  and  cursed 
the  grave — all  that  should  not  have  died,  yet  died  the 
soonest — the  brilliant,  the  noble,  the  wise,  the  innocent, 
the  brave,  the  beautiful.  With  these  dreadful  masks, 
and  under  the  persecution  of  their  malicious  beauty, 
wakens  up  the  worm  that  gnaws  at  the  heart.  Under 
that  corrosion  arises  a  hatred,  blind  and  vague,  and  in- 
comprehensible even  to  one's  self,  as  of  some  unknown 
snake-like  enemy,  in  some  unknown  hostile  world, 
brooding  with  secret  power  over  the  fountains  of  one's 
own  vitality.  Such  scourges,  at  any  rate,  must  be 
borne  where  the  machinery  of  the  nerves  brings  round 
the  hour  of  torment.  But  it  forms  a  hard  condition 
towards  the  possibility  of  a  sketch  like  this — that,  by 
recalling  such  vanished  scenes  too  vividly,  one  obeys 
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a  summons  to  an  active  collusion  and  co-operation 
with  one's  own  secret  suffering,  and  becomes  a  fiery 
heautontimoroumenos  (or  self-tormentor)  in  the  most 
afflicting  sense. 

Another  circumstance  of  hardship,  which  entitles 
me  to  the  special  indulgence  of  the  reader,  is,  that  in 
this  paper  I  am  writing  against  time.  Many  are  the 
matches  which  I  have  had  against  time  in  my  time 
and  in  his  time  [i.e.  in  Time's  time].  And  all  such 
matches,  writing  or  riding,  are  memorably  unfair. 
Time,  the  meagre  shadow,  carries  no  weight  at  all,  so 
what  parity  can  there  be  in  any  contest  with  him  ? 
What  does  he  know  of  anxiety,  or  liver-complaint,  or 
income-tax,  or  of  the  vexations  connected  with  the 
correcting  of  proofs  for  the  press  ?  Although,  by  the 
way,  he  does  take  upon  himself,  with  his  villanous 
scrawl,  to  correct  all  the  fair  proofs  of  nature.  He 
sows  canker  into  the  heart  of  rosebuds,  and  writes 
wrinkles  (which  are  his  odious  attempts  at  pothooks) 
in  the  loveliest  of  female  faces.  No  type  so  fair,  but 
he  fancies,  in  his  miserable  conceit,  that  he  can  im- 
prove it ;  no  stereotype  so  fixed,  but  he  will  alter  it ; 
and,  having  spoiled  one  generation  after  another,  he 
still  persists  in  believing  himself  the  universal  amender 
and  the  ally  of  progress.  Ah !  that  one  might,  if  it 
were  but  for  one  day  in  a  century,  be  indulged  with 
the  sight  of  Time  forced  into  a  personal  incarnation,  so 
as  be  capable  of  a  personal  insult — a  cudgelling,  for 
instance,  or  a  ducking  in  a  horse-pond.  Or,  again, 
that  once  in  a  century,  were  it  but  for  a  single  sum- 
mer's day,  his  corrected  proofs  might  be  liable  to 
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supersession  "by  revises,  such  as  I  would  furnish,  down 
the  margin  of  which  should  run  one  perpetual  iteration 
of  stet.,  stet.  ;  everything  that  the  hoary  scoundrel  had 
deleted,  rosebuds  or  female  bloom,  beauty  or  power, 
grandeur  or  grace,  being  solemnly  reinstated,  and  hav- 
ing the  privilege  of  one  day's  secular  resurrection,  like 
the  Arabian  phoenix,  or  any  other  memento  of  power 
in  things  earthly  and  in  sublunary  births,  to  mock  and 
to  defy  the  scythe  of  this  crowned  thief ! 

But  this  eternal  blazon  must  not  be,  or  the  reader 
will  think  himself  to  have  fallen  into  the  company  of 
a  madman,  and  perhaps  at  the  first  convenient  turning 
will  abscond.  And  yet,  if  he  knew  all  that  I  could 
tell  him,  about  the  villanies  of  Time,  possibly  he  would 
participate  in  the  acharnement  of  my  hatred.  I  know 
that  wretch  better  than  the  reader  is  likely  to  do.  For 
the  present,  what  I  wish  to  have  understood  is,  that 
the  time  available  for  my  little  paper  is  not  at  all  com- 
mensurate to  the  dignity  of  its  theme.  By  reason  of 
what  I  mentioned  above,  in  regard  to  my  publisher's 
procrastination  in  fixing  himself  at  Bokhara,  the  cor- 
respondence with  him  is  in  that  condition  of  circuitous- 
ness  and  liability  to  rests  (which  are  very  good  in 
music,  but  shameful  and  disgusting  in  the  post-office), 
that  three-fourths  of  the  time  otherwise  disposable  for 
my  paper,  perishes  in  holes  and  corners  amongst  the 
embezzlements  of  the  road ;  and  every  contraction  in 
the  rations  allowed  as  to  hours  and  minutes,  regularly 
shows  itself  in  a  corresponding  expansion  of  hurry  and 
inevitable  precipitancy,  as  regards  the  quality  of  the 
composition.  Not  that  always  and  unconditionally  it 
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is  an  evil  to  be  hurried  in  writing  for  the  press.  I 
doubt  not  that  many  a  score  of  practised  writers  for 
the  press  will  have  been  self-observing  enough  to  notice 
a  phenomenon  which  /  have  many  times  noticed,  viz. 
that  hurry  and  severe  compression  from  an  instant 
summons  that  brooks  no  delay  have  a  tendency  to 
often  furnish  the  flint  and  steel  for  eliciting  sudden 
scintillations  of  originality  :  sometimes  in  what  regards 
the  picturesque  felicity  of  the  phrase,  sometimes  in 
what  regards  the  thought  itself,  or  its  illustrations. 
To  autoschediaze,  or  improvise,  is  sometimes  in  effect 
to  be  forced  into  a  consciousness  of  creative  energies, 
that  would  else  have  slumbered  through  life.  The 
same  stimulation  to  the  creative  faculty  occurs  even 
more  notoriously  in  musical  improvisations  ;  and  all 
great  executants  on  the  organ  have  had  reason  to  be- 
moan their  inability  to  arrest  those  sudden  felicities  of 
impassioned  combinations,  and  those  flying  arabesques 
of  loveliest  melody,  which  the  magnetic  inspiration  of 
the  moment  has  availed  to  excite.  Meantime,  this 
possible  advantage  of  hurry  and  adventurous  precipita- 
tion, for  the  kindling  of  originality,  applies  less  pro- 
bably to  a  case  in  which  philosophy  happens  to  be 
concerned.  But  is  the  present  a  case  of  that  order  ? 
A  philosopher  is  concerned  undoubtedly,  and  a  great 
one  ;  but  philosophy  not  so  much.  The  public  would 
not  bear  it.  One  man  may  lead  a  horse  to  a  pond,  but 
twenty  will  not  make  him  drink ;  and  a  sip  is  all  that 
the  public  collectively  ever  care  to  take  from  reservoirs 
of  abstract  philosophy.  Yet,  even  in  such  a  case, 
where  leisurely  thought  is  really  a  possible  disadvan- 
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tage  in  regard  to  the  immediate  prosperity  of  the  com- 
position, it  is  still  indispensable  in  regard  to  its  re- 
vision ;  so  that  my  title  still  remains  good  to  a  special 
indulgence. 

But  now,  reader,  do  not  worry  me  any  more  with 
questions  or  calls  for  explanation.  When  I  do  not 
know,  nor  how,  but  not  the  less  I  feel  a  mesmeric  im- 
pression that  you  have  been  bothering  me  with  mag- 
netic passes  :  but  for  which  interruptions,  we  should 
have  been  by  this  time  a  long  way  on  our  journey.  I 
am  now  going  to  begin.  You  will  see  a  full  stop  or 
period  a  very  few  inches  farther  on,  lurking  immedi- 
ately under  the  word  earnest  on  the  off  side ;  and, 
from  and  after  that  full  stop,  you  are  to  consider 
me  as  having  shaken  off  all  troublesome  companions, 
and  as  having  once  for  all  entered  upon  business  in 
earnest. 

In  the  year  1814  it  was  that  I  became  acquainted 
with  Sir  William  Hamilton,  the  present  professor  of 
logic  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.*  I  was  then 
in  Edinburgh  for  the  first  time,  on  a  visit  to  Mrs. 
Wilson,  the  mother  of  Professor  Wilson.  Him,  who 
at  that  time  neither  was  a  professor,  nor  dreamed  of 
becoming  one  (his  intention  being  to  pursue  his  profes- 
sion of  advocate  at  the  Scottish  bar),  I  had  known  for 
a  little  more  than  five  years.  Wordsworth  it  was, 
then  living  at  Allan  Bank  in  Grasmere,  who  had 
introduced  me  to  John  Wilson ;  and  ever  afterwards  I 
was  a  frequent  visitor  at  his  beautiful  place  of  Elleray, 
on  Windermere,  not  above  nine  miles  distant  from  my 
*  [This  was  written  in  1852]. 
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own  cottage  in  Grasmere.  In  those  days,  Wilson 
sometimes  spoke  to  me  of  his  friend  Hamilton,  as  of 
one  specially  distinguished  by  manliness  and  elevation 
of  character,  and  occasionally  gazed  at  as  a  monster  of 
erudition.  Indeed,  the  extent  of  his  reading  was  said 
to  be  portentous  —  in  fact,  frightful ;  and,  to  some 
extent,  even  suspicious ;  so  that  certain  ladies  thought 
him  "  no  canny ;"  for,  if  arithmetic  could  demonstrate 
that  all  the  days  of  his  life,  ground  down  and  pulver- 
ised into  "  wee  wee  "  globules  of  five  or  eight  minutes 
each,  and  strung  upon  threads,  would  not  furnish  a 
rosary  anything  like  corresponding,  in  its  separate 
beads  or  counters,  to  the  books  he  was  known  to  have 
studied  and  familiarly  used,  then  it  became  clear  that 
he  must  have  had  extra  aid,  and,  in  some  way  or  other, 
must  have  read  by  proxy.  Now,  in  that  case,  we  all 
know  in  what  direction  a  man  turns  for  help,  and  wlio 
it  is  that  he  applies  to  when  he  wishes,  like  Dr. 
Faustus,  to  read  more  books  than  belong  to  his  own 
allowance  in  this  life.  I  hope  sincerely  there  was  no 
truth  in  these  insinuations  ;  for,  besides  that  it  would 
be  disagreeable  to  have  a  hanger-on  like  Mephisto- 
pheles  expecting  to  receive  a  card  every  time  that  you 
gave  a  little  dance,  I,  for  my  part,  could  have  no  re- 
liance on  the  accuracy  of  his  reading.  The  objection 
to  Mephistopheles  as  a  prosy  reader  would  be  abso- 
lutely fatal.  Such  a  malicious  wretch  would  leave  out 
all  the  nots  in  critical  places,  as  the  printers  fined  by 
Laud  did  from  the  seventh  commandment  (reading, 
"  thou  shalt  commit  adultery  "),  and  would  discredit 
his  principal's  learning  by  continual  falsifications  of 
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the  text.  I  do  trust  and  hope,  therefore,  that  there 
was  no  ground  for  any  such  painful  suspicions.  Can- 
dour, however,  obliges  me  to  mention,  that  at  one  time 
Sir  William  had  a  large  dog  in  Great  King  Street, 
Edinburgh,  very  much  answering  to  the  description  of 
the  dog  which  Goethe  and  at  least  one  of  our  old 
Elizabethan  dramatists  assigns  to  poor  Dr.  Eaustus. 
Surely  it  never  could  be  the  same  identical  dog,  figur- 
ing first  in  Erankfort  during  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
then  in  Edinburgh  during  the  nineteenth  ! 

An  interest  of  curiosity  in  Sir  William  Hamilton 
had  gradually,  from  some  cause  or  other,  combined  in 
my  mind  with  an  interest  of  respect  for  his  extra- 
ordinary attainments.  Neither  interest  might  possibly 
have  sustained  itself  amongst  the  continual  distractions 
of  the  world,  had  there  been  little  prospect  of  forming 
his  acquaintance.  But  the  accident  of  my  own  visit  to 
Edinburgh  in  1814,  whilst  it  suddenly  ripened  a  remote 
chance  into  an  instant  certainty,  deepened  that  already 
deep  interest  in  Sir  William's  pretensions,  which  had 
long  given  value  to  such  a  chance.  Together  with  the 
certainty  that  I  should  now  speedily  enjoy  a  personal 
insight  into  the  splendid  accomplishments  of  this  Titan 
amongst  students,  suddenly  arose  a  profounder  curiosity 
as  to  the  exact  range  of  these  accomplishments.  And 
I  was  truly  happy  when  this  anticipation  was  realised. 

One  morning  I  was  sitting  alone  after  breakfast,  when 
Wilson  suddenly  walked  in  with  his  friend  Hamilton. 
So  exquisitely  free  was  Sir  William  from  all  ostentation 
of  learning,  that  unless  the  accidents  of  conversation 
made  a  natural  opening  for  display,  such  as  it  would 
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have  been  affectation  to  evade,  you  might  have  failed 
altogether  to  suspect  that  an  extraordinary  scholar  was 
present.  On  this  first  interview  with  him,  I  saw 
nothing  to  challenge  any  special  attention,  beyond  an 
unusual  expression  of  kindness  and  cordiality  in  his 
abord.  There  was  also  an  air  of  dignity  and  massy 
self-dependence  diffused  over  his  deportment,  too  calm 
and  unaffected  to  leave  a  doubt  that  it  exhaled  spon- 
taneously from  his  nature,  yet  too  unassuming  to 
mortify  the  pretensions  of  others.  Men  of  genius  I 
had  seen  before,  and  men  distinguished  for  their  at- 
tainments, who  shocked  everybody,  and  upon  me  in 
particular,  nervously  susceptible,  inflicted  with  horror 
as  well  as  distress,  by  striving  restlessly  and  almost 
angrily  for  the  chief  share  in  conversation.  Some  I 
had  known,  who  possessed  themselves  in  effect  pretty 
nearly  of  the  whole,  without  being  distinctly  aware  of 
what  they  were  about ;  and  one  autocratic  gentleman 
there  was  among  them,  perfectly  aware  of  what  he  was 
about,  who  (in  the  phrase  of  politicians)  "  went  for" 
the  whole  from  the  very  first ;  and,  if  things  had  come 
to  that  pass  that  he  might  not  have  all,  gave  notice, 
with  vengeance  blazing  in  his  eyes,  that  he  would  have 
none.  He  was  not  to  be  done  at  his  time  of  life  by 
frivolous  offers  of  a  compromise  that  might  have  secured 
him  seventy-five  per  cent.  No,  no ;  all  without  dis- 
count— that  was  his  ultimatum.  In  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  on  the  other  hand,  was  an  apparent  careless- 
ness whether  he  took  any  conspicuous  share  or  none 
at  all  in  the  conversation.  It  is  possible  that,  as  the 
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representative  of  an  ancient*  family,  lie  may  secretly 
have  felt  his  position  in  life;  far  less,  however,  in 
the  sense  of  its  advantages  than  of  its  obligations  and 
restraints.  And,  in  general,  my  conclusion  was,  that 
at  that  time  I  had  rarely  seen  a  person  who  manifested 
less  of  self-esteem,  under  any  of  the  forms  by  which 
ordinarily  it  reveals  itself — whether  of  pride,  or  vanity, 
or  full-blown  arrogance,  or  heart-chilling  reserve. 

But,  meantime,  what  was  the  peculiar  and  differential 
nature  of  Sir  William's  pursuits,  which  had  won  for 
him  already  so  much  distinction,  and  against  him  so 
much  expectation  1  for  really  a  man's  own  merit  often 
comes  to  act  against  him  with  deadliest  hostility,  when, 
by  inflaming  his  reputation,  it  has  also  the  power  of 
too  much  inflaming  the  standard  by  which  he  will  be 
tried.  Sir  William's  reputation  was  as  yet  of  that 

*  Hamilton  of  Preston  was,  I  believe,  raised  to  the  baronetcy 
about  the  middle  of  the  second  Charles's  reign.  It  seems  hard 
to  reconcile  with  that  fact  a  tradition,  which  I  have  repeatedly 
heard  in  conversation,  that  the  Hamilton  of  that  day  was  a 
Covenanter,  and  even  a  Drumclog  rebel.  If  this  were  really  so 
(but  generally  my  impulse  is  to  regard  the  whole  generation  of 
anecdotes  as  founded  in  lies),  it  would  argue  in  the  first  baronet 
much  obstinacy  and  perhaps  a  little  lunacy.  But  these  are 
excellent  qualities  on  which  to  build  a  house  ;  for  in  two 
centuries  they  lose  their  harshness,  and  mellow  down  into 
strength  of  will  and  reasonable  eccentricity.  In  these  days, 
when  periodic  literature  traverses  society  through  sections  so 
vastly  enlarged,  and  often  not  belonging  in  any  sense  to  the 
classes  professedly  literary,  it  may  be  necessary  to  inform  the 
young  reader  that  the  order  of  baronets  did  not  arise  until  the 
reign  of  James  I.  Consequently,  if  we  divide  the  duration  of 
the  order  into  four  successive  stages,  the  Preston  baronetcy 
dates  from  the  first. 
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interesting  (because  somewhat  mysterious)  kind,  which 
has  not  yet  crept  into  newspapers,  but  is  moving,  even 
locally,  only  through  whispers.  And  in  these  whispers, 
forty  years  ago,  there  was  nothing  like  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  contagion  that  now  exists.  The  cause  of  this 
lies  partly  in  railways,  which  are  not  only  swift  in 
themselves,  but  the  causes  of  swiftness  in  everything 
else ;  so  that  very  soon,  I  am  convinced,  out  of  pure, 
blind  sympathy  with  railway  trains,  men  will  begin  to 
trot  through  the  streets  ;  and,  in  the  next  generation, 
unconsciously,  they  will  take  to  cantering.  We  may 
see  a  proof  of  this  in  the  increased  vitality  of  slang. 
To  my  knowledge,  it  took  eighteen  years  to  transplant 
from  Germany  to  this  country  the  Greek  word  my  thus: 
but,  in  more  recent  days,  the  absurd  abuse  of  the  word 
myth,  for  a  fib,  has  not  cost  three  years,  when  helped 
forward  by  female  lips.  And  as  the  whispers  were 
then  far  below  our  existing  whispers  in  velocity  of 
circulation,  they  were  no  better  as  regarded  accuracy. 
The  first  thing  I  heard  about  Sir  William  Hamilton 
was,  that  he  might  be  regarded  as  the  modern  Maglia- 
becchi,  or  even  as  a  better  Magliabecchi,  if  better  there 
could  be.  Now,  you  are  aware,  my  youthful  reader, 
or  (if  not)  you  soon  shall  be  aware,  that  the  said  M. 
(whose  long  name  I  don't  intend  to  spell  over  again) 
was  that  librarian,  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  to 
some  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  who,  by  dint  of  trotting 
and  cantering  over  all  pages  of  all  books,  could  not 
only  repeat  verbatim  et  literatum  any  possible  paragraph 
from  any  conceivable  book,  and,  letting  down  his  bucket 
into  the  dark  ages,  could  fetch  up  for  you  any  amount 
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of  rubbish  that  you  might  call  for,  but  could  even  tell 
you  on  which  side,  dexter  or  sinister,  starboard  or 
larboard,  the  particular  page  might  stand,  in  which  he 
had  been  angling.  "Well :  I  admire  Indian  jugglers ; 
I  look  with  pleasure  on  rope-dancers,  whether  dancing 
the  slack  or  the  tight  rope ;  and  I,  for  one,  would  not 
have  grudged  a  subscription  of  five  shillings  towards 
inducing  Mag.  to  go  through  his  tricks.  But,  when 
all  was  over,  I  must  still  have  asked,  Now,  Mag.,  with 
submission,  what  may  be  the  use  of  all  that  ?  It  is  a 
question  through  which  I  could  never  see  my  way, 
except  that  once  a  glimmering  light  occurred  to  me  in 
the  following  case : — Jacob  Bryant,  a  great  scholar 
some  fifty  years  ago,  and  a  dead  shot  at  all  mythological 
questions,  had  a  large  and  lofty  library,  to  the  upper 
regions  of  which,  where  he  kept  all  his  cloudy  and 
flighty  authors,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  ascending 
by  means  of  a  long  ladder.  Now,  it  came  to  pass,  that 
when  Jacob  was  well  stricken  in  years,  and  the  sight 
was  waxing  dim  in  his  eyes,  in  mounting  to  his  mytho- 
logical Olympus,  whilst  midway  on  this  Jacob's  ladder, 
Jacob  fell  from  it ;  and,  by  reason  of  falling  from  this 
ladder,  Jacob  broke  his  leg ;  and,  by  reason  of  this 
fracture,  Jacob  died.  Now,  it  occurs  to  one,  that,  if 
Mag.  had  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  Jacob  needed 
not  to  have  died ;  for  Mag.  would  have  told  him  every- 
thing that  he  could  possibly  have  learned  by  going 
aloft.  But  still,  as  Jacob  (being  above  eighty)  was 
nearly  due  to  the  undertaker,  and  as  we  children  of 
earth  have  contrived  to  crawl  through  the  better  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  without  Jacob,  and  as,  after 
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all,  Mag.  was  not  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder  when  most 
wanted,  I  continue  to  think  that,  even  if  pleading  foi 
Mag.'s  usefulness  before  a  jury,  I  must  submit  to  a 
non-suit. 

But  I  do  not  stop  there.  For  else,  though  useless, 
Mag.'s  talent  might  seem  admirable  in  the  way  that 
magic  is  admirable.  Any  intellectual  gift  whatever, 
such  as  Jedediah  Buxton's  gift  of  demoniac  arithmetic, 
though  not  only  useless,  but  perhaps  even  a  curse  to 
its  possessor,  is  worth  the  tribute  of  one  moment's 
admiration;  it  is  entitled  to  a  Bravo!  though  one 
would  scruple  to  give  it  an  Ancora  I  On  the  other 
hand,  as  to  Mag.'s  mode  of  conjuring,  I  am  now  satis- 
fied that  it  was  no  talent  at  all,  as  the  world  has  hitherto 
imagined,  but  simply  a  cutaneous  disease.  The  man 
ought  to  have  been  cupped  and  leeched,  or  treated  with 
tonics.  Experto  crede.  I  was  myself  attacked  by  it 
some  years  ago,  for  my  memory  is  subject  to  frightful 
irregularities  of  spasmodic  energy ;  and  it  struck  me 
then  that  corrosive  sublimate  might  be  required,  if  it 
were  any  species  of  psora.  But,  inclining  to  try  milder 
remedies  at  first,  I  took  nitric  acid,  and  finished  off  with 
chalybeates.  This  course  of  practice,  accompanied  by 
violent  exercise  and  sudorifics,  succeeded  at  that  time. 
But  I  have  since  felt  the  virus  still  lurking  in  the  sys- 
tem ;  and  am  at  times  horribly  alarmed  at  the  prospect 
of  turning  out  a  confirmed  Magliab.  j  which,  in  point  of 
misery  to  the  patient,  must  be  the  next  bad  thing  to 
being  a  vampire. 

They  knew  little  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  who 
fancied  that  his  enormous  reading  tended  to  any  result 
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so  barren  as  this.  But  other  whisperers  there  were, 
who  would  have  persuaded  me  that  Sir  William  was 
simply  a  great  linguist.  Since  the  time  when  I  first, 
came  to  know  him,  Europe  has  had  several  monsters  of 
that  class,  and,  amongst  others,  Cardinal  Mezzofante. 
Perhaps  the  cardinal  was,  on  the  whole,  the  greatest  of 
his  order.  He  knew,  I  believe  (so  as  to  speak  familiarly), 
thirty -four  languages ;  whereas  a  Scandinavian  clergy- 
man (Swedish  or  Norse),  who  has  died  since  the  cardinal, 
and  was  reputed  to  have  mastered  fifty-six,  probably 
only  read  them.  But  what  ultimate  value*  attached 
to  this  hyperbolical  acquisition?  If  one  wrote  an 
epitaph  for  his  eminence,  one  might  be  tempted  into 
saying,  "  Here  lies  a  man  that,  in  the  act  of  dying,  com- 
mitted a  robbery,  absconding  from  his  poor  fellow-crea- 
tures with  a  valuable  polyglot  dictionary."  Assuredly, 
any  man  who  puts  his  treasures  into  a  form  which  must 
perish  in  company  with  himself,  is  no  profound  bene- 
factor to  his  species.  Not  thus  did  Sir  William  proceed, 
as  I  soon  learned  after  I  made  his  acquaintance ;  and 
the  results  of  his  reading  are  now  sown  and  rooted  at 

*  However,  if  this  camel-load  of  languages  tended  to  no 
useful  result,  it  ought  in  justice  to  be  mentioned  that  at  least  it 
originated  in  a  very  useful  effort  of  benignity.  One  terminus 
lay  in  the  useful,  if  the  other  terminus  evaporated  in  smoke. 
The  army  of  Napoleon  was  a  polyglot  army  to  a  greater  extent 
than  is  generally  known ;  and  in  attending  the  military 
hospital-beds  at  Milan,  for  the  purpose  of  offering  spiritual 
consolations,  the  pious  monk,  Mezzofante,  is  reported  to  have 
found  three-and-twenty  languages  indispensable.  These  being 
wanted  for  the  necessities  of  conversation,  it  happened  naturally 
that  they  were  learned  radically.  He  that  talks  a  language 
cannot  deceive  himself. 

VOL.  XVI.  K 
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Paris,  not  less  than  at  Berlin;  are  blossoming  on  the 
Rhine  ;  and  are  bearing  fruit  on  the  Danube. 

Ah,  reader,  at  this  moment  I  hear  the  fierce  clamours 
of  the  press  that  speaks  through  double  trumpets  of 
space  and  time,  uttering  inexorable  edicts  and  interdicts 
as  to  both.  Pardon  me,  therefore,  if,  by  hurrying,  I  fall 
into  disproportion  with  myself,  or  if,  in  order  to  hurry, 
I  should  find  it  necessary  to  be  affectedly  brief.  My 
own  direct  acquaintance  with  Sir  William  Hamilton 
soon  apprised  me,  that,  of  all  great  readers,  he  was  the 
one  to  whom  it  was  most  indispensable  that  he  should 
react  by  his  own  mind  upon  what  he  read.  There  are 
different  lines  of  approach  upon  which  a  man  may  force 
an  entrance  into  the  citadels  of  philosophy.  Some  read 
little  or  nothing  :  for  instance,  Kant,  who  had  not 
(as  might  be  proved)  read  even  Locke — perhaps  not 
one  page  of  Locke — though  I  fully  believe  that  he 
would  not  materially  have  modified  what  he  has 
written,  if  by  accident  he  had.  He,  by  blank  power, 
integrated  any  imperfect  hint  as  to  a  writer's  doctrines 
that  he  had  picked  up  casually  in  conversation  or  from 
random  reading.  But  others  make  their  advances  by 
different  routes.  Sir  William  Hamilton,  when  I  first 
knew  him,  was  not  properly  a  philosopher — nor  would 
then  have  called  himself  such — but  a  polyhistor,  of  a 
higher  class,  and  with  far  more  combining  powers,  than 
Bayle,  having  (or  taking  means  to  have)  a  pancyclopcedic 
acquaintance  with  every  section  of  knowledge  that  could 
furnish  keys  for  unlocking  man's  inner  nature.  Already, 
in  1814,  I  conceive  that  he  must  have  been  studying 
physiology  upon  principles  of  investigation  suggested  by 
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himself.  In  1820,  1827,  and  the  following  years,  up 
to  1832,  on  revisiting  Edinburgh,  I  found  him  master 
of  all  the  knowledge  that  France  and  Germany  had  then 
accumulated  upon  animal  magnetism,  which  he  justly 
conceived  to  hide  within  itself  shy  secrets  as  to  "  the 
dark  foundations"  of  our  human  nature,  such  as  cannot 
now  be  lawfully  neglected — secrets  which  evidently  had 
gleamed  and  cropped  out  at  intervals  through  past  ages 
of  the  world  in  various  phenomena,  that  were  tarnished 
or  were  darkened  into  apparent  doubtfulness  only  by 
the  superstitions  that  surrounded  them.  The  immen- 
sity of  Sir  William's  attainments  was  best  laid  open  by 
consulting  him  (or  by  hearing  him  consulted)  upon 
intellectual  difficulties,  or  upon  schemes  literary  and 
philosophic.  Such  applications,  come  from  what  point 
of  the  compass  they  would,  found  him  always  prepared. 
Nor  did  it  seem  to  make  any  difference,  whether  it 
were  the  erudition  of  words  or  things  that  was  needed. 
Amongst  the  books  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  his 
kindness  as  memorials  of  his  regard,  one  which  I  value 
most  is  a  copy  of  the  Scalig&rana,  and  for  this  reason, 
that  it  is  intrinsically  a  characteristic  memento  of  him- 
self when  first  I  knew  him.  In  the  Scaligers,  father  and 
son,  who  were  both  astonishing  men,  I  fancied  this 
resemblance  to  himself,  that  there  was  the  same  equili- 
brium in  all  three  as  to  #w?zgr-knowledge  and  word- 
knowledge.  Again,  Scaliger  the  elder,  as  is  well  known, 
had  been  a  cavalry  officer  up  to  his  fortieth  year  ;  and 
often,  in  his  controversial  writings,  one  deciphers  the 
quondam  trooper  cutting  furiously  right  and  left  in  a 
melee.  There,  also,  I  fancy  a  resemblance  :  now  and 
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then,  in  Sir  William's  polemics,  I  seem  to  trace  the 
sword-arm  that  charged  at  Drumclog ;  or  is  that  story 
all  a  dream  1 

But  that  trumpet — both  those  trumpets  again  are 
sounding,  and  now  evidently  for  the  last  time  ;  and  it 
seems  to  me  that,  if  ever  I  heard  a  trumpet  in  a  passion, 
both  of  these  trumpets  are  labouring  under  that  infir- 
mity. Ah,  what  a  chaos !  In  what  confusion  and 
hurry,  my  reader,  shall  we  part !  I  had  three  hundred 
things,  at  least,  to  say ;  and,  if  that  arithmetic  is  cor- 
rect, it  strikes  me  as  a  sad  necessity,  that,  for  a  matter 
of  two  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  I  must  remain  in 
your  debt.  In  debt  ?  Ay ;  but  for  how  long  1  When 
do  I  mean  to  pay  ?  Thirty  days  after  date  would  be 
almost  as  good  as  cash.  True,  much-injured  reader,  it 
would  be  so ;  and  my  wish,  were  wishes  discountable, 
would  run  exactly  in  that  channel.  But  that,  alas  !  is 
impossible.  Hearken  to  the  nature  of  the  fix  in  which 
I  find  myself,  and  say  if  you  ever  heard  of  a  worse. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances,  if  one  outruns  the  usual 
allowance  of  space,  one  has  but  to  say  at  the  foot  of 
the  paper,  to  be  continued,  and  all  is  healed.  Any 
paper  may  be  adjourned  from  month  to  month, — true, 
but  not  from  volume  to  volume ;  and,  unhappily  for 
me,  this  very  week's  number,  in  which  I  am  now  writ- 
ing, closes  a  volume.  The  several  monthly  divisions 
of  the  journal  may  inosculate,  but  not  the  several 
volumes.  If  any  one  volume  were  allowed  to  throw 
out  great  tap-rooto  into  a  succeeding  volume,  no  section 
of  the  journal  would  ever  be  finished,  or  capable  of 
being  regarded  as  a  separate  and  independent  whole. 
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To  purchase  any  one  volume  of  the  INSTRUCTOR  might 
pledge  a  man  to  purchasing  onwards  into  the  twentieth 
century,  under  the  pain  of  else  having  on  his  hands  a 
weight  of  unfinished  articles.  Rightly,  therefore,  it 
has  been  made  a  law,*  that  no  subject  can  be  carried 
on  by  adjournment  from  volume  to  volume.  Yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  by  a  necessity  not  less  cogent,  the 
merest  silhouette,  or  Indian-ink  sketch  in  profile  of  a 
philosopher,  cannot  decently  evade  some  notice  of  his 
philosophy.  Is  not  Mallet  a  by-word  in  literature  to 
this  day,  for  having  written  a  life  of  Lord  Eacon,  in 
which  he  remembered  that  the  noble  Lord  was  a  chan- 
cellor, but  unhappily  forgot  that  he  was  a  leader  and 
a  revolutionist  in  philosophy  ?  And  did  not  this 
hideous  oversight  of  his  make  people  rejoice  in  his 
having  failed  to  keep  his  engagements  with  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough  for  writing  the  life  of  her 
lord,  since,  by  parity  of  blunder,  he  would  carefully 
have  remembered  that  the  Duke  had  once  been  a 
gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber,  and  had  taken  a  flying 
leap  early  in  the  morning  from  the  bed-room  window 
of  Barbara  Villiers,  but  would  have  forgotten  utterly 
that  he  commanded  at  Blenheim,  or  (which  is  worse) 
would  have  notified  it  by  way  of  "P.  S."  among  the 
errata  and  addenda  that  would  be  carefully  looked 
after  in  the  next  edition  1  Here,  now,  is  a  necessity 
on  one  side  that  I  should  do  that  which  on  the  other 

*  From  which  law  there  is  a  proper  dispensation  in  the  case 
of  papers  which,  although  related  by  general  title,  yet  in  each 
division  branch  off  in  such  way  as  to  be  always  making  a  new 
"beginning. 
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side  it  appears  to  be  a  sheer  impossibility  that  I  should 
even  attempt.  Even  the  famous  sixteen-string  Jack 
would  have  recoiled  a  little  from  such  a  perplexity. 
Is  there  no  dodge,  sacred  or  profane,  by  which  it  can 
be  met?  Yes,  on  consideration,  perhaps,  by  this 
which  follows.  •  Volume  the  fifteenth,  it  is  true,  can- 
not succeed  to  property  in  the  fourteenth  volume.  It 
cannot  receive  it  as  an  inheritance.  But  that  will  not 
prevent  it  from  holding  such  property  as  an  original 
endowment  of  its  own.  This  article,  for  instance,  can- 
not prolong  its  life  into  another  volume  ;  but  it  may 
rise  again — it  may  receive  a  separate  birth  de  novo  in 
the  future  volume.  What  is  to  hinder  me  from  writ- 
ing a  paper  next  March,  for  example,  with  this  title, 
"  On  the  Contributions  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  to 
Philosophy  T  Publicly  the  law  of  the  journal  is  thus 
maintained  ;  and  yet,  in  consistency  with  that  law,  an 
opportunity  is  gained  for  something  nearer  to  a  reason- 
able estimate  of  an  illustrious  man  than  could  have 
been  crowded  within  three  octavo  pages. 

Here  is  a  man  (it  will  be  said  by  the  thoughtful  re- 
viewer of  his  own  ago)  able  to  have  "  made  the  world 
grow  pale"  with  the  enormity  of  his  learned  acquisi- 
tions, had  he  been  more  often  confronted  with  that 
world,  or,  when  face  to  face  with  it,  more  capable  of 
ostentatious  display.  Make  us  understand  in  what 
direction  his  studies  have  moved  :  towards  what  capi- 
tal objects ;  with  what  immediate  results  ;  followed  by 
what  testimonies  of  honour  from  the  supreme  tribunals 
in  this  department  of  literature;  and  supported  by 
what  evidences  or  presumption  of  having  impressed 
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lasting  changes  upon  some  great  aspects  of  intellectual 
philosophy. 

PAPER  IL 

HERE  I  am,  viz.  in  vol.  xv.*  Never  ruffle  your  own 
temper,  reader,  or  mine,  by  asking  how,  and  with  what 
right.  I  am  here.  So  much  is  clear  ;  and  what  you 
may  call  a  fait  accompli.  As  to  saying  that,  though  I 
am  maybe  here  "  de  facto/'  nevertheless  "  de  jure  "  I 
am  not  so ;  that  I  have  no  locus  standi;  that  I  am  an 
usurper,  an  intruder ;  and  that  any  contraband  pro- 
cess by  which  I  can  have  smuggled  myself  from  vol. 
xiv.  to  this  present  vol.  xv.,  is  not  of  a  kind  that  will 
bear  looking  into.  Too  true,  I  answer :  very  few 
things  will  bear  looking  into.  In  particular,  the  re- 
volution of  1688-9  will  not  bear  looking  into  with  eyes 
of  philosophic  purism.  The  object  of  the  purist  is  to 
effect  the  devolution  of  the  crown  through  a  smooth 
lubricated  channel  known  and  conformable  to  old  con- 
stitutional requisitions ;  and  if  the  word  "  abdicate " 
could  but  be  established,  formally,  were  it,  or  even 
constructively,  all  would  run  as  sweetly  as  the  chrono- 
meters of  Greenwich.  As  it  is,  I  grieve  to  say  that 
there  is  a  deadly  hiatus  in  the  harness  which  should 
connect  the  pre-revolutionary  and  post-revolutionary 
commonwealths  of  England.  It  is  not  merely  a  screw 
that  is  loose,  it  is  a  link  that  is  missing,  and  no  use 
advertising  for  it  now.  But  no  matter  :  that  is  a  grief 
which,  being  nearly  two  hundred  years  old,  an  extra 
glass  of  wine  will  do  much  to  heal.  And  in  reality  I 
*  Hogg's  Instructor. 
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never  heard  of  a  man's  meditating  suicide,  because  he 
could  not  harmonise  the  facts  of  our  revolution  with 
its  transcendental  theory.  Yet  not  the  less  the  human 
mind  does  really  yearn  and  sicken  after  intellectual 
modes  of  solution  applied  to  any  intellectual  intricacy 
or  nodus.  Art  must  thaw  the  dilemma  which  art  has 
frozen  together :  and  never  yet  was  there  a  reader  of 
any  sensibility  that  did  not  resent  with  clamorous  in- 
dignation the  removal  by  apoplexy  from  a  novel  or  a 
drama  of  any  impracticable  character  that  ought  to 
have  been  disposed  of  agreeably  to  the  providential 
forecastings  of  the  plot  itself,  and  by  the  spontaneous 
evolution  of  the  fable.  My  own  personal  embarrass- 
ment on  this  occasion,  in  effecting  a  transit  or  in 
evading  a  transit,  was  of  a  nature  hardly  paralleled  in 
literature.  I  was  to  write  a  paper  within  certain  as- 
signed limits,  which  paper,  by  its  very  subject  and  the 
crying  necessities  of  its  nature,  utterly  rebelled  against 
limits.  To  transfer  it  (not  in  part  but  in  mass)  to  a 
field  of  ampler  limits,  i.e.  to  another  volume,  was  made 
impossible  by  certain  arrangements  which  nailed  the 
accompanying  portrait*  to  this  punctual  spot — to  this 
instant  now,  and  this  momentary  audience.  The  bio- 
graphic record  could  not  be  disjoined  from  the  por- 
trait, and  the  portrait  could  not  be  removed  from  that 
particular  place  in  that  particular  volume.  But  could 
I  not,  secondly,  content  myself  with  giving  part,  carry- 
ing forward  the  other  parts  by  adjournment  to  another 
volume  ?  No  :  because  that  would  be  establishing  a 

*  A  portrait  of  Hamilton  accompanied  this  paper  when  it 
originally  appeared. 
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dependency  of  one  volume  upon  another,  contrary  to 
the  plan  and  law  of  the  whole  work.  But,  then, 
thirdly,  at  least  I  might  have  hyperbolically  expanded 
on  the  dimensions  of  that  single  paper  which  the  fates 
allowed  me  to  write  ?  No  :  I  could  not  do  that  even, 
for  then  I  must  have  monopolised  the  entire  train — 
first,  second,  and  third  class — and,  in  order  to  do  that, 
I  must  have  booked  myself  as  the  one  sole  passenger 
in  this  journal,  at  least  three  months  beforehand. 

It  is  strange  to  see  what  mountains  of  difficulty 
sometimes  melt  away  before  the  suggestions  of  a  child. 
Accipe  principium  sursus — solved  the  whole  case. 
What  is  to  hinder  me  from  beginning  afresh  upon  a 
new  foundation  in  a  new  volume,  and  utterly  ignoring 
all  that  has  gone  before  ?  I  now  do  so.  And  what 
follows  is  to  be  viewed  as  a  totally  new  article,  stand- 
ing on  its  own  basis. 

Everybody,  I  believe,  is  young  at  some  period  of 
his  life ;  at  least  one  has  an  old  physiological  prejudice 
in  that  direction.  Else,  to  hear  people  talk,  one  must 
really  suppose  that  there  are  celebrated  persons  who 
are  born  to  old  age  as  to  some  separate  constitutional 
inheritance.  Nobody,  says  "  Old  Sophocles,"  but  very 
many  people  say  "  Old  Chaucer."  Yet  Chaucer  was  a 
younger  man  at  his  death  than  Sophocles.  But  if  not, 
why  should  men  insist  upon  one  transitory  stage  or 
phasis  in  a  long  series  of  changes,  as  if  suddenly  and 
lawfully  arrested,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  rest  1  Old 
Chaucer !  why,  he  was  also  middle-aged  Chaucer ;  lie 
was  young  Chaucer ;  he  was  baby  Chaucer.  And  the 
earlier  distinctions  of  a  man  bear  as  much  relation  to 
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posterity  as  his  later  distinctions.  Above  all,  one  is 
betrayed  into  such  misconceptions  when  a  man  carries 
a  false  certificate  of  age  in  the  very  name  which  desig- 
nates his  relationship  to  one's  self.  My  great-great- 
grandmother  naturally  I  figured  to  myself  as  having  a 
patriarchal  beard.  Could  I  think  otherwise  of  one  so 
deeply  merged  in  grandmotherhood  ?  .But  a  portrait 
of  her  taken  immediately  after  death  represented  her 
as  an  attractive  young  woman  not  quite  twenty-three, 
which  it  appeared  that  she  really  was.  And  I  remem- 
ber a  similar  case  even  still  more  striking,  which 
occurred  in  Chester  about  the  year  1803.  Some  over- 
flowing of  the  Dee  had  exposed  to  view  the  secrets  of 
the  churchyard.  Amongst  the  coffins  in  the  lower 
tiers  was  one  which  contained  the  corpse  of  a  woman, 
particularly  blooming.  According  to  my  first  precipi- 
tate computation,  she  might  be  rated  as  one  hundred 
and  twenty  years  old ;  for  she  had  died  in  Queen 
Anne's  reign  (about  1707,  I  think),  and  by  the  plate 
on  the  coffin  lid  had  been  twenty-four  at  the  time  of 
death.  Yet  her  face  was  most  blooming,  her  lips 
beautifully  fresh,  and  her  hair  of  the  loveliest  auburn. 
Ninety-and-three  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
two  years  of  the  nineteenth,  had  she  spent  in  the  grave ; 
and  adding  these  ninety-five  years  of  rest  to  the  twenty- 
four  of  her  (doubtless  unresting)  life,  for  a  moment  I 
fell  into  the  natural  confusion  of  making  her  a  very, 
very  old  woman  ;  and  proportionably  I  wondered  at 
the  vernal  beauty  which  had  not  ceased  to  adorn  her 
in  the  wintry  grave.  This  special  indulgence  to  a 
special  beauty  had  been  the  gift  of  a  soil  preternaturally 
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antiseptic.  But  inevitably  the  sudden  collision  of  a 
youthfulness  so  apparent  with  an  antiquity  so  historical, 
caused  each  idea  reciprocally  to  illuminate  the  other ;  so 
that,  for  a  minute  or  two,  until  I  had  distinguished  the 
elements  of  this  antiquity,  and  had  separated  the  ninety- 
five  years  that  did  not  belong  to  the  young  woman 
herself  from  the  twenty-four  that  did,  I  struggled 
with  the  impossible  and  contradictory  conception  of 
crazy  superannuation  incarnated  in  perfect  womanly 
loveliness.  Some  metaphysical  perplexity  of  this  same 
nature,  I  observe,  besets  those  who  contemplate  us,  the 
tenants  of  a  past  generation,  through  the  inverted  tube 
of  the  present.  The  Trophonian  gloom  which  they 
ascribe  to  us,  considered  as  present  antiquities  and 
relics,  adheres  to  the  image  of  the  same  poor  us  when 
traced  upwards  to  our  morning  period.  We  that  cannot 
attempt  even  to  smile  in  this  present  stage  of  the  world, 
is  it  credible  that  at  any  stage  we  can  have  laughed  1 
Child  of  incredulity,  if  not  credible,  it  is  certain. 
"  Ginger*  was  hot  in  the  mouth"  in  those  long-past 
years;  and,  "because  we  were  virtuous"  at  that  era, 
not  the  less  there  were  "  ale  and  cakes."  Though 
transcendental  philosophers  (asgo/Saroumg)  that  walked 
the  air,  we  condescended  to  sip  at  times  from  sublunary 
liquors ;  and  at  odd  times  it  is  possible  that  we  even 
entered  into  the  kingdom  of  "  civilation." 

"Civilation  !     And  what  may  that  be?"     Look  be- 

*  I  presume  the  reader  to  be  familiar  with  the  passage  in 
Shakspeare  here  referred  to.  But  if  not,  let  him  look  to 
"  Twelfth  Night." 
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low,  reader,  into  the  foot-note,*  which  will  explain  it. 
Whilst  you  are  studying  that,  I'll  be  moving  on  slowly 
overhead ;  and,  when  you  come  up  from  that  mine  to 
the  upper  air,  you'll  easily  overtake  me.  Civilation, 
or  (if  you  choose  to  call  it  so)  civilisation,  was  not 
a  state  into  which  any  of  us  made  a  regular  habit 
of  ascending :  only  at  times  we  did  so ;  and  I  pre- 
sume that  at  such  times  Sir  William  Hamilton,  being 
thoroughly  social,  would  keep  us  company.  From  the 
circumstances  given,  I  infer  a  probability.  Else  I 
protest  against  "  preaching,"  and  revealing  secrets  small 
or  great,  though  forty  years  old.  The  range  of  time 

*  And  what  state  may  that  be  ?  As  the  word  is  a  valuable 
word,  and  in  some  danger  of  being  lost,  I  beg  to  rehearse  its 
history.  The  late  Dr.  Maginn,  with  whom  some  of  us  may 
otherwise  have  had  reason  to  quarrel,  was,  however,  a  man  of 
varied  accomplishments ;  a  wit,  with  singular  readiness  for 
improvising,  and  with  very  extensive  scholarship.  Amongst 
the  peculiar  opinions  which  he  professed  was  this — that  no  man, 
however  much  he  might  tend  towards  civilisation,  was  to  be 
regarded  as  having  absolutely  reached  its  apex  until  he  was 
drunk.  Previously  to  which  consummation,  a  man  might  be  a 
promising  subject  for  civilisation,  but  otherwise  than  in  posse  it 
must  be  premature,  so  he  must  be  considered  as  more  or  less  of 
a  savage.  This  doctrine  he  naturally  published  more  loudly 
than  ever,  as  he  was  himself  more  and  more  removed  from  all 
suspicion  of  barbaric  sobriety.  He  then  became  anxious,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  to  proclaim  the  deep  sincerity  of  his  conversion 
to  civilisation.  But  as  such  an  odiously  long  word  must  ever 
be  distressing  to  a  gentleman  taking  his  ease  of  an  evening, 
unconsciously,  perhaps,  he  abridged  it  always  after  10  P.M. 
into  civilation.  Such  was  the  genesis  of  the  word.  And  I 
therefore,  upon  entering  it  in  my  neological  dictionary  of 
English,  matriculated  it  thus  :— "  Civilation,  by  ellipsis,  or 
more  properly  by  syncope,  or  rigorously  speaking  by  hiccup, 
from  civilisation." 
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which  is  concerned  in  my  present  notice  stretches  over 
a  dozen  years ;  within  which  space  intermittingly,  as 
off  and  on  I  happened  to  be  in  Edinburgh,  various 
persons,  variously  interesting,  entered  for  a  time,  or 
quitted  for  a  time,  our  fluctuating  circle.  The  original 
nucleus  had  been  John  Wilson  (i.e.  the  Wilson)  and  his 
brothers,  amongst  whom  the  naturalist  (James  Wilson) 
was  known  to  me  first,  and  subsequently  Sir  William 
Hamilton.  Next,  and  after  the  war  had  finally  reached 
its  consummation  in  Waterloo — a  peripetteia  as  perfect 
and  dramatic  as  ever  was  exhibited  on  the  stage  of 
Athens — others  at  intervals  gladdened  our  festal  com- 
pany ;  amongst  whom,  as  the  most  memorable,  I  ought 
to  mention  Colonel  Mitchell,  the  biographer  of  Wallen- 
stein,  so  advantageously  known  by  his  bold  and  original 
views  upon  strategies,  upon  the  efficacy  of  the  bayonet, 
and  upon  the  critical  interpretation  of  some  capital 
chapters  in  martial  history;  Captain  Thomas  Hamilton, 
the  brother  of  Sir  William,  an  accomplished  man, 
latterly  known  amongst  us  by  the  name  of  Cyril  Thorn- 
ton, from  the  title  of  his  novel;  Sir  William  Allan, 
the  distinguished  artist,  afterwards  President  of  the 
Eoyal  Scottish  Academy ;  and,  lastly,  Mr.  E.  P.  Gillies, 
the  advocate,  whose  name  I  repeat  with  a  sigh  of  inex- 
pressible sadness,  such  as  belongs  of  right  to  some 
splendid  Timon  of  Athens,  so  often  as  on  the  one  hand 
•I  revivify  to  my  mind  his  gay  saloons,  resonant  with 
music  and  festal  laughter — the  abode  for  years  of  a 
munificent  hospitality,  which  Wordsworth  characterised 
as  "all  but  princely" — and,  on  the  other  hand,  shudder 
at  the  mighty  shadows  of  calamity,  of  sorrow,  of  malice, 
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of  detraction,  that  have  for  thirty  years  stalked  after 
his  retreating  splendours,  and  long  since  have  swallowed 
up  the  very  memory  of  his  pretensions  from  the  children 
of  this  generation. 

But,  returning  to  the  subject  of  civilisation,  could  it 
be  said  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  that  he  favoured  it  or 
promoted  it  ?  Hardly,  I  think.  The  age  itself — that 
generation  of  Waterloo — sanctioned  a  certain  degree  of 
civilisation  in  young  and  old  :  and  Sir  William,  in  his 
fervid  youth,  was  too  social  and  too  generous  to  retreat 
austerely  within  the  circle  of  absolute  barbarism.  But 
it  would  have  been  difficult  to  civilise  him  effectually, 
such  was  the  resistance  opposed  to  civilation  by  his 
extraordinary  muscular  strength.  Sir  William's  powers, 
in  some  directions,  as  an  athlete,  were  indeed  unusually 
great,  and  would  have  attracted  much  more  notice,  had 
he  not,  upon  all  his  personal  endowments,  been  so 
systematically  shy,  and  even  so  disdainful  of  display. 
Nobody,  therefore,  fancied  that  he  could  gratify  Sir 
William  by  recalling  gymnastic  feats  of  his.  When  he 
relaxed  at  all  from  his  habitual  mood  of  freezing  con- 
tempt for  all  personal  acts  of  ostentation  whatever  (no 
matter  whether  intellectual  or  physical),  it  was  in  pure 
overmastering  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  genial  fun — 
the  amabilis  insania — which  some  special  gathering  of 
youth  and  youthful  gaiety  had  concurred  to  kindle. 
It  was  in  mere  deference  to  the  expectations  or  wishes 
of  others,  that  Sir  William  could  be  ever  persuaded  into 
a  moment's  display,  and  then  not  without  an  expression 
of  scorn  too  palpable  for  his  own  compliance.  A  person 
worse  qualified  than  myself  for  recording  the  exact 
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extent  of  his  athletic  powers  cannot  be  imagined ;  and 
for  the  plain  reason — that,  having  not  the  slightest  pre- 
tensions in  that  way  myself,  I  had  not  cultivated  any 
interest  in  such  powers,  nor  consequently  any  know- 
ledge of  their  nature  or  limits.  Ignorant  I  was  of  the 
human  frame,  and  of  its  latent  powers,  as  regarded 
speed,  force,  ambidexterity,  in  a  degree  that  would 
have  been  inexcusable  in  an  old  woman.  I  was  even 
proud  of  my  own  desperate  ignorance  to  an  extent  that 
made  penitence  or  amendment  apparently  hopeless. 
And  the  worst  feature  of  my  barbarism  was,  and  is  to 
this  hour,  that,  instead  of  meditating  occasionally  on  the 
possibility  that  I  might  be  wrong,  and  the  world  might 
be  right — on  the  contrary,  with  a  stiff-neckedness  (surely 
there  is  such  a  word)  that  is  truly  criminal,  I  then  did, 
and  I  now  do,  exhaust  myself  in  terms  of  bloody  con- 
tempt for  all  the  men,  and  all  the  races  of  men,  that 
ever  fell  down  in  prose  or  verse  to  worship  the  idol  of 
human  physical  excellence.  "The  abject  villains!" 
was  the  best  term  (how  illiberal !)  that  I  could  afford 
to  the  ancient  Greeks,  when  noticing  their  beastly  ad- 
miration of  good  running,  good  wrestling,  good  cab- 
driving  at  Olympia.  Oh,  heavens  !  that  a  fist,  that  a 
foot,  that  a  hoof,  should  be  viewed  with  a  holy  homage, 
such  as  belonged  of  right  to  a  revelation  of  truth,  or 
after  a  millennium  of  darkness  that  belonged  to  the 
first-fruits  of  the  rising  dawn !  The  Kornan?,  it  is 
remarkable,  had  no  reverence  for  individual  physical 
prowess.  They  had  no  Olympic  contests.  On  the 
contrary,  they  regarded  all  such  animal  exertions  as 
mere  gladiatorial  glories,  i.e.  as  the  distinctions  of  slaves, 
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and  distinctions  that  were  to  be  bought  for  copper  and 
silver  amongst  the  savages  of  earth.  Eut  the  Greeks, 
who,  with  the  tremulous  and  half- effeminate  tempera- 
ment of  genius,  combined  a  hideous  defect  of  dignity 
and  moral  stamina,  figure  as  perfect  lunatics  in  their 
admiration  of  animal  excellence  : — • 

"  Metaque  fervidis 
Evitata  rotis,  palmaque  nobilis, 
Terrarum  dominos  evehit  ad  deos." 

Horace  himself,  rout  as  he  was,  is  Eoman  enough  to 
squint  at  his  reader  with  a  look  half-aghast  at  this  ex- 
travagance of  descent  into  the  superstition  that  glorifies 
the  fleshly.  Homer,  the  greatest  master  of  traumatic 
surgery  (i.e.  the  philosophy  of  wounds)  that  has  ever 
existed,  in  fact  (if  it  were  not  for  his  profound  darkness 
on  the  subject  of  gunshot  wounds)  the  only  poet  on 
record  that  would,  sede  vacante,  have  been  elected  by 
acclamation,  without  needing  any  interest  at  all  or  any 
canvass,  as  house-surgeon  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  or 
the  Hotel  Dieu,  has  absolutely  left  nothing  for  posterity 
to  do  in  what  regards  the  description  of  wounds,  ulcers, 
etc.  That  department  of  surgery  has  become  a  mere 
sinecure  since  the  first  edition  of  the  Iliad.  But  in 
Milton,  raised  above  Homer  as  heaven  is  raised  above 
earth,  who  can  tolerate  the  grovelling  ambition  of 
angels  glorying  in  "  a  nolle  stroke  1 "  To  have  delivered 
a  "  facer,"  or  a  backhanded  blow,  or  to  have  cut  St. 
George  with  a  broadsword  over  the  conk  of  an  archangel 
— ah,  faugh  !  who  can  blame  me  for  being  sick  1  Is  it 
I,  or  is  it  Milton,  that  is  in  the  wrong  ?  At  all  events, 
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reader,  justifying  these  things,  never  dream  yourself 
entitled  to  join  the  wretched  and  effeminate  abusers  of 
boxing,  of  the  ring,  of  the  fancy,  as  now  languishing  in 
England.  How  brutal,  you  pretend  to  say,  is  that 
savage  practice  in  the  London  ring  of  thumping  the 
human  face  divine  into  the  semblance  of  a  roasted  apple 
dressed  with  a  poultice  !  Doubtless.  But,  even  as  it 
is,  you  that  laud  the  traumatic  sagacities  of  Homer,  and 
even  of  the  heaven-born  Milton,  presume  not  to  talk  of 
brutality  in  that  which  carried  glory  and  illustration 
amongst  the  heavenly  host.  To  "  fib"  a  man,  to  "  pun- 
ish "  him,  to  "  draw  his  claret,"  or  to  get  his  cocoa-nut 
into  "  chancery,"  cannot  be  so  thoroughly  unworthy  of  a 
bargeman,  or  the  Tipton  Slasher,  if  it's  quite  becoming 
to  a  Grecian  Milo,  or  a  Phrygian  Entellus,  or  even — 
liorresco  referens — not  beneath  a  Miltonic  seraph. 

Sir  William  Hamilton's  prowess  did  not  exhibit  itself 
in  that  line.  Professor  Wilson  had  thumped  his  way 
to  consideration ;  he  had  also  walked  and  run  into  fame. 
But  standing  leaps  it  was — leaps  upward  without  any 
advantage  of  a  run- — in  which  Sir  W.'s  pre-eminence 
was  illustrated.  Even  me,  cased  against  foolish  admira- 
tion in  seven-fold  ignorance,  they  startled  and  astonished 
— me  even,  though  resolutely  bent  upon  despising  every 
pretension  of  that  class,  and  the  more  so  at  that  time, 
because  Wordsworth  had  then  recently  shocked  me 
beyond  expression  by  a  confession  that  seemed  inhuman 
in  its  degradation,  viz.  this — that,  whereas  he  would 
not  walk  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  see  the  man  whom 
all  the  world  should  agree  to  crown  as  its  foremost 
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intellectual  champion,  willingly  he  would  go  three  days' 
journey  through  a  wilderness  to  see  Belzoni  !  * 

But  stop.  This  will  not  do.  I  must  alter  the  scale 
of  this  paper,  or  else — something  will  happen  which 
would  vex  me.  The  artist  who  sketched  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield's  family  group,  in  his  zeal  for  comprehensive 
fulness  of  details,  enlarged  his  canvas  until  he  forgot 
the  narrow  proportions  of  the  good  vicar's  house  ;  and 
the  picture,  when  finished,  was  too  big  to  enter  the 
front-door  of  the  vicarage.  One  side  of  the  house  must 
have  been  pulled  down  to  allow  of  its  introduction  ; 
and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  picture  was  con- 
signed to  a  barn — which  fate  will  be  mine,  unless  an 
instant  remedy  can  be  applied  to  the  desultory  and  ex- 
pansive tendencies  which  besiege  all  personal  sketches, 
and  especially  sketches  of  such  men  as,  being  largely 
philosophic,  and  controversially  entangled  in  the  ques- 
tions of  their  own  generation,  stand  in  a  possible  rela- 
tion to  all  things.  A  dangerous  subject  is  a  philosopher. 
For,  even  if  he  has  not  formally  and  broadly  entangled 
himself  controversially  in  the  moving  disputes  of  his 

*  Belzoni,  it  may  be  necessary  to  inform  this  generation,  was 
an  Italian,  who  came  to  Liverpool  originally  in  the  character  of 
a  posture-master,  an  acrobates,  a  walker  on  the  tight-rope,  a 
desultor,  etc.  He  ran  towards  seven  feet  high,  was  as  strong 
as  a  camel,  and  as  agile  as  a  horse.  But  he  was  also  a  very 
intelligent  man,  and  subsequently  his  ambition  received  a  higher 
direction.  Under  English  patronage,  he  explored  the  tombs  of 
Egyptian  Thebes  ;  gave  a  rude  shaking  to  the  mummies,  who 
had  slept  quite  long  enough  ;  and  amongst  the  Arabs,  Nubians, 
etc.,  but  especially  amongst  Turks,  who  have  a  childish 
reverence  for  physical  perfections,  turned  his  fine  person  to  a 
real  diplomatic  use  in  the  service  of  England. 
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age,  be  assured  that  up  and  down  his  writings  will  be 
detected  hooks  and  eyes  lurking  more  or  less  obscurely, 
that  are  fitted  to  infibulate  him  (or  perhaps  meant  to 
infibulate  him)  into  the  great  draperies  and  arras  of  the 
philosophical  speculations  hanging  down  to  coming 
generations.  "  Hooks  and  eyes  /"  Is  not  that  image 
strictly  a  plagiarism  from  some  respectable  tailor  and 
habit-maker  1  Perhaps  it  is,  but  infibulate  cannot  be  a 
plagiarism,  because  I  never  saw  the  word  before  ;  and, 
in  fact,  I  have  this  moment  invented  it,  in  order  to 
express  an  extra  interest  in  the  subject. 

The  embarrassment  is  this  :  I  must  have  some  amuse- 
ment for  my  reader.  Can  I  have  it  1  Is  it  to  be  looked 
for,  from  any  region  of  philosophic  speculation  ?  The 
reader  has  shown  himself  a  patient  reader — he  has 
waited  :  and  I  must  reward  him.  I  must  "  take  a  rise  " 
out  of  something  or  other :  and  nothing  that  connects 
itself  with  Sir  W.  H.  is  so  likely  to  furnish  it  as  the 
old-world  superannuated  manuals  of  logic.  One-half 
of  Sir  William's  laurels  have  been  won  in  the  fields  of 
logic — and  a  better  way  there  cannot  be  for  doing 
justice  to  the  reforms  (whether  of  extension  or  of  puri- 
fication) which  we  owe  and  shall  owe  to  Sir  William, 
than  that  which  lies  through  any  fair  and  lively  abstract 
of  the  unreformed  manuals,  such  as  have  prevailed  all 
over  Europe  for  the  last  three  centuries.  Lively  seems 
a  strange  epithet  for  the  characterising  of  a  logic.  But, 
in  fact,  from  pure  misconception  of  their  appropriate 
fu  actions,  the  ordinary  books  of  logic  had  gradually 
come  to  trespass  more  and  more  upon  the  regular  pro- 
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vince  of  Joe   Miller.      Here  follow,  for  the  reader's 
entertainment,  a  few  of  their  most  classical  cases  : — 

Protagoras  had  instructed  Euathlus  in  the  art  of 
judicial  pleading ;  and  upon  these  terms,  that  the 
stipulated  fee  for  this  instruction  should  not  he  paid  by 
the  pupil  until  he  came  to  plead  his  first  cause,  and 
then  only  in  the  event  of  his  winning  it.  Having 
finished  his  education,  however,  Euathlus  showed  no 
intention  of  fulfilling  the  contract  hy  applying  his 
knowledge  practically  :  and  Protagoras,  as  the  best 
mode  of  forcing  him  to  do  so,  raised  a  suit  against  him 
for  the  money.  The  pleadings  were  opened  by  the 
plaintiff,  who  argued  that  it  was  very  little  matter  how 
the  court  decided  the  case,  since  under  any  possible 
decision  the  result  must  practically  be  for  himself — 
"  Because,"  said  he,  "  if  you  the  judges  decide  in  my 
favour,  then  I  gain  my  cause  by  that  decision ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  you  decide  against  me,  then  it  is 
true,  that,  forensically,  I  lose  the  cause.  But  in  that 
case  Euathlus  gains  it ;  and  it  is  his  first  cause.  Now, 
the  very  agreement  was,  that  if  he  gained  his  first 
cause  he  should  pay  me  instanter"  On  the  other  side, 
the  defendant  smilingly  retorted  upon  him  his  own  line 
of  argument.  "  In  any  case,"  said  Euathlus,  "  I  am 
destined  to  win  ;  for  if  the  court  decides  in  niy  favour 
there  is  an  end  of  the  matter.  I  am  absolved  from  pay- 
ing by  the  highest  legal  authority.  But,  if  the  court 
makes  its  award  in  favour  of  the  learned  gentleman,  my 
antagonist,  then  I  shall  have  lost  the  cause  ;  and  that 
is  precisely  the  case  in  which  it  was  agreed  between  us 
that  I  was  not  to  pay."  The  knavish  Athenian  in 
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search  of  a  dinner  (Grceculus  esuriens)  who  manu- 
factured this  pretty  conundrum  of  litigation,  flattered 
himself  that  he  had  got  both  parties  into  a  deadly  fix, 
out  of  which  they  could  not  stir  backwards  or  forwards. 
But  the  summary  solution  of  the  dilemma  is  this  :  1st, 
That  at  any  rate  it  is  not  a  dilemma  within  the  juris- 
diction of  logic  ;  2d,  that,  as  a  forensic  dilemma,  it 
might  read  prettily  in  the  schools,  but  not  in  the  forum  : 
since  the  real  nodus  of  the  perplexity  lies  in  this — that 
each  party  alternately  shelters  himself  under  the  shadow 
of  a  double  law — when  the  one  law  fails  him,  he  runs 
under  the  shadow  of  the  other,  and  vice  versa.  But  in 
a  case  of  actual  life  the  parties  must  previously  have 
made  their  election  of  the  law  by  which  they  would  be 
tried ;  and,  once  having  done  this,  neither  party  would 
be  at  liberty  to  upset  the  decision  of  the  court  by  the 
specific  terms  of  the  agreement,  nor  reciprocally  to  upset 
the  specific  agreement  by  the  authority  of  the  court. 

Another  well-known  case  of  perplexity,  falsely  classed 
as  logical,  is  that  denominated  "  The  Crocodile."  I 
recall  at  this  moment  a  little  metrical  tale  of  Southey's, 
in  which  the  dramatis  persons  are  pretty  nearly  the 
same,  viz.  a  crocodile,  a  woman,  and  her  son.  In  that 
case,  however,  the  crocodile  is  introduced  as  a  person 
of  pattern  morality,  for  the  woman  says  of  him — 

"  The  king  of  the  crocodiles  never  does  wrong  : 
He  has  no  tail  so  stiff  and  strong 
Petitioners  to  sweep  away,* 
But  he  has  ears  to  hear  what  I  say. " 

*  Forgetting  this  particular  line,  I  have  coined  one,  in  order 
to  fill  up  the  chasm  as  to  sense  and  metre. 
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Not  so  the  crocodile  known  to  the  Greek  dialecticians. 
He  bore  a  very  different  character.  If  he  had  no  tail 
to  interfere  with  Magna  Charta  and  the  imprescriptible 
right  of  petitioning,  he  had,  however,  teeth  of  the  most 
horrid  description  for  crushing  petition  and  petitioner 
into  one  indistinguishable  pulp ;  and,  in  the  particu- 
lar case  contemplated  by  the  logicians,  having  made 
prisoner  of  a  poor  woman's  son,  he  was  by  her  charged 
with  the  same  purpose  in  regard  to  her  beloved  cub  as 
the  Cyclops  in  the  "  Odyssey"  avows  in  regard  to 
Ulysses,  viz.  that  he  reserved  him  to  his  larder  for  an 
extra  bonne  bouche  on  a  gala-day.  The  crocodile,  who, 
generally  speaking,  is  the  most  uncandid  of  reptiles, 
would  not  altogether  deny  the  soft  impeachment,  but, 
in  order  to  sport  an  air  of  liberality  which  was  far 
from  his  heart,  he  protested  that,  no  matter  for  any 
private  views  which  he  might  have  dallied  with  in  re- 
spect to  the  young  gentleman,  he  would  abandon  them 
all  on  one  condition  (but,  observe,  a  condition  which 
he  privately  held  to  be  impossible  for  a  woman  to  fulfil), 
viz.  that  she  should  utter  some  proposition  which  was 
incontrovertibly  true.  The  woman  mused  upon  this ; 
for  though  she  knew  of  propositions  that  no  neutral 
party  could  dispute — as  this,  for  instance,  that  crocodiles 
are  the  most  odious  of  vermin — it  was  evident  that  her 
antagonist  would  repel  that  as  an  illiberal  and  one-sided 
personality.  After  some  consideration,  therefore,  she 
replied  thus, — "  You  will  eat  my  son."  There  and 
then  arose  in  the  crocodile's  brain  a  furious  self-conflict, 
from  which  it  is  contended  that  no  amount  of  Athenian 
chicanery  could  ever  deliver  him ;  since,  if  he  did  eat} 
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her  son,  then  the  woman  had  uttered  the  plain  truth, 
which  the  crocodile  himself  could  not  have  the  face  to 
deny,  in  which  case  (the  case  of  speaking  truth)  he  had 
pledged  his  royal  word  not  to  eat  him :  and  thus  he 
had  acted  in  a  way  to  make  the  word  of  a  crocodile,  or 
his  bond,  or  even  the  tears  of  a  crocodile,  a  mere  jest 
amongst  philosophers.  On  the  other  hand,  if  in  con- 
templation of  these  horrid  consequences  he  did  not  eat 
her  son,  then  the  woman  had  uttered  a  falsehood  in 
asserting  that  he  would,  and  it  became  a  royal  duty  in 
him,  as  a  guardian  of  morality,  to  exact  the  penalty  of 
her  wickedness.  Here,  however,  as  so  commonly  in 
the  case  of  diplomatic  treaties,  when  the  secret  object 
is  to  leave  a  nest-egg  towards  a  future  war,  as  soon  as 
war  shall  become  convenient,  the  original  error  lay  in 
not  having  exhausted  the  circle  of  possibilities,  that  is, 
in  having  provided  for  two  out  of  three  cases,  but  not 
for  the  third.  Truth  absolute  was  provided  for;  in 
that  case  the  son  was  to  be  spared.  Absolute  falsehood 
was  also  provided  for ;  in  that  case  the  son  was  to  die. 
But  truth  conditional  was  not  provided  for.  Supposing 
the  woman  to  say  something  contingent  on  a  case  that 
might  or  might  not  be  realised,  then  it  became  neces- 
sary to  wait  for  the  event.  But  here  there  was  no  use 
in  waiting,  since,  whichever  of  the  two  possible  events 
should  occur,  either  equally  and  irretrievably  landed 
the  crocodile  in  a  violation  of  his  royal  promise. 

Another  and  much  more  famous  perplexity,  paraded 
by  the  Greek  logicians,  was  that  known  by  the  title  of 
"  Achilles  and  the  Tortoise."  None  better  illustrates 
the  erroneous  and  vague  conceptions  which  they  (and 
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universally  which  the  popular  understanding)  formed 
of  logic  and  its  proper  jurisdiction.  For  the  sake  of 
many  who  will  never  have  heard  of  it,  and  for  the  sake 
of  the  metaphysical  solution  which  it  has  since  sug- 
gested to  some  original  thinkers,  I  will  here  rehearse 
it.  Achilles,  most  of  us  know,  is  celebrated  in  the 
"Iliad"  as  the  swift-footed  (wbag  uxvs  'A^/XXst^);  and 
the  tortoise,  perhaps  all  of  us  know,  is  equally  cele- 
brated amongst  naturalists  as  the  slow-footed.  In  any 
race,  therefore,  between  such  parties,  according  to  the 
equities  of  Newmarket  and  Doncaster,  where  artificial 
compensations  as  to  the  weight  of  the  riders  are  used 
to  redress  those  natural  advantages  that  would  else  be 
unfair,  Achilles  must  grant  to  the  tortoise  the  benefit 
of  starting  first.  But  if  he  does  that,  says  the  Greek 
sophist,  then  I,  the  sophist,  back  the  tortoise  to  any 
amount,  engaging  that  the  goddess-born  hero  shall 
never  come  up  with  the  poor  reptile.  Let  us  see.  It 
matters  little  what  exact  amount  of  precedency  is  con- 
ceded to  the  tortoise ;  but  say  that  he  is  allowed  a  start 
of  one-tenth  part  of  the  whole  course.  Quite  as  little 
does  it  matter  by  what  ratio  of  speed  Achilles  surpasses 
the  tortoise ;  but  suppose  this  ratio  to  be  that  of  ten 
to  one,  then,  if  the  race-course  be  ten  miles  long,  our 
friend  the  slow-coach,  being  by  the  conditions  entitled 
to  one-tenth  of  the  course  for  his  starting  allowance, 
will  have  finished  one  mile  as  a  solo  performer  before 
Achilles  is  entitled  to  move.  When  the  duet  begins, 
fche  tortoise  will  be  entering  on  the  second  mile  pre- 
cisely as  Achilles  enters  on  the  first.  But,  because  the 
Nob  runs  ten  times  as  fast  as  the  Snob,  whilst  Achilles 
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is  running  his  first  mile,  the  tortoise  accomplishes  only 
the  tenth-part  of  the  second  mile.  Not  much,  you  say. 
Certainly  not  very  much,  but  quite  enough  to  keep  the 
reptile  in  advance  of  the  hero.  This  hero,  being  very 
little  addicted  to  think  small  beer  of  himself,  begins  to 
fancy  that  it  will  cost  him  too  trivial  an  effort  to  run 
ahead  of  his  opponent.  But  don't  let  him  shout  before 
he  is  out  of  the  wood.  For,  though  he  soon  runs  over 
that  tenth  of  a  mile  which  the  tortoise  has  already 
finished,  even  this  costs  him  a  certain  time,  however 
brief.  And  during  that  time  the  tortoise  will  have 
finished  a  corresponding  sub-section  of  the  course — viz. 
the  tenth-part  of  a  tenth-part.  This  fraction  is  a 
hundredth-part  of  the  total  distance.  Trifle  as  that  is, 
it  constitutes  a  debt  against  Achilles,  which  debt  must 
be  paid.  And  whilst  he  is  paying  it,  behold  our  dull 
friend  in  the  shell  has  run  the  tenth-part  of  a  hundredth- 
part,  which  amounts  to  a  thousandth-part.  To  the 
goddess-born,  what  a  flea-bite  is  that !  True,  it  is  so  ; 
but  still  it  lasts  long  enough  to  give  the  tortoise  time 
for  keeping  his  distance,  and  for  drawing  another  little 
bill  upon  Achilles  for  a  ten-thousandth  part.  Always, 
in  fact,  alight  upon  what  stage  you  will  of  the  race, 
there  is  a  little  arrear  to  be  settled  between  the  parties, 
and  always  against  the  hero.  "Vermin,  in  account 
with  the  divine  and  long-legged  Pelides,  Cr.  by  one- 
billionth  or  one-decillionth  of  the  course,"  much  or 
little,  what  matters  it,  so  long  as  the  divine  man  cannot 
pay  it  off  before  another  instalment  becomes  due  1  And 
pay  it  off  he  never  will,  though  the  race  should  last  for 
a  thousand  centuries.  Here,  now,  was  a  Gordian  knot 
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which  never  could  be  untied — viz.  that  A  should  be 
confessedly  ten  times  fleeter  than  B,  and  yet  through 
all  ages  be  unable  to  get  ahead  of  him.  But,  in  fact, 
though  baffling  to  the  popular  understanding,  the 
problem  does  not  turn  upon  any  logical  difficulty  ;  the 
difficulty  is  purely  mathematical,  and  the  same  as  is 
involved  in  a  certain  familiar  case  of  decimal  fractions, 
namely,  in  a  repeating  decimal,  such  as  this : — Throw 
the  vulgar  fraction  of  2  divided  by  3  into  the  form 
of  a  decimal,  and  it  will  become  six-tenths  +  six- 
hundredths  +  six-thousandths,  etc.  ('66666,  etc.,  inex- 
haustibly to  all  eternity).  It  is,  in  fact,  a  pure  mathe- 
matic  or  ideal  case  made  perplexing  by  being  incarnated 
in  a  case  of  physical  experience.  In  other  words,  it  i? 
one  amongst  the  many  confounding  consequences  which 
may  be  deduced  from  the  endless  divisibility  of  space. 
But  (as  more  than  one  subtle  thinker  has  noticed)  even 
this  perplexity,  as  regards  the  practical  antinomy  (viz. 
the  demonstrability  on  the  one  side  that  Achilles  nevei 
can  overtake  the  tortoise,  and  yet  on  the  other  side  the 
certainty  from  experience  that  he  will),  is  supported  only 
by  pursuing  the  expansion  of  one  infinite  (viz.  space 
subdividing  itself),  and  concealing  the  compensatory 
expansion  of  another  infinite — viz.  time  subdividing 
itself.  The  infinity  of  space  in  this  race  of  subdivision 
is  artfully  run  against  a  finite  time  ;  whereas,  if  the  one 
infinite  were  pitted,  as  in  reason  it  ought  to  be,  against 
the  other  infinite,  the  endless  divisibility  of  time 
against  the  endless  divisibility  of  space,  there  would 
arise  a  reciprocal  exhaustion  and  neutralisation  that 
would  swallow  up  the  astounding  consequences,  very 
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much  as  the  two  Kilkenny  cats  ate  up  each  other. 
Or,  as  Leibnitz  explains  the  problem  to  M.  Toucher, 
in  a  passage  called  into  notice  by  Mrs.  Coleridge,  "  Ne 
craigmz  point,  monsieur,  la  tortue  que  les  Pyrrhoniens 
faisaient  aller  aussi  vite  qu'AcMle.  Un  espace  divi- 
sible sans  fin  se  passe  dans  un  terns  aussi  divisible  sans 
fin"*  That  is,  a  space  that  is  infinitely  subdivisible 
(and  which,  therefore,  seems  to  us  an  abyss  that  never 
could  be  traversed  in  a  finite  time),  is  traversed  without 
difficulty  in  a  time  that  is  also  infinitely  divisible. 

PAPER  III. 

IN  the  case  of  Achilles  and  the  Tortoise,  and  many 
others,  there  were  concerned  great  metaphysical  prob- 
lems, and  elementary  perplexities,  such  as  never  cease 
to  awaken  and  to  interest  the  human  mind  under  any 
condition  of  human  development.  Such  questions  wear 
always  an  air  of  permanent  involution  in  the  under- 
standing ;  and  the  challenge  is,  not  to  their  claim  upon 
human  interest,  but  to  their  privilege  of  intrusion  upon 
the  field  of  logic.  As  misplaced,  you  reasonably  pro- 
tested against  many  of  these  speculations,  but  not  as 
in  themselves  trivial  or  wanting  in  philosophic  import- 
ance. Too  often,  on  the  other  hand,  mere  tricks  of 
verbal  legerdemak^  fantastic  snares  for  puzzling  the 
understanding  by  means  of  the  equivocalities  that  lurk 
in  language,  entered  largely  into  the  popular  books  of 
logic,  not  rising  in  the  quality  of  their  interest  at  all 
above  the  level  of  rope-dancing  and  thimblerigging. 
*  See  note,  page  175. 
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Here,  for  instance,  is  an  illustrative  case,  that  has  been 
adopted  into  many  manuals  of  logic,  and  apparently 
much  admired  : — A  great  philosopher  pronounces  the 
people  of  Crete,  one  and  all,  liars.  But  this  great 
philosopher,  whose  name  is  Epimenides,  happens  him- 
self to  be  a  Cretan.  On  his  own  showing,  therefore, 
Epimenides  is  a  liar.  But  if  so,  what  he  says  is  a  lie. 
Now,  what  he  says  is,  that  the  Cretans  are  liars.  This, 
therefore,  as  coming  from  a  liar,  is  a  lie ;  and  the 
Cretans,  as  is  now  philosophically  demonstrated,  are 
all  persons  of  honour  and  veracity.  Consequently, 
Epimenides  is  such.  You  may  depend  upon  every- 
thing that  he  says.  But  what  he  says  most  frequently 
is,  that  all  the  Cretans  are  liars.  Himself,  therefore, 
as  one  amongst  them,  he  denounces  as  a  liar.  Being 
such,  he  has  falsely  taxed  the  Cretans  with  falsehood, 
and  himself  amongst  them.  It  is  false,  therefore,  that 
Epimenides  is  a  liar.  Consequently,  in  calling  himself 
by  implication  a  liar,  as  one  amongst  the  Cretans,  he 
lied.  And  the  proof  of  his  veracity  rests  in  his  having 
lied.  And  so  on  da  capo  for  ever  and  ever. 

A  more  pleasant  example  of  the  same  logical  see- 
saw occurs  in  the  sermons  *  of  Jeremy  Taylor.  "  That 
man,"  says  the  inimitable  bishop,  "was  prettily  and 
fantastically  troubled,  who,  having  used  to  put  his  trust 
in  dreams,  one  night  dreamed  that  all  dreams  were 
vain  ;  for  he  considered,  if  so,  then  this  was  vain,  and 
the  dreams  might  be  true  for  all  this."  (Eor  who  pro- 
nounced them  not  true,  except  a  vain  dream  ?)  "  But 

*  Viz.,  in  the  sermon  entitled  The  Deceitfulness  of  the  Heart, 
p.  515,  vol.  i,  in  Longman's  edition  of  the  Sermons,  1826. 
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if  they  might  be  true,  then  this  dream  might  be  so  upon 
equal  reason.  And  then  dreams  were  vain,  because  this 
dream,  which  told  him  so,  was  true  ;  and  so  round 
again.  In  the  same  circle  runs  the  heart  of  man.  All 
his  cogitations  are  vain,  and  yet  he  makes  especial  use 
of  this — that  that  thought  which  thinks  so,  that  is  vain. 
And  if  that  be  vain,  then  his  other  thoughts,  which  are 
vainly  declared  so,  may  be  real  and  relied  upon/'  You 
see,  reader,  the  horrid  American  fix  into  which  a  man 
is  betrayed,  if  he  obeys  the  command  of  a  dream  to  dis- 
trust dreams  universally,  for  then  he  has  no  right  to 
trust  in  this  particular  dream  which  authorises  his 
general  distrust.  No  ;  let  us  have  fair  play.  What  is 
sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander.  And  this 
ugly  gander  of  a  dream,  that  "  notes  "  and  "  protests  " 
all  dreams  collectively,  silently  and  by  inevitable  con- 
sequence notes  and  protests  itself. 

So  natural,  indeed,  to  the  morbid  activity  of  man  are 
these  revolving  forms  of  alternate  repulsion,  where 
flight  turns  suddenly  into  pursuit,  and  pursuit  into 
flight,  that  I  myself,  when  a  schoolboy,  invented 
several :  this,  for  instance,  which  once  puzzled  a  man 
in  a  wig,  and  I  believe  he  bore  me  malice  to  his  dying 
day,  because  he  gave  up  the  ghost,  by  reason  of  fever, 
before  he  was  able  to  find  out  satisfactorily  what  screw 
was  loose  in  my  logical  conundrum ;  and  thus,  in  fact, 
"  all  along  of  me  "  (as  he  expressed  it)  the  poor  man 
was  forced  to  walk  out  of  life  re  infecta,  his  business 
unfinished,  the  one  sole  problem  that  had  tortured  him 
being  unsolved.  It  was  this.  Somebody  had  told  me 
of  a  dealer  in  gin,  who,  having  had  his  attention  roused 
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to  the  enormous  waste  of  liquor  caused  by  the  unsteady 
hands  of  drunkards,  invented  a  counter  which,  through 
a  simple  set  of  contrivances,  gathered  into  a  common 
reservoir  all  the  spillings  that  previously  had  run  to 
waste.  St.  Monday,  as  it  was  then  called  in  English 
manufacturing  towns,  formed  the  jubilee  day  in  each 
week  for  the  drunkards  ;  and  it  was  now  ascertained 
(i.e.  subsequently  to  the  epoch  of  the  artificial  counter) 
that  oftentimes  the  mere  "spilth"*  of  St.  Monday 
supplied  the  entire  demand  of  Tuesday.  It  struck  me, 
therefore,  on  reviewing  this  case,  that  the  more  the 
people  drank,  the  more  they  would  titubate,  by  which 
word  it  was  that  I  expressed  the  reeling  and  stumbling 
of  intoxication.  If  they  drank  abominably,  then  of 
course  they  would  titubate  abominably ;  and,  titubat- 
ing abominably,  inevitably  they  would  spill  in  the 
same  ratio.  The  more  they  drank,  the  more  they 
would  titubate ;  the  more  they  titubated,  the  more  they 
would  spill ;  and  the  more  they  spilt,  the  more,  it  is 
clear,  they  did  not  drink.  You  can't  tax  a  man  with 
drinking  what  he  spills.  It  is  evident,  from  Euclid, 
that  the  more  they  spilt,  the  less  they  could  have  to 
drink.  So  that,  if  their  titubation  was  excessive,  then 
their  spilling  must  have  been  excessive,  and  in  that 
case  they  must  have  practised  almost  total  abstinence. 
Spilling  nearly  all,  how  could  they  have  left  themselves 
anything  worth  speaking  of  to  drink  ]  Yet,  again,  if 
they  drank  nothing  worth  speaking  of,  how  could  they 

*  A  Shakespearian  word — see  Timon  of  Athens.  The  con- 
trivance of  the  spirit-dealer  is  now  universally  diffused,  hut  in 
those  days  it  was  only  beginning. 
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titubate  1  Clearly  they  could  not ;  and,  not  titubating, 
they  could  have  had  no  reason  for  spilling,  in  which 
case  they  must  have  drunk  the  whole — that  is,  they 
must  have  drunk  to  the  whole  excess  imputed,  which 
doing,  they  were  dead  drunk,  and  must  have  titubated 
to  extremity,  which  doing,  they  must  have  spilt  nearly 
the  whole.  Spilling  the  whole,  they  could  not  have 
been  drunk.  Ergo,  could  not  have  titubated.  Ergo, 
could  not  have  spilt.  Ergo,  must  have  drunk  the 
whole.  Ergo,  were  dead  drunk.  Ergo,  must  have 
titubated.  "And  so  round  again,"  as  my  lord  the 
bishop  pleasantly  expresses  it,  in  secula  seculorum. 

It  is  not  easy  to  state  adequately  the  condition  of 
logic  when  overrun  by  a  vegetation  of  weeds  like  those 
which  I  have  described.  The  extent  of  the  mischief 
would  not  be  measured  by  saying  that  the  culture  of 
the  ancient  vineyard  had  languished.  Much  better  it 
would  describe  the  case  to  say  that  the  culture  had 
gradually  been  transferred  to  a  growth  of  alien  plants, 
having  no  relation  or  even  resemblance  to  the  vine, 
nor  any  tendency  towards  a  common  purpose  with  the 
vine.  Logic  had  silently  become  not  so  much  a  super- 
annuated speculation  that  was  exhibited  in  decay,  as  a 
new  and  intrusive  speculation  that  masquerades  under 
an  ancient  name.  And  undoubtedly,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  inveterate  traditions  of  logic,  which  maintained 
their  ground  by  means  of  names — had  it  not  been  for 
the  hereditary  necessities,  which  kept  open  a  section 
by  a  sort  of  dull  prescription  for  syllogism,  for  defini- 
tion, for  division,  for  dilemma,  for  sorites,  etc. — but 
for  this  accident,  the  very  last  links  that  connected  the 
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modern  systems  of  logic  with  the  original  Aristotelian 
system  would  probably  have  perished.  The  hetero- 
geneity of  the  materials  dealt  with  in  modish  books  of 
logic  was  gradually  making  itself  more  and  more  con- 
spicuous. This  taint  had  long  been  felt  obscurely  ; 
the  next  step  would  naturally  have  been  to  brighten 
that  feeling  to  the  consciousness,  after  which  the  final 
step  would  be  to  restore  its  homogeneous  character  to 
the  science,  by  separating  the  two  incoherent  elements, 
and  by  expelling  one  or  the  other  of  them.  But  which, 
whether  the  true  or  the  intrusive,  no  man  can  doubt 
who  has  watched  the  set  of  the  currents  in  our  ordinary 
and  popular  philosophy — the  philosophy  which  recom- 
mends itself  to  the  children  of  our  own  generation. 
And  thus,  to  a  dead  certainty,  had  not  such  a  consum- 
mation been  intercepted  by  a  splendid  accident,  the 
last  stage  in  the  history  of  logic  must  have  been  to 
ignore  every  distinguishable  atom  and  fibre  that  con- 
tinued to  connect  logic  with  anything  whatever  that 
had  originally  been  called  or  understood  by  that  name. 
The  splendid  accident*  was  the  critical  appearance 
of  a  great  man  —  viz.  Immanuel  Kant.  He  it  was 

*  I  do  not  mean  that,  failing  Kant,  there  have  not  been,  since 
his  rising  in  1755-80,  other  potent  minds  capable  of  the  same 
service  ;  and  eventually  that  service  would  have  been  achieved 
by  somebody.  A  treason  of  that  magnitude  to  a  capital  interest 
of  the  human  intellect  secretly  lodges  at  the  time  a  promise  and 
a  deep  assurance  of  a  full  and  faithful  reaction.  But  still,  if  the 
great  impulse  given  to  thought,  and  the  direction  impressed  upon 
it,  by  Kant,  had  been  wanting,  how  many  of  our  great  European 
thinkers  since  the  French  Revolution  might  have  been  inter- 
cepted, and  how  long  would  have  been  the  syncope  under  which 
the  life-blood  of  philosophy  might  have  stagnated  ! 
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(and  how  comes  it  that  a  reviewer  of  Logical  Revo- 
lutions so  ahle  as  Mr.  Spencer  Baynes  should  have 
dropped  such  a  fact  from  his  record  1) — he  it  was  that 
authoritatively  recalled  logic  to  its  proper  duties  as  a 
formal  science.  In  that  sense,  and  to  that  extent — 
viz.  simply  in  relation  to  the  corruptions  worked  or 
completed  by  his  own  century — Kant  was  an  innova- 
tor. He  was  an  innovator  by  virtue  of  rejecting  inno- 
vation. He  had  credit  for  a  novelty,  because  he  called 
back  an  antiquity ;  but  in  reality,  whatever  might  be 
the  openings  which  he  made  elsewhere,  for  going  ahead 
and  for  doing  or  enabling  to  do  something  which 
should  merit  to  be  marked  with  the  affirmative  sign, 
the  sign  of  plus  [+],  certainly,  as  regarded  this  special 
science  which  we  are  now  speaking  of,  viz.  logic,  he 
contented  himself  with  cleansing  the  general  field,  and 
removing  accumulations,  whether  of  mere  unsightly 
rubbish  *  or  of  downright  obstruction.  He  built 
nothing ;  simply,  as  an  active  Eoman  edile,  he  pulled 
down  the  irregular  and  lawless  erections  that  pre- 
occupied the  serviceable  areas  where  truth  might  pitch 
her  tents,  or  that  encroached  upon  the  ancient  paths 
along  which  the  plain  upright  man  might  see  his  way 
into  the  centre  of  those  tents. 

Kant  not  only  volunteered  no  extensions  that  I  am 
aware  of  to  the  great  Crystal  Palace  of  logic,  with  the 
single  exception  (not  yet  practically  adopted)  of  the 

*  Accordingly,  he  made  war  not  only  upon  those  material 
adulterations  of  logic,  which  clouded  and  perplexed  the  truth, 
but  also  upon  those  for mal  refinements  which  did  no  more  than 
disfigure  the  truth,  as,  for  example,  upon  the  spurious  subtlety 
(diefalsclie  spitzfindigkeit)  of  the  fourth  figure. 

VOL  XVI.  M 
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judicia  infinita  (or  Umitantia),  as  furnishing  a  basis 
for  the  arrondissement  of  his  own  categories  ;  but, 
moreover,  he  seems  systematically  to  have  questioned 
the  possibility  of  making  any  real  additions  to  the 
edifice  as  left  by  Aristotle.  Kant,  therefore,  in  effect, 
bequeathed  carte  blanche  on  this  subject  to  the  genera- 
tions that  should  succeed  him. 

But  carte  blanche  is  not  a  thing  to  be  thankful  for, 
unless  you  know  of  something  to  write  upon  it  that 
may  occupy  the  blank.  If  not,  it  is  a  standing  reproach 
to  your  poverty ;  for  who  would  have  said  "  thank  ye  " 
for  a  gift  of  Chat  Moss,  unless  he  had  happened  also 
to  possess  those  three  million  cart-loads  of  rubbish 
that  were  found  necessary  to  fill  its  insatiable  maw, 
and  to  reconcile  its  feelings  to  the  torture  of  railway 
locomotives  rushing  and  snorting,  day  and  night,  be- 
tween Manchester  and  Liverpool. 

There  are  not  many  people  who  can  boast  of  having 
made  discoveries  in  logic ;  for  the  simplicity  of  so  ele- 
mentary a  speculation  presents  at  any  period  not  very 
much  of  what  can  properly  be  made  the  subject  of  dis- 
covery. The  field  is  not  fertile,  and  what  little  it 
yields  is  soon  carried  off  by  the  earliest  reapers.  But, 
in  spite  of  the  difficulties,  Sir  William  has  been  a  dis- 
coverer. He  has  drawn  into  open  daylight  so  much 
of  ancient  hints  that  were  but  dimly  shadowed  out, 
strengthening  their  outlines,  and  exposing  the  intellec- 
tual necessity  in  which  they  had  their  roots,  that  even 
so  far  he  might  have  merited  something  of  that  grati- 
tude which  is  conceded  to  the  earliest  explorers  of 
truth.  And,  apart  from  these  cases,  there  are  others 
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in  which  unequivocally  he  is  the  very  first  revealer  of 
what  had  lurked  unsuspected  even  to  the  most  super- 
stitious searchers  of  Aristotle's  text.  All  the  history 
of  letters  does  not  present  us  with  so  remarkable  a 
detection  of  an  error,  that  had  hidden  itself  for  a  couple 
of  thousand  years,  as  that  made  by  Sir  William  in  the 
Aristotelian  use  of  the  term  categorical.  There  has 
been  many  a  man  that  would  have  risked  his  life  upon 
the  certainty  that  Aristotle  had  employed  this  word  as 
the  antithesis  of  hypothetic:  whereas  it  now  appears, 
that,  although  corrupted  into  that  sense  by  the  very 
earliest  interpreters  of  the  Organon,  it  is  not  once  so 
employed  by  Aristotle.  The  new  doctrine  upon  the 
Quantification  of  the  Predicate  belongs  in  part  to  Sir 
William — viz.  in  its  extension  to  negative  propositions. 
A  distinguished  pupil  of  Sir  William's  has  recently 
made  it  public,  and  partially  it  had  been  published 
previously  in  the  double  controversy  which  it  had  fas- 
tened upon  its  author:  The  value  of  it  lies,  I  believe, 
chiefly  in  the  integration  which  it  gives  to  the  theory 
of  logic ;  and  everything  is  valuable  on  that  path,  so 
long  as  any  darkness  lingers  upon  it.  The  important 
distinction  between  the  extension  and  the  comprehension, 
as  marking  two  alternate  wholes  involved  in  a  syllo- 
gism, is  in  part  a  restoration,  but  a  restoration  which 
owes  its  improvement  (using  that  word  in  a  sense  con- 
fined to  the  pulpit — viz.  as  an  adaptation  of  a  thing  to 
the  necessities  of  practice)  to  Sir  William.  The 
material  glimpses  into  these  innovations  had  dawned 
upon  him,  it  now  appears,  so  early  as  1833.  But, 
several  years  before  that  date,  I  myself  can  testify  that 
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Sir  William  was  looking  with  a  sceptical  jealousy  into 
the  old  traditional  notions  that  had  become  obstinate 
fixtures  in  the  received  books  of  logic.  He  it  was — and 
certainly  before  1820 — that  first  threw  light  upon  a 
very  interesting  point  that  had  perplexed  me  for  years. 
Somewhere  in  the  Rhetoric  of  Aristotle,  I  had,  with 
secret  astonishment,  observed  him  speaking  of  the 
enthymeme  as  having  some  special  relation  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  orator.*  Yet  how1?  Simply  that  it 
abridged  the  syllogism — doubtless  fitted  it  better  for 
popular  use.  But  that  was  a  matter  of  course ;  and 
Aristotle,  it  was  clear,  meant  more  than  that.  Next 
came  across  me,  in  some  Greek  expounder  of  Aristotle, 
the  expression  of  gyrogr/toi  ctiXXty/qpar,  rhetorical  syllo- 
gisms, which  certainly  could  not  point  to  a  mere  acci- 
dent of  ellipsis,  but  to  some  special  differentiation  as 
to  the  matter  of  the  particular  syllogism  appropriated 
to  the  orator.  Sir  William  Hamilton  it  was  that 
threw  the  first  ray  of  light  into  my  perplexity  by  a 
little  essay  of  Facciolati's  on  this  very  point.  Subse- 
quently, I  learned  from  Sir  William  that  a  sort  of  con- 
troversy had  existed  at  one  time  upon  this  particular 
question  of  the  sense  attaching  to  this  special  use  of 
the  word  enthymeme.  In  those  years,  I  entertained  a 
private  intention  of  publishing  a  translation  (but 

*  The  reader  must  keep  in  mind,  that  whilst  the  Roman  dis- 
tinguished between  the  orator  and  the  rhetorician,  the  Grecian 
expressed  both  by  the  same  word ;  and  the  distinction,  which, 
though  not  practically  developed  so  much  in  Athens  as  in  Rome, 
must  have  existed  (for  such  men  as  Isocrates  were  but  chamber 
orators),  perished  to  the  Greek,  as  happens  with  many  a  distinc- 
tion, for  pure  want  of  an  expression. 
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largely  altered  for  English  use)  of  Lambert's  Orga- 
non.  It  had  seemed  to  me  a  sort  of  encyclopaedia  on 
the  whole  world  of  subjects  connected  with  logic. 
From  its  great  compass  and  variety,  I  had  found  it  a 
most  amusing  book,  and  I  need  not  say  that  Lambert, 
the  friend  and  correspondent  of  Kant,  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  instructive.  My  intention  was  to  con- 
nect with  this  work  a  supplement  containing  everything 
that  bore  upon  logic  of  a  revolutionary  character,  and 
suggesting  either  changes  or  doubts,  no  matter  whether 
orthodox  or  heterodox,  so  long  as  it  was  but  interest- 
ing ;  and,  amongst  the  jewels  of  this  appendix,  I  relied 
upon  this  essay  of  Faeciolati,  for  I  knew  that  it  was  of 
a  nature  to  create  a  lively  interest  amongst  scholars. 
However,  my  Lambert  never  made  its  appearance  in 
this  world,  nor  will  perhaps ;  and  in  the  meantime, 
Sir  William  has  expanded  his  own  knowledge  of  this 
enthymeme  dispute  in  a  way  that  greatly  reduces  the 
value  of  Facciolati's  particular  contribution,  and  places 
Sir  William  himself  on  the  central  station  of  authority 
in  the  controversy,  as  the  first  person  who  has  reviewed 
the  whole  of  it,  and  abstracted  the  relations  to  each 
other  of  the  several  stages  through  which  it  passed. 

There  is,  indeed,  I  am  disposed  to  think,  no  great 
question  that  has  ever  connected  itself  with  logic  which 
Sir  William  Hamilton  has  not  glanced  at,  with  more 
or  less  of  circumstantiality,  according  to  its  import- 
ance, except,  perhaps,  this  one — viz.  the  dependency 
of  geometrical  propositions  on  the  direct  machinery  of 
the  syllogism.  Once  only  I  have  observed  him  to  look 
in  that  direction.*  On  that  single  occasion,  I  saw 

*  A  direction  in  which  Eeid  faltered,  and  in  effect  made  ship- 
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with  surprise  what  seemed  an  insinuation  that  is  utterly 
irreconcilable  with  any  theory  of  the  case  that  I  can 
understand. 

Meantime,  what  the  public  misses  chiefly,  and  still 
looks  for  with  hope  from  the  hands  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  is  a  comprehensive  treatise  on  every  part  of 
logic,  adapted  to  the  growing  necessities  of  the  times  ; 
for,  after  satire  has  done  its  worst,  and  the  malice  is 
exhausted  which  fastens  with  such  genial  bitterness  on 
the  errors  or  infirmities  of  our  own  times,  I  cannot  but 
feel  a  steady  persuasion  that  this  age  is  labouring  with 
a  deeper  fermentation  of  thought  and  self-questioning 
than  has  ever  before  reached  the  general  heart  of  a 
nation.  In  such  circumstances,  a  logic  like  that  of 
the  Jansenists  does  not  move  a  step  in  advance  to- 
wards any  real  want  of  the  times.  To  be  free  by  com- 
parison from  some  gross  errors  and  impertinences  that 
disfigure  the  bulk  of  logics,  is  not  any  positive  service 
rendered  to  the  struggling  intellect  that  everywhere  is 
seeking  clamorously  a  discipline  of  art  to  guide  its 
efforts  towards  the  free  movement  of  its  powers.  It  is 
not  a  sound  logic  that  is  wanted,  so  much  as  a  potent 
and  life-giving  logic — not  a  logic  whose  merit  is 
simply  to  keep  the  right  road,  and,  so  far  as  guaranteed, 
against  misleading,  but  a  logic  that  will  break  down 
obstructions  and  impediments  such  as  make  even  the 
right  road  impassable. 

To  sketch  the  outline  of  such  a  logic,  and  to  show 
that  the  sketcher  was  not  under  any  confusion  as  to 

wreck ;  viz.  in  the  paper  on  the  Organon  which  he  con- 
tributed to  Lord  Kames's  Sketches  of  Men. 
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the  proper  functions  of  logic,  would  require  a  separate 
paper.  The  great  difficulty  which  besets  it,  and  which 
might  repel  from  such  a  service  men  of  the  highest 
faculties,  is,  that  it  pre-supposes  a  long  preparation  and 
vigilance  in  noting  as  they  arise  the  innumerable  cases 
of  erring  logic  amongst  parliaments,  governments, 
factions,  etc.  Errors  that  have  actually  occurred,  and 
have  recorded  themselves  as  operative  errors  in  his- 
torical results,  cannot  be  disputed ;  whereas  the  errors 
that  are  imagined  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  always 
present  themselves  as  extravagances  that  express  no 
real  dangers  incident  to  human  thinking.  It  must 
occur,  also,  to  anybody  reflecting  on  this  subject,  that 
a  vast  proportion  of  bad  logic  rests  upon  false  and 
defective  definition.  That  two  ideas  can  be  associated 
or  dissociated  by  the  mediation  of  a  third,  depends 
upon  the  limits  assigned  to  these  ideas  by  definition, 
and  that  again  depends  upon  a  greatly  improved  valua- 
tion of  words.  Or,  if  we  look  to  another  resource  of 
logic,  viz.  division  and  subdivision,  how  faulty  is  that 
in  cases  innumerable ;  and  that  inference  seems  good, 
whilst  such  an  idea  is  divided  on  a  principle  of  bisec- 
tion, which  would  not  have  seemed  good  had  the 
division  proceeded  by  trisection.  Many  collateral  aids 
are  needed  for  a  new  logic  that  should  aim  at  real 
service.  But  these  are  now  concurrently  accumulating ; 
and  even  where  they  are  not,  Sir  William  Hamilton  is 
that  man  who  might  be  relied  on  for  furnishing  these 
aids  from  his  own  resources. 

Whether  he  has  any  purpose  of  gratifying  us  all  in 
that  way,  I  do  not  know ;  and  there  is  an  impertinence 
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in  suggesting  any  choice  of  labours  to  a  man  of  pro- 
found views,  who  must  be  supposed  long  ago  to  have 
been  self-determined  in  this  or  that  direction;  and 
nothing  is  less  truly  complimentary,  though  it  may 
clothe  itself  in  those  forms  of  speech,  than  to  imagine 
a  profound  and  lifelong  speculator  as  having  any  free- 
dom left  him  for  listening  to  random  voices  of  sugges- 
tion. Yet,  if  it  should  happen  that  Sir  William  were 
to  give  us  a  comprehensive  logic,  he  will  in  that 
service  be  making  a  special  atonement  for  a  special 
offence  of  Scotland  against  logic.  It  is  interesting  to 
notice  some  of  the  fierce  contradictions  that  have 
domineered  over  the  national  mind  in  Scotland,  both 
in  matters  of  religion  and  of  literature.  For  instance, 
the  nation  that  beyond  all  others  has  put  forth  a  ran- 
corous intolerance  of  Popery,  and  especially  of  Popery 
intruding  into  the  civil  rights  of  men ;  second,  that 
most  angrily  protests  against  all  hallowing  of  times 
and  places ;  and  third,  against  all  ceremonial  usages 
— suffers  all  three  principles  to  be  violated  at  once,  and 
itself,  in  one  most  important  concern  of  life,  to  be  laid 
under  a  yoke  of  slavery,  such  as  rarely  any  Papal  in- 
terdict has  attempted  to  impose  upon  the  most  Popish 
of  nations.  During  the  month  of  May,  in  Scotland, 
there  is  neither  marrying  nor  giving  in  marriage. 
Scotland  spurns  a  Papal,  and  she  allows  of  a  Pagan 
interdict.  For  one  month  out  of  twelve,  a  solemn 
suspension  of  Christianity  silently  takes  place  as  re- 
gards one  capital  concern  of  life,  and  the  nation  to  that 
extent  re-enters  upon  its  ancient  allegiance  to  the 
heathen  pantheon.  Hardly  less  remarkable  is  the 
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self-contradiction  of  Scotland  in  its  relation  to  logic. 
We  all  know  that  everywhere  throughout  Christendom, 
since  the  time  of  Lord  Bacon,  and  very  much  in  conse- 
quence of  Lord  Bacon,  under  the  misinterpretation 
given  to  his  words,*  the  fanciful  idea  has  arisen  of  an 
essential  opposition  between  the  Aristotelian  logic  and 
the  procedure  by  induction — not  an  opposition  as  to 
the  separate  conditions  under  which  these  methods 
could  be  usefully  applied,  but  as  to  the  comparative 
soundness  of  the  methods  themselves.  A  hundred 
years  later  than  Lord  Bacon,  when  Locke's  influence 
began  to  diffuse  itself,  this  prejudice  became  every- 
where more  obstinate.  But,  as  to  this  point,  Scotland 
outran  all  nations  in  the  strength  of  her  obstinacy. 
Eor  the  last  hundred  years,  it  is  notorious  that  no  ex- 
pressions of  hostility  in  relation  to  Aristotle  so  keen 
or  so  contemptuous  have  been  avowed  by  the  learned 
men  of  any  nation  as  by  those  of  Scotland.  And  these 
feelings,  generally  so  unlimited  in  their  verbal  expres- 
sion, have  not  usually  been  applied  to  any  part  of  the 
Aristotelian  physics,  or  psychology,  which  are  not 
much  known  in  any  country,  but  almost  exclusively 
(and,  at  any  rate,  pre-eminently)  to  the  Organan. 
JSTow,  it  is  a  striking  fact,  when  ranged  over  against 
this  notorious  tendency  amongst  the  Scottish  thinkers, 
what  Sir  William  circumstantially  illustrates  to  us — 
viz.  that  in  older  times  the  Scotch  ranked  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  most  cultivated  nations,  especially  in 

*  But  not  always,  I  fear,  under  a  misinterpretation.  I  cannot 
at  this  moment  refer  to  them,  but  my  impression  is,  that  there 
are  passages  in  Lord  Bacon  which  authorise  this  fanciful  idea. 
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the  universities  of  France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  as  the 
most  zealous,  and  the  ablest  expounders  of  Aristotle, 
consequently  as  his  most  effective  champions.  Then, 
as  now,  they  did  not  rank  high  as  masters  of  language, 
generally  of  what  was  meant  by  humanity  (the  "  literse 
humaniores "),  but  as  commentators  and  champions  of 
Aristotle  in  his  logic,  they  were  preferred  to  men  of  all 
other  nations.  That  is  sharp  enough  in  the  way  of 
centra-position,  but  sharper  is  this  which  follows,  and 
I  cannot  imagine  by  what  tortuosity  of  evasion  a  Scotch 
hater  of  Aristotle  could  slip  his  neck  out  of  such  a 
noose.  The  Scottish  law  is  notoriously  an  adoption 
from  the  civil  law ;  and  for  some  reason,  which  I  own 
myself  unable  to  state,  in  the  jurisprudence,  which  thus 
inoculates  itself  upon  the  Eoman  jurisprudence,  a  larger 
use  of  the  judicial  process  is  conducted  by  written  plead- 
ings than  in  the  English  law,  which  rejects  the  Eoman. 
Thirty  years  ago,  I  believe  that  this  difference  pre- 
vailed even  more  largely  in  Scotland ;  and  as  all  their 
pleadings  were  printed,  one  natural  consequence  of  this 
arrangement  was,  that  enormous  masses  of  such  papers, 
when  once  their  honey  had  been  sufficiently  sucked  out 
by  my  lords  the  judges,  were  served  up  as  cold  dishes 
to  a  second  table,  open  to  the  public  at  large.  They 
were  sold  as  rubbish,  or  old  almanacs.  Flights  of  them 
came  abroad  as  wrappings  for  parcels.  And  in  that 
way  the  public,  in  which  mob  I  formed  one,  without 
needing  to  pick  locks,  or  to  bribe  servants,  wormed  our- 
selves into  the  knowledge  of  many  family  secrets.  We 
"  intromitted,"  as  Scotch  law  phrases  it,  with  many 
family  affairs,  having  no  more  business  with  them  than 
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I  have  at  this  moment  to  "  intromit "  with  the  King  of 
Dahomey's  harem.  Now,  the  thing  which  fixed  my 
attention,  and  caused  me  to  muse  exceedingly,  was,  that 
nowhere  before  in  all  my  reading,  early  or  late,  regular 
or  contraband,  had  there  faced  me  so  many  cases  of 
direct,  formal,  undisguised  syllogism  as  occurred  in  these 
earnest  pleadings.  Misunderstand  me  not,  reader,  as 
meaning  that  some  superannuated  and  pedantic  forms  of 
reasoning,  elsewhere  obsolete,  had  here  obtained  a  pri- 
vileged and  traditional  footing.  "Not  at  all.  They  were 
the  mere  voice  and  utterance  of  natural  earnestness, 
extorted,  perhaps,  at  times  from  men  who  might  disap- 
prove of  them  sesthetically,  but  to  whom,  nevertheless, 
the  just  consideration  that  the  solus  dientis  lex  supremo, 
recommended  them  as  the  best  form  of  argument.  Vir- 
tually, the  syllogistic  elements  must  have  been  used  and 
covertly  dispersed  through  the  argument  upon  any  mode 
of  pleading.  This  could  not  have  been  evaded.  But 
the  rigorous  form  of  the  syllogism,  ostentatiously  parad- 
ing itself,  might  have  been  evaded.  That  it  was  not, 
argued  the  overpowering  sense  of  its  use.  The  same 
harsh  and  naked  obtrusion  of  the  scholastic  syllogism  I 
had  noticed  in  Hackstone  of  Eathillet,  when  dealing 
with  a  religious  proposition,  in  an  agony  of  earnestness. 
And  thus,  I  said  to  myself,  here  is  a  succession  of 
learned  men,  with  a  zealotry  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  violently  rejecting  and  disowning  the  whole  clock- 
work of  syllogism  as  if  it  were  some  monstrous  impedi- 
ment in  the  way  of  using  our  natural  energies  with 
freedom ;  and  yet  this  same  succession  of  men,  when 
pleading  for  the  dearest  rights  of  property,  or  for  tho 
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most  sacred  interests  of  truth — that  is,  in  situations 
which  throw  back  our  human  nature  upon  the  instincts 
of  its  native  sincerity,  and  when  the  clamorous  neces- 
sity is  for  that  resource  which  is  most  effectual  to  save — 
these  very  men  we  find  coerced  and  driven  beyond  all 
others  in  Europe  into  the  scholastic  forms  of  argument, 
although  beyond  all  others  in  Europe  they  had  a  motive 
in  their  previous  under- valuation  of  such  forms  for 
strenuously  rejecting  them.  "No  contradiction  can  be  so 
broad  as  that  between  the  Scotch  inordinate  disparage- 
ment of  the  syllogism  in  theory,  and  the  Scotch  inor- 
dinate intrusion  of  it  in  their  practice. 

One  may  descry,  indeed,  a  double  necessity  as  now 
working  towards  the  same  end,  that  is,  hurrying  forward 
logic  to  a  great  epoch  in  its  evolution.  There  is  the 
crying  necessity  already  noticed  that  besieges  the  human 
mind  on  every  line  of  advance,  for  a  regulating  discipline 
of  exercise,  that,  whilst  evoking  the  human  energies, 
will  not  suffer  them  to  be  wasted.  And  again,  another 
necessity  is  arising  out  of  such  schisms  as  I  have  just 
cited  from  Scotland.  The  mere  scandal  of  such  contra- 
dictions and  antinomies  must  arrest  the  attention  in  a 
degree  that  will  terminate  in  a  revolution.  Even  a  case 
so  broad  of  simple  contradiction,  contradiction  amongst 
different  individuals,  would  finally  have  that  effect.  But 
here  it  is  evident  that  the  contradictions  were  self-con- 
tradictions :  for  the  people  who,  in  obedience  to  a  pre- 
vailing disparagement  of  scholasticism,  disowned  the 
syllogism  as  any  legitimate  form  of  argument,  were  pre- 
cisely the  same  people  that  resorted  to  it  in  their  prac- 
tical extremities.  And  a  scandal  like  that,  I  do  say,  is 
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unparalleled  in  human  science.  And  it  is  a  scandal  which, 
though  not  everywhere  taking  the  amusing  shape  as  using 
as  your  main  weapon  what  you  denounce  as  no  weapon 
at  all,  nevertheless  everywhere  exists.  Logica  docens 
is  everywhere  treated  contemptuously,  whilst  logica 
utens  is  but  another  name  for  strength  of  reasoning, 
which  is  everywhere  an  object  of  intense  ambition. 
That  is,  translating  out  of  scholastic  into  ordinary  lan- 
guage, logic  as  a  thing  to  be  taught  and  studied,  logic 
as  it  is  gathered  into  a  book,  is  to  this  hour  spoken  of 
as  bearing  a  very  dubious  value :  whilst  logic  as  a  thing 
to  be  practised  is  so  far  from  being  disparaged,  that  it 
is  recognised  universally  as  the  whole  difference  between 
good  reasoning  and  bad  reasoning.  And  the  very  reason 
why  the  logic  that  is  taught,  and  upon  sale  and  gathered 
into  a  book,  is  spoken  of  with  so  much  suspicion  or 
contempt,  is,  not  because  the  natural  gift  of  logic  is  held 
cheap,  but  for  the  very  opposite  reason — viz.  because 
this  gift  is  suspected  to  be  so  transcendently  beyond  the 
reach  and  grasp  of  human  systems.  There  is  here  some- 
thing which  reminds  us  of  the  air  we  breathe.  Two 
generations  back,  when  the  popular  mind  had  not  the 
least  tincture  of  science,  air  was  viewed  as  absolutely 
nothing ;  in  fact,  as  the  most  complete  cipher  that  exists 
in  nature.  Yet  even  then,  though  as  a  force,  or  power, 
or  chemical  agent,  it  had  no  place  at  all  for  our  imagina- 
tion generally,  it  was,  however,  known  fearfully  and 
allowed  for  in  the  dreadful  effects  of  its  absence.  In  like 
manner,  logic  is  so  much  of  a  subjective  thing,  con- 
founded with  our  general  feeling  of  what  constitutes 
ourselves,  that  originally  we  do  not  project  it  from  the 
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dead  level  in  which  it  lies  sunk.  It  is  not  made  pro- 
minent, if  not  forced  into  relief.  The  man  who  breathes 
most  healthy  is  least  conscious  of  his  own  breathing. 
And  as  it  is  possible  enough  to  be  a  most  subtle  logician 
without  any  direct  or  vivid  consciousness  of  this  admir- 
able endowment,  it  ought  not  to  surprise  us  that  what 
may  by  possibility  have  escaped  the  knowledge  of  its 
possessor,  should  exist  as  a  subject  of  scepticism  to  the 
mere  observer,  and  still  more  so  that  it  should  exist  as 
a  subject  of  a  doubtful  and  variable  appreciation.  The 
confession  of  .Southey,  always  natural  in  his  judgments, 
and  always  faithful  in  reporting  them,  expresses  accu- 
rately the  general  feeling  upon  this  subject.  Having  him- 
self received  no  logical  training  whatever,  and  sensible 
that  his  power  of  thinking  had  not  therefore  suffered, 
he  might  have  been  tempted  into  a  scornful  rejection  of 
it  as  of  a  superfluous  labour.  But  his  candour,  and  his 
equitable  disposition  to  acquiesce  in  other  opinions 
adverse  to  his  own,  cause  him  to  suspend.  He  wishes, 
and  we  must  all  wish,  for  a  just  adjudication  upon  this 
point.  It  would  form  the  best  introduction  to  a  good 
logic ;  as,  again,  in  its  full  compass,  such  an  adjudication 
could  only  arise  as  a  sequel  and  a  sort  of  epilogue  to  such 
a  logic.  Whether  Si?  W.  H.  will  ever  raise  an  edifice 
of  so  much  labour  and  fatigue,  is  (I  suppose)  quite  un- 
certain to  his  closest  friends.  But  so  much  is  evident, 
that  whenever,  and  by  whomsoever,  such  an  edifice  shall 
be  raised,  the  amplitude  and  the  beauty  of  the  super- 
structure will  depend  largely  upon  foundations  already 
laid,  and  ground-plans  already  traced  out  by  the  admir- 
able labours  of  Sir  William  Hamilton. 
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NOTE  to  Page  155. 

This  passage  from  Leibnitz  is  cited  by  Mrs.  C.  rightly  in  re- 
proof of  a  precipitance  committed  many  years  ago  by  myself, 
who  bad  ascribed  the  detection  of  the  fallacy  to  her  illustrious 
father.  In  apology  for  my  error,  I  must  mention  that  some- 
where or  other  S.  T.  C.  has  (according  to  my  impression)  given 
the  solution  as  his  own  ;  either  from  haste,  or  from  forgetful- 
ness,  or  because  it  really  was  his  own — though  unconsciously  to 
himself  he  may  have  been  anticipated  by  others.  In  so  vast  a 
field  as  literature  now  presents,  many  and  daily  are  the  inevit- 
able coincidences  of  profound  thinkers  .when  hunting  in  the 
same  fields  ;  coincidences  that  will  seem  to  argue  plagiarism  on 
one  side  or  the  other,  and  which  yet  were  not  plagiarisms. 
Even  in  this  case  I  find  a  verification  of  that  remark.  For,  in 
a  memorandum  of  my  own,  dated  some  years  earlier  than  iny 
erroneous  ascription  of  this  idea  to  S.  T.  C.,  I  find  a  reference 
made  to  Varignon,  and  also  to  some  other  French  mathemati- 
cian, flourishing  about  the  year  1680-90  (and,  therefore,  con- 
temporary with  Leibnitz),  as  the  authors  of  a  solution  virtually 
the  same.  Leibnitz,  be  it  observed,  does  not  formally  claim  the 
solution  as  his  own.  In  a  hasty  letter,  as  in  conversation,  a  man 
uses  for  a  momentary  and  transient  purpose  many  a  borrowed 
idea,  without  meaning  to  appropriate  it,  and  yet  feeling  no  call 
upon  himself  to  disclaim  as  his  own  what  he  had  no  thought  of 
borrowing,  not  at  all  for  its  brilliancy  or  its  felicity,  but  simply  for 
its  pertinence  and  instant  application  to  some  instant  question. 
In  his  Theodicee,  for  instance,  Leibnitz  uses  in  this  way  many 
scores  of  alien  doctrines  or  ideas  without  saying  (or  in  honour 
needing  to  say)  that  these  were  other  men's  contributions  to 
philosophy.  It  would  not,  therefore,  tax  him  with  plagiarism, 
if  he  had  even  consciously  borrowed  this  explanation  from  Varig- 
non. For  it  was  the  idea,  and  not  the  ownership  of  the  idea, 
that  occupied  his  mind  at  the  moment  of  pressing  it  upon  his 
correspondent's  attention.  The  hurry  of  Leibnitz,  I  would  also 
remark,  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the  gross  inaccuracy  of  his 
expression,  "faisaient  oiler  aussi  vite  qu'Achille,"  for  the 
Greek  dialecticians  were  far  from  making  the  tortoise  go  as  fast 
as  Achilles.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  upon  the  very  counter- 
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postulate — viz.,  the  assumption  that  the  speed  of  the  tortoise 
was  ten  times  less  than  the  speed  of  Achilles,  that  they  founded 
the  irritation  of  the  case.  Precisely  upon  this  consideration, 
that  Achilles  was  by  so  many  degrees  the  fleeter,  rested  the 
whole  pungency  of  the  paradox,  that  nevertheless,  and  with  all 
his  superiority,  the  divine  man  was  destined  metaphysically  not 
to  come  up  with  the  tortoise.  Justly,  indeed,  it  has  been 
noticed  of  Leibnitz,  that,  although  by  native  constitution  of 
mind  inclined  to  scholastic  rigor  of  thinking,  he  was  yet  be- 
trayed oftentimes  by  the  laxity  of  epistolary  discussion  into 
careless  modes  of  expressing  truths,  and  into  a  dangerous  negli- 
gence as  to  the  limitations  of  those  truths.  Much  of  Leibnitz's 
mind  revealed  itself  in  letters,  and  letters  are  a  dangerous  form 
of  composition.  Not  the  haste  only,  not  the  genial  carelessness 
only,  but  also  the  courtesy  and  amenity  of  letter- writing,  and, 
in  L.'s  particular  case,  his  wish  to  combine  the  tone  of  social 
and  Parisian  urbanity  with  the  gravity  of  a  philosopher,  tempted 
him  into  dangerous  accommodations  of  opinion  to  the  temper  or 
prejudices  of  his  particular  correspondent.  Accordingly,  in  the 
case  now  before  us,  a  gross  oversight  has  escaped  Leibnitz,  and 
one  which  he  would  himself  have  acknowledged  for  such,  if 
summoned  to  review  it — viz.  this,  that,  in  a  subsequent  letter 
to  this  same  M.  Toucher,  alleged  also  by  Mrs.  Coleridge,  he 
says,  "  that  P.  Gregoire  de  St.  Vincent  has  shown,  by  means  of 
geometry,  the  exact  place  where  Achilles  must  have  caught  the 
tortoise,"  pp.  115-118  I.  in  Erdmann's  edition  of  his  collective 
works.  This  pace  tanti  viri  is  pure  impertinence.  Of  course, 
as  the  ratio  of  'motion  for  Achilles  and  the  tortoise  are  given, 
together  with  the  length  of  the  course  and  the  amount  of  grace 
(or  "law")  conceded  to  the  tortoise,  all  these  things  being 
among  the  data,  it  becomes  easy,  upon  assuming  a  certain  num- 
ber of  feet  for  the  stride  of  Achilles,  to  mark  the  precise  point 
at  which  that  "impiger"  young  gentleman  will  fly  past  his 
antagonist  like  a  pistol-shot,  and  being  also  "  iracundus,  inexor- 
abilis,  acer,"  will  endeavour  to  leave  his  blessing  with  the 
tortoise  in  the  shape  of  a  kick  (though,  according  to  the 
picturesque  remark  of  Sidney  Smith,  it  is  as  vain  to  caress  a 
tortoise,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  kick  him,  as  it  is  to  pat  and 
fondle,  or  to  tickle,  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's).  Very  little 
geometry  would  have  sufficed  Mr.  St.  Vincent  for  reaching  such 
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a  result.  But  this  is  all  beside  the  purpose.  We  know  without 
geometry  that,  as  the  subdivisions  of  space  narrow  and  narrow 
between  the  two  competitors,  at  length  they  will  dwindle  to  a 
point  so  exquisitely  small,  that  one  stride  of  Achilles  will  carry 
him  past  like  a  gale  of  wind,  and  for  ever  invert  the  local  rela- 
tions of  the  parties.  Indeed,  it  is  evident  at  a  glance,  that, 
upon  the  principle  assumed  of  ten  velocities  in  Achilles  to  one 
velocity  in  the  tortoise,  already  by  the  time  that  the  tortoise 
can  have  finished  the  second  tenth  of  the  course,  Achilles  will 
have  finished  the  ten-tenths,  that  is,  the  entire  course,  and  will 
have  nothing  left  to  do,  when  the  tortoise  still  has  an  arrear  of 
eight-tenths  to  perform.  But  all  this  only  sharpens  the  sting  of 
the  problem.  That  there  should  exist  for  the  reason,  what  to  a 
certainty  would  not  exist  for  the  actual  experience,  exactly  this 
it  is  which  constitutes  the  difficulty.  Where  and  when  this 
result  will  take  place,  at  what  particular  point  of  the  course, 
answers  no  question  and  meets  no  difficulty  that  could  rationally 
occur  to  any  man  in  his  waking  senses.  So  far  from  solving 
any  difficulty,  as  Leibnitz  supposes,  St.  Vincent's  geometrical 
investigation,  on  the  contrary,  would  have  repeated  and  pub- 
lished the  difficulty  in  a  broader  shape.  It  is  precisely  beca.use 
Achilles  will  in  practice  go  ahead  of  the  tortoise,  when,  con- 
formably to  a  known  speculative  argument,  he  ought  not  to  go 
ahead — it  is  precisely  this  fact,  so  surely  to  be  anticipated  from 
all  our  experience,  when  confronted  with  this  principle  so 
peremptorily  denying  the  possibility  of  such  a  fact — exactly 
this  antinomy  it  is,  the  will  be,  as  a  physical  reality,  ranged 
against  the  cannot  be,  as  apparently  a  metaphysical  law — this 
downright  certainty  as  matched  against  this  downright  impos- 
sibility, which,  in  default  of  the  Leibnitzian  solution,  constitutes 
our  perplexity,  or,  to  use  a  Grecian  word  still  more  expressive, 
which  constitutes  our  aporia,  that  is,  our  resourcelessness.  Abid- 
ing by  the  one  infinity,  as  the  Greek  sophists  did,  we  are 
strictly  without  resource.  On  the  other  hand,  arming  against 
that  infinity  the  counter- infinity,  as  suggested  by  Leibnitz,  then 
we  find  the  reason  is  reconciled  with  itself.  But  the  resource 
suggested  by  St.  Vincent  is  simply  the  re-affirmation  of  the 
aporia.  Achilles  will  pass.  My  friend,  we  know  he  will ;  we 
are  sure  of  it ;  and  precisely  in  that  certainty  lies  the  perplexity 
of  the  case. 

VOL.  XVI.  N 
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Let  me  illustrate  this  by  another  case  of  the  same  kind.  In 
ancient  Greece  there  emerged  suddenly  to  a  musing  philosopher 
what  seemed  a  strong  d  priori  argument  against  motion  ;  that 
is,  against  the  possibility  of  motion.  Upon  this  another  philo- 
sopher, viz.  the  Eleatic  Zeno,  without  attempting  to  meet  and 
to  dissolve  the  argument,  rose  up  from  his  seat,  and  walked 
redarguebat  ambulando  ;  according  to  his  conceit,  he  refuted  the 
sophist  by  moving  his  spindle  shanks,  saying,  thus  I  refute  the 
argument.  I  move,  as  a  fact,  and  if  motion  is  a  fact  of  the  ex- 
perience, then  motion,  as  an  idea,  is  conformable  to  the  reason. 
But  to  me  it  is  plain  that  Zeno  as  little  comprehended  the  true 
incidence  and  pressure  of  the  difficulty,  as  G.  de  St.  V.  under- 
stood the  perplexity  involved  in  our  tortoise-shell  friend's 
Olympic  contest  with  Achilles.  The  case  was  briefly  this  : — 
Reason,  as  then  interpreted,  said,  This  thing  cannot  be. 
Nature  said,  But  though  impossible,  it  is  a  fact.  Metaphysics 
denied  it  as  conceivable.  Experience  affirmed  it  as  actual. 
There  was,  therefore,  war  in  the  human  mind,  and  the  scandal 
of  an  irreconcilable  schism.  Two  oracles  within  the  human  mind 
fought  against  each  other.  But  in  such  circumstances,  to  re- 
affirm or  to  exalt  either  oracle,  is  simply  to  reinforce  and 
strengthen  the  feud.  "Were  some  reason  alleged  in  the  very 
opposite  direction,  viz.  for  discrediting  one  of  the  antagonist 
forces,  that  would  at  least  tend  towards  the  suppression  of  the 
feud  ;  according  to  the  strength  of  the  reason,  it  would  move  at 
least  upon  the  right  line  for  accomplishing  such  an  end.  The 
conflict  depends  upon  the  parity  of  the  conflicting  forces  ;  and 
whatever  therefore  disables  the  authority  on  either  side,  or 
throws  doubt  upon  it,  must,  by  increasing  the  disparity  of  the 
forces,  and  unsettling  their  equilibrium,  have  a  tendency  pro 
tanto,  to  terminate  the  feud.  But  the  man  who  (like  Zeno) 
simply  parades  the  strength  and  plausibility  investing  one  of 
the  forces,  without  attempting  in  the  smallest  degree  to  invali- 
date the  other,  does,  in  fact,  only  publish  and  repeat  the  very 
ground  of  your  perplexity.  That  argument,  strong  as  the 
centrifugal  force,  which  so  tauntingly  and  so  partially  he  causes 
to  coruscate  before  your  eyes,  you  know  but  too  well.  Knowing 
that,  however,  does  not  enable  you  to  hide  from  yourself  the 
antagonist  argument,  or  to  deny  that  in  power  it  corresponds  to 
a  centripetal  force.  How  needless  to  show  you  that  morion 
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exists  as  a  fact !  Too  sensible  you  are  of  that,  for  what  else  is 
it  than  this  fact  which  arms  with  the  power  of  perplexing  and 
confounding  the  metaphysical  scruples  affecting  the  idea  of 
motion  ?  But  for  the  too  great  certainty  of  this  fact,  where 
would  be  the  antinomy  ?  In  a  doctrine  which  denies,  and 
plausibly  denies,  the  phenomenon  X,  what  could  there  "be  to 
startle  or  to  shock,  unless  through  some  other  channel  you  had 
learned  continually  that  nevertheless  X  does  exist  ?  The  anti- 
nomy it  is — the  frightful  co-existence  of  the  to  be  and  the  not  to 
be — this  it  is  that  agitates  and  distresses  you.  But  how  is  that 
antinomy,  a  secret  word  of  two  horns,  which  we  may  represent 
for  the  moment  under  the  figure  of  two  syllables,  lessened  or 
reconciled  by  repeating  one  of  these  syllables,  as  did  Zeno, 
leaving  the  secret  consciousness  to  repeat  the  other  ? 
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(Contributed  first  to  Hogg's  Instructor  in  1852.) 

WHEN  a  new  comet  is  descried,  we  set  ourselves  to 
trace  the  path  on  which  it  is  moving ;  so  that,  if  it 
seems  likely  to  trespass  on  our  own  orbit,  prudent  men 
may  have  warning  to  make  all  snug  aloft,  and  ready 
for  action  •  authors,  in  particular,  seeking  to  correct 
the  proofs  of  any  book  they  may  be  publishing,  before 
the  comet  has  had  time  with  its  tail  to  sweep  all  the 
types  into  "  pye."  It  is  now  becoming  a  duty  to  treat 
California  as  a  comet ;  for  she  is  going  ahead  at  a  rate 
that  beats  Sinbad  and  Gulliver,  threatening  (if  we  be- 
lieve the  star-gazers  of  our  day)  to  throw  universal 
commerce  into  "  pye  ;"  and  other  Calif ornias  are  loom- 
ing in  her  wake,  such  as  Australia  and  the  South  Sea 
island  now  called  Hawaii :  *  they  are  crowding  all  sail 
towards  the  same  object  of  private  gain  and  public 
confusion ;  anxieties  are  arising  in  various  quarters  ; 
and  it  is  daily  becoming  more  a  matter  of  public  in- 
terest to  assign  the  course  upon  which  they  are  really 
advancing,  and  to  measure  the  dangers  (if  any  at  all) 
with  which  they  are  practically  charged. 

In  the  case  of  California,  the  most  painful  feature  at 
the  outset  of  the  termasliaw  was  the  torpor  manifested 

*  i.e.  by  missionaries  in  their  dictionaries  of  the  Sandwich 
language  :  but  formerly  better  known  to  sailors  as  that  Owhyhee, 
where  Captain  Cook  was  massacred. 
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by  all  the  governments  of  Christendom  as  to  a  pheno- 
menon that  was  leading  their  countrymen  by  whole- 
sale into  ruin.  Helpless  and  ignorant  as  that  army  of 
children,  which  in  an  early  stage  of  the  Crusades  set 
forward  by  land  for  Palestine  ;  knowing  as  little  as 
those  children  of  the  horrors  that  besieged  the  road,  or 
of  the  disappointments  that  would  seal  its  terminus, 
supposing  it  ever  to  be  reached ;  from  every  quarter 
of  Europe  rushed  the  excited  ploughman  and  artizan, 
as  vultures  on  a  day  of  battle  to  the  supper  of  carrion  ; 
and  not  a  word  of  warning  or  advice  from  their  govern- 
ment. On  the  Continent  this  neglect  had  its  palliation. 
Most  governments  were  then  too  occupied  by  anxieties 
and  agitations  derived  from  the  approaching  future,  or 
even  by  desperate  convulsions  derived  from  the  present. 
But  whither  shall  we  look  for  the  excuse  of  our  own 
government  ?  Some  years  ago,  it  was,  by  inconsiderate 
Eadicals,  made  the  duty  of  government  to  find  work 
for  the  people.  That  was  no  part  of  their  duty ;  nor 
could  be  ;  for  it  can  be  no  duty  to  attempt  impossibili- 
ties. But  it  was  a  part  of  their  duty,  officially,  to 
publish  remonstrances  and  cautions  against  general 
misapprehension  of  apparent  openings,  that  too  often 
were  no  real  openings,  for  labour,  and  against  a  national 
delusion  that  for  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  was  sure 
to  end  in  ruin.  Two  things  government  were  bound  to 
have  done — viz.,  1st,  To  have  circulated  a  circumstantial 
account  of  the  different  routes  to  San  Francisco,  each 
with  its  separate  distances  assigned,  and  its  separate 
varieties  of  inconceivable  hardship ;  2d,  To  have  sent 
out  a  party  of  surveyors  and  mineralogists,  with  instruc- 
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tions  to  report  from  time  to  time,  at  short  intervals, 
upon  the  real  condition  of  the  prospects  before  the 
gold-diggers,  upon  the  comparative  advantages  of  the 
several  districts  in  California  as  yet  explored,  with 
these  mineral  views,  and  upon  the  kind  of  labours,  and 
the  kind  of  tools  or  other  apparatus,  that  had  any 
reasonable  chance  of  success.  Had  this  been  done, 
some  myriads  of  energetic  and  enterprising  men,  that 
have  long  since  perished  miserably,  would  have  been 
still  available  for  the  public  service.  California,  be  its 
real  wealth  what  it  may,  was  a  "job  ; "  a  colossal  job  ; 
and  was  worked  as  a  job  by  a  regular  conspiracy  of 
jobbers.  The  root  of  this  conspiracy  lay  and  lies  (in 
all  senses  lies)  up  and  down  the  United  States.  It  is 
no  affront,  nor  intended  as  such,  to  the  American 
Union,  or  to  Mr.  Barnum,  if  I  say  that  this  gigantic 
republic  (which,  by  the  seventh  census,  just  now  in  the 
course  of  publication,  has  actually  extended  its  terri- 
torial compass  in  a  space  of  ten  years  from  about  two 
millions  of  square  miles  which  it  had  in  1840,  to  three 
and  a  quarter  millions  of  square  miles,*  which  it  had 
reached  last  midsummer)  produces  a  race  of  Barnums  on 
a  pre- Adamite  scale,  corresponding  in  activity  to  its  own 
enormous  proportions.  The  idea  of  a  Barnuni  does  not 
at  all  pre-suppose  an  element  of  fraud.  There  are 
many  honourable  Barnums ;  but  also  there  is  a  minor- 
ity of  fraudulent  Barnums.  All  alike,  good  Barnums 

*  I  quote  from  an  abstract  of  the  census  in  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce,  for  December  5,  1851,  transmitted  by  an 
American  friend  before  it  had  been  published  even  in  the  "Wash- 
ington journals.  This  estimate  does  not  include  a  vast  extent 
of  watery  domains. 
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and  bad  Barnums,  are  characterised  by  Titanic  energy, 
such  as  would  tear  into  ribbons  a  little  island  like  ours, 
but  is  able  to  pull  fearlessly  against  a  great  hulk  of  a 
continent,  that  the  very  moon  finds  it  fatiguing  to 
cross.  Now,  it  happened  that  the  bad  Barnums  took 
charge  of  the  California  swindle.  They  stationed  a 
first-rate  liar  in  San  Francisco,  under  whom,  and  ac- 
countable to  whom,  were  several  accomplished  liars  dis- 
tributed all  the  way  down  to  Panama,  and  thence  to 
Chagres.  All  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  this  gather- 
ing volley  of  lies  and  Californian  "  notions  "  raced  with 
the  speed  of  gunpowder  trains  up  to  New  York,  in 
which  vast  metropolis  (confounded  amongst  its  seven 
hundred  thousand  citizens)  burrowed  the  central  bureau 
of  the  swindle.  Thence  in  ten  days  these  poetic  hoaxes 
crossed  over  to  a  line  of  repeating  liars  posted  in  Liver- 
pool and  London,  from  which  cities,  of  course,  the  lies 
ran  by  telegraph  in  a  few  hours  over  the  European 
continent,  and  thence  by  Tartar  expresses  overland  to 
Indus  and  the  Ganges.  When  the  swindle  got  into 
regular  working  order,  it  was  as  good  as  a  comedy  to 
watch  its  mode  of  playing.  The  policy  of  the  liars  was 
to  quarrel  with  each  other,  and  cavil  about  straws,  for 
the  purpose  of  masking  the  subterraneous  wires  of  their 
fraudulent  concert.  Liar  No.  5,  for  instance,  would 
observe  carelessly  in  a  Panama  journal,  that  things  were 
looking  up  at  Sacramento,  for  (by  the  latest  returns  that 
could  be  depended  on)  the  daily  product  of  gold  had 
now  reached  a  million  of  dollars.  Upon  which  No.  8 
at  Chagres  would  quote  the  paragraph  into  a  local 
paper,  and  comment  upon  it  thus  with  virtuous  in- 
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dignation  :  "  Who  or  what  this  writer  may  be,  with  his 
daily  million  of  dollars,  we  know  not,  and  do  not  de- 
sire to  know.  But  we  warn  the  editor  of  that  paper, 
that  it  is  infamous  to  sport  with  the  credulity  of  Euro- 
pean emigrants.  A  million,  indeed,  daily  !  "We,  on 
the  contrary,  assert  that  the  produce  for  the  last  three 
months,  though  steadily  increasing,  has  never  exceeded 
an  average  of  half  a  million — and  even  that  not  to  be 
depended  on  for  more  than  nine  days  out  of  ten."  To 
him  succeeds  !Nb.  10,  who,  after  quoting  No.  8,  goes  on 
thus  :  "  Some  people  are  never  content.  To  our  think- 
ing, half  a  million  of  dollars  daily,  divided  amongst 
about  fourteen  hundred  labourers,  working  only  seven 
hours  a  day,  is  a  fair  enough  remuneration,  considering 
that  no  education  is  required,  no  training,  and  no  capital. 
Two  ounces  of  tobacco  and  a  spade,  with  rather  a  large 
sack  for  bagging  the  gold,  having  a  chain  and  padlock 
— such  is  the  stock  required  for  a  beginner.  In  a  week 
he  will  require  more  sacks  and  more  padlocks  ;  and  in 
two  months  a  roomy  warehouse,  with  suitable  cellars, 
for  storing  the  gold  until  the  fall,  when  the  stoutest 
steamers  sail.  But,  as  we  observed,  some  people  are 
never  content.  A  friend  of  ours,  not  twelve  miles  from 
San  Francisco,  in  digging  for  potatoes,  stumbled  upon  a 
hamper  of  gold  that  netted  forty  thousand  dollars. 
And,  behold,  the  next  comer  to  that  locality  went  off  in 
dudgeon  because,  after  two  days'  digging,  he  got  nothing 
but  excellent  potatoes ;  whereas  he  ought  to  have  re- 
flected that  our  friend's  golden  discovery  was  a  lucky 
chance,  such  as  does  not  happen  to  the  most  hard-work- 
ing man  above  once  in  three  weeks." 
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Then  came  furious  controversies  about  blocks  of  gold 
embedded  in  quartz,  and  left  at  "our  office"  for 
twenty-four  hours,  with  liberty  for  the  whole  town  to 
weigh  and  measure  them.  One  editor  affirms  that  the 
blocks  weighed  six  quintals,  and  the  quartz,  if  pul- 
verised, would  hardly  fill  three  snuff-boxes.  "But," 
says  a  second  editor,  "  the  bore  of  our  friend's  nostrils 
is  preternaturally  large ;  his  pinch,  being  proportionable, 
averages  three  ounces ;  and  three  of  his  snuff-boxes 
make  one  horse- bucket.  Six  tons,  does  he  say  1  I 
don't  believe,  at  the  outside,  it  reaches  seven  hundred 
weight."  Thereupon  rejoins  editor  No.  1 :  "  The  block- 
head has  mistaken  a  quintal  for  a  ton ;  and  thus  makes 
us  talk  nonsense.  Of  course  we  shall  always  talk 
nonsense,  when  we  talk  in  his  words  and  not  in  our 
own.  His  wish  was — to  undermine  us :  but  so  far 
from  doing  that,  the  knowing  reader  will  perceive  that 
he  confirms  our  report,  and  a  little  enlarges  it." 

Even  in  Scotland,  as  far  north  as  Perth  and  Aber- 
deen, the  incorporation  of  liars  thought  it  might  answer 
to  suborn  a  youth,  to  all  appearance  an  ingenuous 
youth,  as  repeating  signalist  in  the  guise  of  one  writing 
home  to  his  Scottish  relations,  with  flourishing  accounts 
of  his  success  at  the  "  diggins."  Apparently  he  might 
have  saved  his  postage,  since  the  body  of  his  letter  re- 
presented him  as  having  returned  to  Scotland,  so  that 
he  might  have  reported  his  adventures  by  word  of 
mouth.  This  letter  was  doctored  so  as  to  leave  inten- 
tionally a  very  slight  impression  that  even  in  California 
the  course  of  life  was  chequered  with  good  and  evil. 
It  had  been  found,  perhaps,  that  other  letters  in  more 
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romantic  keys  had  overleaped  their  own  swindling  pur- 
pose. The  vivacious  youth  therefore  admitted  frankly 
that  on  some  days  he  got  nothing,  except,  perhaps,  a 
touch  of  catarrh,  even  in  California.  Finally,  however, 
with  all  his  candour,  the  repeating  signalist  left  one 
great  mystery  unsolved.  He  had  been  getting  nothing 
on  some  days ;  but  still,  after  all  these  cloudy  seasons 
had  been  allowed  for,  his  gains  had  averaged  from  three 
to  four  guineas  a  day  during  the  period  of  his  stay. 
That  being  the  case,  one  could  not  well  understand 
what  demon  had  led  him  ever  to  quit  this  garden  of 
the  Hesperides  for  Perth  or  Aberdeen,  where  no  such 
golden  apples  grow  either  on  the  high-roads,  or  even  in 
gentlemen's  "  policies,"  both  of  which  regions  are  beset 
with  mastiff-dogs  and  policemen. 

But  why,  or  for  what  ultimate  purpose,  do  I  direct 
these  satiric  glances  at  the  infant  records  of  California, 
and  the  frauds  by  which  she  prospered?  No  doubt 
the  period  of  her  childhood,  and  of  the  battle  which 
she  had  to  fight  at  starting  with  an  insufficient  popula- 
tion, was  shortened  exceedingly  and  alleviated  by  un- 
limited lying.  An  altar  she  ought  to  raise  to  the 
goddess  of  insolent  mendacity,  as  the  tutelary  power 
under  which  she  herself  emerged  into  importance ;  this 
altar  should  be  emblazoned  upon  the  shield  of  her 
heraldic  honours ;  this  altar  should  stand  amongst  the 
quarterings  on  her  coins.  And  it  cannot  be  denied — 
that  a  preliminary  or  heralding  generation  has  perished 
in  the  process  of  clearing  the  way  for  that  which  is 
now  in  possession.  What  by  perils  of  the  sea,  and  the 
greater  perils  of  the  land  route;  what  by  "plague, 
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pestilence,  and  famine;  by  battle,  and  murder,  and 
sudden  death"  (to  quote  our  English  Litany),  within 
the  precincts  of  the  gold  districts,  probably  not  far 
from  a  quarter  of  a  million  are  now  sleeping  in  obscure 
graves  that  might  have  been  saved  by  the  interference 
of  surveyors,  guides,  monitors — such  as  a  benign  and 
Christian  government  in  Europe  would  assuredly  have 
authorised  officially.  But  these  things  are  not  dis- 
puted ;  or  only  as  a  question  of  extent.  The  evil  is 
confessed.  But,  small  or  great,  it  is  now  over.  War, 
it  is  true,  and  war  of  that  ferocious  character  which 
usually  takes  place  with  the  vindictive  Indians,  appa- 
rently is  now  imminent ;  but  this  will  be  transitory, 
possibly  favourable  to  peace  and  settlement,  by  absorb- 
ing the  ruffianism  of  the  state.  And,  in  the  meantime, 
the  iniquity*  of  the  Lynch  law  is  giving  way,  and 

*  Naturally  one  might  suppose  that  Ljoicli  law  would  not 
be  liable  to  much  of  downright  injustice,  unless  through 
disproportionate  severity  in  its  punishments,  considering 
how  gross  and  palpable  are  the  offences  which  fall  within  its 
jurisdiction.  But  the  fact  is  otherwise.  If  with  us  in  Europe 
the  law,  that  superintends  civil  rights,  works  continually  injus- 
tice by  its  cruel  delays,  so  often  announcing  a  triumph  over 
oppression  to  an  ear  that  has  long  been  asleep  in  the  grave  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Lynch  code  is  always  trembling  by  the 
brink  of  bloody  wrong  through  the  very  opposite  cause  of  its 
rapturous  precipitance.  A  remarkable  case  of  this  nature  is 
reported  in  the  "Washington  and  New  York  journals  of  Christ- 
mas last.  A  man  had  been  arrested  on  a  charge  of  robbery  in 
some  obscure  place  two  hundred  miles  from  San  Francisco. 
Reasons  for  doubt  had  arisen  amongst  the  intelligent,  and 
amongst  consciences  peculiarly  tender,  but  not  such  reasons  as 
would  have  much  weight  amongst  an  infuriated  mob.  Two 
gentlemen ,  a  physician  and  a  young  lawyer,  whose  names  should 
be  glorified  by  history,  made  a  sublime  though  fruitless  effort, 
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thawing,  as  a  higher  civilisation  is  mounting  above  the 
horizon.  After  a  preliminary  night  of  bloodshed  and 
darkness,  California  will  begin  to  take  her  place  amongst 
the  prosperous  states  of  the  American  union.  And 
the  early  stage  of  outrage  and  violence  will,  upon  re- 
trospect, rapidly  sink  into  a  mere  accident  of  surprise, 
due  to  the  embarrassments  of  vast  distance,  combined 
with  the  suddenness  and  special  temptations  of  so 
strange  a  discovery. 

But  all  these  extraordinary  accidents  allowed  for,  it 
cannot  surely  be  my  intention  (the  reader  will  say)  to 
raise  doubts  upon  the  main  inference  from  all  that  we 
have  heard — viz.  the  prospect  of  a  new  influx  into  our 

at  great  personal  risk,  to  rescue  the  prisoner  from  the  bigots 
who  had  prejudged  him.  Finally,  however,  he  was  rescued ; 
but,  as  may  be  supposed,  in  a  place  so  slenderly  peopled,  with 
no  result  beyond  that  of  gaining  a  little  additional  time — i.e. 
so  long  as  the  hiding-place  of  the  prisoner  should  remain  undis- 
covered. Fortunately  this  time  proved  sufficient  for  the  dis- 
covery of  the  real  offender.  He  was  taken  at  San  Francisco, 
two  hundred  miles  off.  Luckily  he  confessed  :  and  that  took 
away  all  pretence  for  raising  demurs.  But  so  satisfied  were 
some  of  the  witnesses  against  the  innocent  prisoner  with  their 
own  identification  of  the  criminal — through  his  features,  build 
of  person,  size,  apparent  age,  and  dress — that  they  resisted  even 
the  circumstantialities  of  the  regular  judicial  confession.  Some 
of  these  incredulous  gentlemen  mounted  their  horses,  and  rode 
off  to  San  Francisco  ;  where,  upon  visiting  the  prison,  to  their 
extreme  astonishment,  they  found  a  man  who  presented  a  mere 
duplicate  and  facsimile  of  the  prisoner  whom  they  had  left 
behind.  It  is  true  that  precipitancy  would  not  often  be  misled 
into  injustice  by  this  specific  error  :  but  neither  is  this  specific 
error  the  only  one,  by  many  a  hundred,  that  might  give  a  fatal 
turn  to  the  sentence  of  a  jury  deciding  by  momentary  and 
random  gleams  of  probability. 
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supplies  of  gold,  setting  in  with  a  force  and  a  promise 
of  permanence  that,  five  years  ago,  would  have  read 
to  the  exchanges  of  Europe  like  a  page  from  the 
Arabian  Nights. 

The  first  principle  of  change  in  our  prospects — first 
in  importance,  and  likely  to  be  the  first  chronologically 
in  tempering  our  delusions,  and  taking  the  shine  out  of 
our  various  El  Dorados — is  one  which  never  seems  to 
have  occurred  in  the  way  of  a  remote  scruple  to  the 
blockheads  who  report  the  different  local  discoveries  as 
they  explode  in  California,  one  after  another,  like  the 
raps  from  a  school-boy's  cracker.  One  and  all,  they 
are  anxious  only  about  one  solitary  element  of  success 
— viz.  the  abundance  of  the  gold.  They  seem  never  to 
have  heard  that  diamonds  and  emeralds  are  not  scarce  as 
they  are  for  want  of  known  diamond  and  emerald  mines, 
nor  pearls  for  want  of  vast  unworked  pearl-fisheries. 
Some  of  these  have  scarcely  been  opened  for  want  of 
even  a  delusive  encouragement;  others,  having  been 
worked  for  ages,  are  now  closed  without  hope  of  return- 
ing to  them.  Emeralds  and  sapphires  are  lying  at 
this  moment  in  a  place  which  I  could  indicate ;  and 
no  policeman  is  on  duty  in  the  whole  neighbourhood 
to  hinder  me  or  the  reader  from  pocketing  as  many  as 
we  please.  We  are  also  at  perfect  liberty  to  pocket 
the  anchors  of  Her  Majesty's  ship  the  Yictoria  (120 
guns),  and  to  sell  them  for  old  iron.  Pocket  them  by 
all  means,  and  I  engage  that  the  magistrate  sitting  at 
the  Thames  police-office  will  have  too  much  respect 
for  your  powers  to  think  of  detaining  you.  If  he  does, 
your  course  is  to  pocket  the  police-office  and  all  which 
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it  inherits.  The  man  that  pockets  an  anchor  may  be  a 
dangerous  customer,  but  not  a  customer  to  be  sneezed 
at.  What  need  of  laws  to  intercept  acts  which  are 
physically  unapproachable  1  Many  a  mine  and  quarry 
have  been  abandoned  under  ordinances  of  nature  defy- 
ing you  to  work  them ;  many  other  under  changes 
making  it  (though  possible)  useless  to  work  them. 
Both  these  little  sets  of  objection  have  occurred  (yes, 
have  already  occurred)  in  California,  and  will  occur 
more  and  more. 

I  never  heard  of  any  ancient  prince,  wilful  as  he 
might  be,  insisting  upon  hanging  his  chief  baker,  unless 
he  baked  him  an  apple-pie  furnished  from  the  garden 
of  the  Hesperides — not  but  the  apples  might  have  been 
"  good  bakers ;"  but  then  the  dragon  was  to  be  taken 
into  consideration.  And  over  many  a  mine  in  this 
world  there  is,  in  effect,  a  dragon  of  one  kind  or  other 
watching  to  preserve  them  from  human  violation.  And 
suppose  the  prohibition  not  to  be  absolute,  but  that, 
with  proper  machinery  for  pumping  out  water,  etc., 
and  with  improved  arts  of  working,  you  could  raise  the 
precious  metal,  still,  if  every  pound  weight  of  gold, 
which,  at  modern  prices,  may  be  valued  roundly  at 
,£50  sterling,  cost  you  in  raising  it  .£70  sterling,  it  is 
presumable  that  you  would  not  long  pursue  that  sort  of 
game.  Both  in  England  and  Ireland,  we  have  fallen 
upon  silver  and  gold  many  scores  of  times.  We  have 
had  boxes  and  trinkets  and  very  large  vases,  wrought 
out  of  this  native  metal ;  but  invariably  we  have  been 
obliged  to  say  adieu  to  these  tantalising  game  preserves. 
To  work  them  was  too  costly.  "  One  or  two  more  such 
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victories,"  said  Pyrrhus  the  Epirot,  "  and  I  am  a  gone 
'coon."  And  five  discoveries  of  gold-mines  in  Ireland 
are  supposed  to  be  as  ruinous  as  two  potato-famines. 
In  California  there  have  been  evidences  not  to  be  mis- 
understood that,  let  the  gold  be  as  plentiful  as  the 
periodical  romances  state  it  to  be,  nevertheless,  the 
exhaustibility  of  that  gold  which  could  be  worked  pro- 
fitably was  indicated  not  only  as  certain  but  as  very 
near.  This  term,  when  approached  too  nearly,  has 
again  been  thrown  to  a  distance  in  several  cases,  by 
fortunate  and  critical  discoveries  of  other  gold  more 
accessible  (as  recently  at  Mariposa).  But  whenever  I 
read  of  men  digging  down  to  depths  of  sixty  or  seventy 
feet,  I  know  by  that  one  fact  that  the  general  reports, 
describing  gold  as  a  thing  to  be  picked  up  for  stooping, 
must  be  fraudulent  fables  circulated  on  behalf  of  men 
and  on  the  instigation  of  men  who  have  houses  to  let, 
building-ground  to  sell,  and  "water  privileges"  to  mort- 
gage. No  man  would  patiently  be  digging  to  vast 
depths,  who  knew  that  others  generally  won  their  gold 
as  easily  as  a  man  digs  up  potatoes,  unless  he  also 
knew  that  such  enviable  prizes  were  sown  as  thinly  as 
twenty-thousand  pound  prizes  in  our  English  lotteries 
of  the  last  generation. 

Here,  then,  is  the  first  thing  to  pause  upon — viz.  that 
however  "  handy"  this  gold  may  lie  in  California  or  in 
Australia,  however  "  sweetly"  it  may  work  off  for  those 
meritorious  vagabonds  who  first  break  ground  in  the 
virgin  fields,  one  thing  is  undeniable,  that  the  course 
of  further  advance  will  not  be  upwards  from  good  to 
better,  but  downwards  from  good,  or  very  good,  01 
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charming,  to  decent,  to  rather  bad,  and  lastly  to  dis- 
gusting. This  is  a  very  ugly  fact :  and  the  cunning 
amongst  the  workers,  or  rather  amongst  those  who  have 
something  to  sell  amongst  workers,  attempt  to  break 
the  force  of  this  fact,  by  urging  that  as  yet  the  aids  of 
science  and  machinery  have  not  been  applied  to  the 
case  ;  so  that  any  advantage  which  is  now  possessed  by 
the  vagabonds  must  soon  be  greater.  That  is  true : 
past  denying  it  is  that  concert,  and  combination,  and 
the  resources  of  capital,  will  tell  upon  the  gold-fields, 
and  reduce  the  labour,  which  already  is  reduced  by  com- 
parison with  other  gold-fields.  Certainly,  in  the  first 
stage  of  all,  the  progress  will,  by  means  of  machinery, 
lie  from  good  to  better.  But  that  momentary  period 
of  success  will  not  avail  to  alter  or  to  hide  the  ugly 
truth,  that  in  all  future  stages — that  is,  in  every  stage 
subsequent  to  that  in  which  the  gold  is  found  upon  the 
surface — the  inverse  course  must  take  place,  that  is, 
not  from  good  to  better,  but  from  good  to  something 
continually  worse.  What  is  it  that  ultimately  and 
irresistibly  determines  the  value  of  gold  ?  Why  is  it, 
for  instance,  that  in  modern  times  gold  has  generally 
ranged  at  about  fifteen  times  the  value,  weight  for 
weight,  of  silver?  Is  it,  as  ignorant  people  fancy, 
because  there  is  fifteen  times  as  much  silver  in  the 
market  of  the  world  as  there  is  of  gold  1  Not  at  all, 
my  poor  benighted  friend :  it  is  because  any  given 
quantity  of  gold,  say  a  hundredweight,  requires  fifteen 
times  as  much  labour  (or,  more  comprehensively,  fifteen 
times  as  much  capital)  to  bring  it  to  market  as  an 
equal  quantity  of  silver  j  and  nothing  will  permanently 
VOL.  xvi.  0 
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alter  that  ratio  but  what  alters  the  quantity  of  labour 
involved  in  one  or  the  other ;  and  nothing  can  perma- 
nently reduce  the  value  of  gold  but  what  reduces  the 
cost  of  bringing  it  to  market.  Now,  I  defy  an}r  vaga- 
bond whatever,  whether  old  vagabond  of  California, 
or  young  vagabond  of  Australia,  or  younger  vagabond 
of  Owhyhee,  or  most  young  vagabond  of  South  America, 
to  deny  that  his  labour  is  at  the  best  (i.e.  is  most  pro- 
ductive) when  it  is  starting.  His  first  crop  of  gold  is 
taken  off  the  surface,  as  with  us  poor  old  women  and 
children  are  hired  at  sixpence  a-day  to  pick  stones  off 
the  land.  Next  comes  the  ploughman  :  it  begins  to  be 
hard  work,  my  friend,  that  ploughing  for  gold.  And, 
finally,  comes  the  sinking  of  shafts,  and  going  down 
for  hours  into  mephitic  regions  of  carbonic  acid  gas, 
and  after-damp,  etc.  Neither  is  there  any  dispensation 
from  this  necessity  of  going  downwards  from  bad  to 
worse,  except  in  the  single  case  of  crushing  quartz. 
Machinery  must  prodigiously  facilitate  that  labour :  and 
so  long  as  the  quartz  holds  out,  that  advantage  will 
apparently  last.  But  this  quartz  must,  I  suspect,  be 
one  of  the  rare  prizes  in  the  lottery ;  and  amongst 
quartz  itself,  as  amongst  vagabonds,  there  will  be  a 
better  and  a  worse.  And  the  signs  of  these  differences 
will  soon  become  familiar,  and  the  best  will  be  taken 
first ;  and  thus  here  again  the  motion  forward  will  be 
from  bad  to  worse. 

But  now,  as  I  can  afford  to  be  liberal,  and  leave  my- 
self ample  means,  in  Yankee  phrase,  to  "  whip  "  the 
vagabonds  after  all,  let  me  practise  the  graceful  figure 
of  concession.  I  will  concede,  therefore,  what  most 
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vehemently  I  doubt,  that  for  a  few  years  these  new 
gold-fields  should  work  so  kindly  as  seriously  to 
diminish  the  cost  cf  producing  marketable  gold.  In 
that  case,  mark  what  will  follow.  You  know  the 
modern  doctrine  of  rent,  reader.  Of  course  you  do, 
and  it  would  be  presumption  in  me  to  doubt  your 
knowing  it.  But  still,  for  the  sake  of  a  foolish  caprice, 
that  haunts  me,  sutler  me  to  talk  to  you  as  if  you  did 
not  know  the  doctrine  of  rent.*  I  will  state  it  in  as 
brief  a  compass  as  perhaps  is  possible.  In  a  new 
colony,  having  a  slender  population,  the  natural  order 
in  which  the  arable  land  is  taken  up  must  be  this  :  in 
the  first  stage  of  the  process,  none  but  the  best  land 
will  be  cultured ;  which  land  let  us  class  as  No.  1. 
In  the  second  stage,  when  population  will  have  ex- 
panded, more  wheat,  and  therefore  more  land,  being 
wanted,  the  second  best  will  be  brought  into  culture ; 
and  this  we  will  call  No.  2.  In  the  third  stage,  No.  3 
will  be  used.  And  so  onwards  ;  nor  can  there  reason- 
ably be  any  deviation  from  this  order,  unless  through 
casual  error,  or  else  because  occasionally  an  inferior 
soil  may  compensate  its  intrinsic  inferiority  by  the 
extrinsic  advantage  of  lying  nearer  to  a  town,  or  nearer 
to  a  good  road,  or  to  a  navigable  river,  etc.  By  way  of 
expressing  the  graduations  of  quality  upon  this  scale, 
suppose  we  interpret  them  by  corresponding  graduations 

*  Yery  grievously,  I  suspect  myself  here  of  plagiarism  from 
Moliere.  In  one  of  his  plays,  Mons.  Y.  says  to  Mons.  X., 
"You  understand  Greek,  I  believe?"  To  which  Mons.  X.  re- 
plies, "Oh,  yes,  I  understand  Greek  perfectly.  But  have  the 
goodness,  my  dear  friend,  to  talk  to  me  as  if  by  chance  I  did  not 
understand  Greek." 
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of  price  ;  No.  1  for  the  production  of  a  given  quantity 
(no  matter  what),  requires  an  outlay  of  twenty  shillings ; 
No.  2,  for  the  same  quantity,  requires  twenty-five  shil- 
lings ;  and  No.  3,  which  is  very  perverse  land  indeed, 
requires  thirty  shillings.  Now,  "because  twenty  shillings 
paid  the  full  cost  of  No.  1,  then  as  soon  as  the  twenty- 
five  shillings  land  is  called  for  by  the  growing  popula- 
tion, since  in  the  same  market  all  wheat  of  equal  quality 
must  bear  the  same  price,  which  price  is  here  twenty- 
five  shillings,  it  follows  that  a  surplus  of  five  shillings 
arises  on  No.  1  beyond  what  the  cost  of  culture  re- 
quired. For  the  same  reason,  when  No.  3  is  called  for, 
the  price  (regulated  of  necessity  by  the  most  costly 
among  the  several  wheats)  rises  to  thirty  shillings. 
This  is  now  the  price  for  the  whole,  and  therefore  for 
No.  1.  Consequently,  upon  this  wheat  there  is  now  a 
surplus  of  ten  shillings  beyond  what  the  culture  re- 
quired ;  and  upon  No.  2,  for  the  same  reason,  there  is 
a  surplus  of  five  shillings.  What  becomes  of  this  sur- 
plus 1  It  constitutes  RENT.  And,  amongst  other  co- 
rollaries, these  two  follow  :  first,  that  the  lowest  quality 
of  land  under  culture,  the  last  in  the  descending  scale, 
pays  no  rent;  and  secondly,  that  this  lowest  quality 
determines  the  price  for  the  whole ;  and  the  successive 
development  of  advantages  for  the  upper  qualities,  as 
the  series  continues  to  expand,  always  expresses  itself 
in  successive  increments  of  rent.  As  here,  if  No.  4 
were  taken  up  at  thirty-five  shillings,  then  rent  would 
immediately  commence  on  No.  3,  which  would  pay  as 
rent  the  difference  between  thirty  and  thirty-five  shil- 
lings— viz.  five  shillings.  No.  2  would  now  pay  ten 
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shillings,  and  No.  1  (I  am  happy,  on  its  owner's  ac- 
count, to  announce)  would  pay  fifteen  shillings. 

"Well,  this  is  that  famous  doctrine  of  RENT,  which 
drew  after  it  other  changes,  so  as,  in  fact,  to  unsettle 
nearly  all  the  old  foundations  in  political  economy. 
And  that  science  had  in  a  manner  to  pass  through  the 
Insolvent  Court,  and  begin  the  world  again  upon  a 
very  small  remainder  of  its  old  capital.  "What  I  wish 
to  observe  upon  it  in  this  place  is,  that  this  doctrine 
takes  effect,  not  merely  upon  arable  land,  but  also  upon 
all  mines,  quarries,  fisheries,  etc.  All  these  several 
organs  of  wealth  involve  within  themselves  a  gradua- 
tion of  advantages,  some  yielding  more,  some  less,  some 
still  less,  on  the  same  basis  of  cost.  Now,  before 
California  entered  the  gold-market,  to  what  quarter  did 
Europe  look  for  her  chief  supply  of  gold?  Ancient 
gold,  melted  down — some  of  it,  no  doubt,  gold  that 
had  furnished  toilet  equipages  to  Semiramis,  and  chains 
of  decoration  to  Nimrod  or  the  Pharaohs,  entered  largely 
into  the  market.  But  for  new  gold,  innocent  gold,  that 
had  never  degraded  itself  by  ministering  to  acts  of 
bribery  and  corruption,  we  looked  chiefly  to  Eussia. 
I  remember  an  excellent  paper,  some  four  years  back, 
on  these  Eussian  gold-mines  in  the  chains  of  the  Ural 
Mountains.  It  was  in  a  French  journal  of  great  merit, 
viz.  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  ;  and,  to  the  best  of 
my  remembrance,  it  reported  the  product  of  these  mines 
as  being  annually  somewhere  about  four  millions  ster- 
ling. But  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  whole  of  this  product  rested  on  the  same  basis  of 
cost 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  case  which  I  have 
just  imagined  as  to  wheat  had  its  exemplification  in 
these  gold-mines.  No  doubt  there  are  many  numbers 
in  the  scale  which  are  not  worked  at  all,  nor  could  be 
profitably  worked  unless  science  should  discover  less 
costly  modes  of  working  them.  But,  even  as  things 
now  are,  with  many  parts  of  the  scale  as  yet  unde- 
veloped, it  is  certain  that  a  considerable  range  of  num- 
bers, in  respect  of  costliness,  is  already  under  culture. 
Suppose  these  (as  in  the  wheat  case)  to  be  Nos.  1,  2, 
3.  Then,  if  California  or  Australia  should  succeed  in 
seriously  diminishing  the  cost  of  producing  gold,  the 
first  evidence  of  such  a  revolution  would  show  itself  in 
knocking  off  No.  3  in  the  Ural  mines.  Should  the 
change  continue,  and  in  the  same  direction,  it  would 
next  knock  off  No.  2.  And,  of  the  whole  Ural  ma- 
chinery, only  No.  1  would  at  length  survive ;  or,  in 
other  words,  only  that  particular  mine,  or  particular 
chamber  of  a  mine,  which  worked  under  the  highest 
natural  advantages,  producing  a  given  weight  of  gold 
at  a  cost  lower  than  any  other  section  of  the  works 
producing,  suppose,  an  ounce  of  gold  at  the  cost  of 
thirteen  ounces  of  silver,  when  elsewhere  the  same 
quantity  cost  fourteen  ounces,  fourteen  and  a  half,  etc. 
Always,  therefore,  any  bond  fide  action  of  California 
upon  the  cost  of  gold,  would  show  itself,  first  of  all,  in 
a  diminishing  supply  from  Bussia.*  But,  then,  for  a 
considerable  time,  this  increased  supply  from  California, 

*  The  supply  furnished  by  Borneo,  upon  what  data  I  know 
not,  is  often  rated  at  one  million  sterling.  So  that  the  two 
great  annual  influxes  of  gold  do  not  apparently  exceed  five  mil- 
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having  Russia  to  pull  against,  would  so  far  neutralise 
and  counteract  any  sensible  impression  that  otherwise 
it  might  produce  in  Christendom.  This  would  happen 
even  if  the  product  of  California  had  really  been  ten 
millions  sterling  for  the  first  three  years,  and  fifteen 
millions  for  1850 — that  is,  forty-five  millions  in  all. 
According  to  my  own  view,  as  already  explained,  it  is 
not  likely  that  California  could  reduce  the  cost  of  gold, 
except  for  the  first  year  or  two  ;  after  which  the  cost 
would  travel  the  other  way,  not  by  decrements,  but  by 
increments,  sure  if  slow.  No  greatly  increased  quantity 
of  gold  could  continue  to  flood  the  gold  market,  unless 
the  cost  were  seriously  reduced.  The  market  of  Europe 
would  repel  it ;  and  this  discouragement  would  react 
upon  the  motives  of  the  productive  body  in  California, 
But  were  it  otherwise,  and  supposing  the  cost  reduced 
by  eight  per  cent,  or,  in  round  terms,  from  its  present 
mint  price  in  London  to  seventy  shillings  an  ounce,  a 
stimulus  would  be  thus  applied  to  the  consumption  of 
gold  for  various  purposes,  which,  in  defiance  of  the 
lowered  natural  price,  would  quicken  and  inflame  its 
market  price.  It  is  clear,  from  what  has  already  hap- 
pened in  the  United  States  and  in  France,  that  gold 
would  enter  more  largely  into  the  currencies  of  nations. 
It  is  probable,  also,  that  a  very  large  quantity,  in  the 
troubled  condition  of  the  political  atmosphere  through- 
out Europe  for  many  years  to  come,  will  be  absorbed 
by  the  hoarders  of  Christendom.  Certainly  I  do  not 

lions  sterling.  But  all  this  must  give  way,  or  must  be  greatly 
lowered  in  cost,  before  any  great  impression  could  be  produced 
by  California. 
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deny,  that  unexpected  discoveries  of  gold-fields,  ap- 
parently inexhaustible,  have  been  made,  and  almost 
simultaneously  made,  in  regions  as  remote  from  each 
other  as  some  of  them  are  from  ourselves.  In  several 
quarters  of  the  American  continent,  both  north  and 
south,  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  in  Africa,  in  New  Zea- 
land, and,  more  notoriously  (as  regards  impressions  on 
Europe),  in  Australia  (viz.  in  the  island  of  Van  Die- 
men,  but  on  a  still  larger  scale,  in  the  continental  regions 
of  Victoria  and  Port  Philip),  gold  is  now  presenting 
itself  to  the  unarmed  and  uninstructed  eye  upon  a  scale 
that  confounds  the  computations  of  avarice.  "  There 
is  some  trick  in  all  this,"  is  the  natural  thought  of 
every  man  when  first  hearing  the  news.  He  wonders 
how  it  was  that  many  people  did  not  read  such  broad- 
cast indications  twenty  years  ago.  That  thought  raises 
a  shade  of  suspicion  upon  the  very  facts  in  limine* 
And  next,  as  to  the  construction  of  the  facts,  a  misgiving 
comes  over  him,  that  possibly  there  may  be  too  much 
of  a  good  thing.  Many  people  remember  the  anecdote 
connected  with  the  first  importation  of  Brazilian 
emeralds  into  Europe.  This  happened  at  an  Italian 
port,  viz.  Leghorn ;  and  the  jeweller,  in  whose  trade 
none  but  Oriental  emeralds  were  as  yet  known,  struck 
with  admiration  at  the  superior  size  of  one  offered  to 
him  by  a  stranger,  bought  it  for  a  very  high  price,  upon 
which  the  stranger,  exulting  in  his  good  fortune,  dis- 
played a  large  trunk  full  of  the  same  jewels.  But,  on 
this  evidence  of  their  abundance  in  certain  regions  of 
Brazil,  the  jeweller's  price  sank  in  the  ratio  of  seven 
shillings  to  twenty-five  guineas.  At  present,  however, 
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the  public  mania  travels  in  an  opposite  direction.  The 
multiplication  of  gold  is  to  go  on  at  a  rate  accelerated  be- 
yond the  dreams  of  romance ;  and  yet,  concurrently  with 
this  enormous  diffusion  of  the  article,  its  exchangeable 
value  is  in  some  incomprehensible  way  to  be  steadily 
maintained.  This  delusion  is  doubtless  but  partially 
diffused.  But  another,  equally  irrenective,  seems  to 
prevail  generally,  viz.  that,  under  any  circumstances 
whatever,  and  travelling  towards  whatever  result,  the  dis- 
covery must  prove  a  glorious  one  in  respect  to  the  interests 
of  the  human  race.  And  the  rumour  of  other  and  other 
similar  discoveries,  in  far  distant  regions,  equally  sudden, 
and  equally  promising  to  be  inexhaustible,  is  hailed  as  if 
it  laid  open  to  us  some  return  of  a  Saturnian  age.  Jain 
redit  et  Virgo,  redeunt  Saturnia  regna.  I,  on  the  con- 
trary, view  this  discovery  as  in  any  event  almost  neutral 
with  respect  to  human  prosperity,  but  in  some  possible 
events  as  likely  to  be  detrimental.  Fighting,  with  Mr. 
Cobden's  permission,  will  go  on  for  millions  of  years 
yet  to  come  ;  and,  in  pure  sympathy  with  the  grander 
interests  of  human  nature,  every  person  who  reads 
what  lies  written  a  little  below  the  surface,  will  say  (as 
7  say),  God  forbid  that  it  should  not.  In  that  day, 
when  war  should  be  prohibited,  or  made  nearly  impos- 
sible, man  will  commence  his  degeneration.  But  if  we 
change  not  (as  change  we  never  shall)  in  respect  to  our 
fighting  instincts,  we  shall  change,  if  the  gold  fable 
prospers,  a  good  deal  as  to  the  fashion  of  our  arms. 
Like  Ashantees,  not  a  corporal  nor  a  private  sentinel 
but  will  have  a  golden  hilt  to  his  sword,  and  a  golden 
scabbard.  Still,  as  people  to  be  plundered  by  marauders 
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in  the  nights  succeeding  to  a  great  battle,  we  shall  not 
rate  much  higher.  A  pound  of  gold  more  or  less  will 
make  but  a  little  difference.  "I  consider  it  no  object," 
will  be  said  by  the  plunderer.  And,  even  if  buried  in 
a  golden  coffin,  we  shall  not  be  more  worth  looking 
after  by  the  resurrection-man ;  but  on  a  morning 
parade,  under  a  bright  sun,  we  shall  be  far  prettier  to 
look  at.  Such  would  be  the  upshot  if  the  gold  fable 
were  realised. 

Seriously,  let  us  calculate  the  probable  and  the  pos- 
sible in  the  series  of  changes.  "What  I  infer  from  the 
whole  review,  taken  in  combination,  is,  that  the  antici- 
pations may  be  regarded  in  respect  to  the  revolutions 
at  hand  are  vague  and  indeterminate,  and,  in  the  other 
half,  contradictory.  One  may  gather  from  the  argu- 
ments and  the  exultations  taken  together,  that  some 
dim  idea  is  entertained  of  the  California  supplies  unit- 
ing with  the  previous  supplies  (from  Russia  and  Borneo 
especially),  and  jointly  terminating  in  the  result  of 
making  gold  in  the  first  plentiful,  and  then  (as  an 
imaginary  consequence)  cheap  in  relation  to  all  other 
commodities.  In  this  one  reads  the  usual  gross  super- 
stition as  to  the  interaction  of  supply  and  demand. 
The  dilemma  which  arises  is  this :  California  does,  or 
does  not,  produce  her  gold  at  a  diminished  cost.  If 
she  does  not,  no  abundance  or  redundance  could  be 
more  than  transitory  in  its  effect  of  cheapness ;  since 
the  more  she  sold  on  the  terms  of  selling  cheaper,  and 
producing  no  cheaper  at  all,  which  is  the  supposition, 
the  more  she  would  be  working  for  her  own  ruin.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  she  does  produce  at  a  diminished 
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cost,  which  is  the  only  ground  of  cheapness  that  can 
last,  then  she  drives  Eussia  effectually  out  of  the 
market — Nos.  3,  2,  1,  in  the  inverse  order  illustrated 
above ;  and  the  effect  of  her  extra  supplies  is  simply  to 
fill  up  a  vacuum  which  she  herself  has  created.  At 
least  that  will  be  the  final  effect  to  the  extent  of  five 
millions  sterling  per  annum.  But  if  she  and  Australia 
jointly  should  really  supply  more  than  this  sum,  it 
does  not  follow  that,  because  produced  at  a  lower  cost, 
this  extra  supply  will  command  an  extra  market.  The 
demand  for  gold  is  limited  by  the  fixed  and  traditional 
uses  to  which  it  is  applied.  Mr.  Joe  Smith,  the  prophet 
of  the  Mormons,  delivered  it  to  his  flock,  as  his  own 
private  and  prophetic  crotchet,  that  the  true  use  of 
gold,  its  ultimate  and  providential  function  on  this 
planet,  would  turn  out  to  be  the  paving  of  streets  and 
high-roads.  But  we  poor  non-Mormonites  are  not  so 
far  advanced  in  philosophy  as  all  that ;  and,  unless  we 
could  simultaneously  pave  our  roads  with  good  inten- 
tions, which  (it  is  well  known)  are  all  ordered  for 
another  place,  we  have  reason  to  fear  that  the  trustees 
of  every  road,  the  contractors  and  the  paviers  upon  it, 
would  abscond  nightly  with  so  much  high-road  as  they 
laid  down  in  the  day.  There  are  at  this  moment  three 
openings,  and  perhaps  no  more,  for  an  enlarged  use  of 
gold,  in  the  event  of  its  becoming  materially  cheaper. 
Many  nations  would  extend  the  use  of  gold  in  their 
currencies.  Secondly,  the  practice  of  hoarding — once 
so  common,  and  in  Oriental  lands  almost  universal,  but 
in  Europe  greatly  narrowed  by  the  use  of  paper  curren- 
cies, and  by  the  growing  security  of  property — will  for 
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many  years  revive  extensively  under  the  action  of  two 
causes :  first,  under  the  general  political  agitation  of 
Europe;  and  secondly,  under  the  special  doctrines  of 
communism,  so  avowedly  friendly  to  spoliation  and 
public  robbery.  La  propriete — c'est  le  vol,  is  a  signal 
held  aloft  for  all  Christendom  to  take  care  of  their 
pockets.  The  fine  old  miser,  therefore,  of  ancient  days, 
brooding  night  and  day  over  his  buried  gold,  will  again 
revolve  upon  us,  should  gold  really  become  cheap. 
Finally,  the  embellishment  of  human  persons  by  gold 
trinkets,  ornaments,  and  the  more  lavish  use  of  gilding 
in  the  decoration  of  houses,  furniture,  etc.,  would  further 
enlarge  the  new  demand.  But  all  this  only  in  the  case 
of  a  real  cheapness.  And,  even  if  that  were  realised 
(whereas  hitherto  there  are  no  signs  of  it),  this  unfor- 
tunate check  to  the  extended  use  of  gold  would  inevi- 
tably arise  intermittingly :  the  diminished  cost  of 
production,  by  the  supposition,  reduces  the  price  of 
gold — that  is,  reduces  the  natural  price.  But,  in  the 
meantime,  every  extra  call  for  gold,  on  the  large  scales 
supposed,  would  instantly  inflame  the  market  price  of 
gold,  and  virtually  cancel  much  of  the  new  advantage. 
This  counteraction  would  again  narrow  the  use  of  gold. 
That  narrowing  would  again  lower  the  market  price  of 
gold.  Under  that  lowering,  again,  the  extra  use  of 
gold  would  go  ahead.  Again  the  extra  cheapness 
would  disappear,  and  consequently  the  motive  to  an 
enlarged  use.  And  we  should  live  in  the  endless  alter- 
nations, hot  fits  and  cold  fits,  of  an  intermitting  fever. 
But,  on  my  view,  there  will  arise  that  preliminary 
bar  to  such  a  state  which  I  have  already  explained.  In 
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the  earliest  stage  of  these  new  gold  workings,  one  and 
all,  the  result  will  be  this — a  tendency  to  lower  the 
producing  cost  of  gold  ;  and  this  tendency  will,  in  the 
second  stage,  he  stimulated  by  the  aids  of  science  :  and 
thus,  finally,  if  the  tendency  could  act  long  enough,  the 
price  would  be  lowered  in  the  gold  markets  of  the 
world.  But  this  is  an  impossibility,  because,  before 
such  an  effect  could  be  accomplished,  the  third  stage  of 
the  new  diggings  would  reverse  the  steps,  tending  con- 
tinually to  increase  the  cost  of  gold,  as  the  easy  surface 
gathering  was  exhausted.  The  fourth  stage  would 
recede  still  further  from  the  early  cheapness,  as  the 
mining  descended,  and  had  to  fight  with  the  ordinary 
difficulties  of  mines  ;,and  the  fifth  stage  would  find  the 
reader  and  myself  giving  up  all  thoughts  of  sporting 
gold  tables  and  chairs,  and  contentedly  leaving  such 
visions  to  those  people  who  (according  to  the  old 
saying)  are  "  born  with  a  gold  spoon  in  their  mouths." 


ON  THE  FINAL  CATASTROPHE  OF  THE  GOLD-DIGGING 
MANIA. 

So  long  as  California,  and  California  exclusively, 
was  concerned  in  this  portentous  craze,  there  were  two 
drawbacks  upon  any  eventual  ruin  to  be  anticipated 
(come  when  it  would),  in  so  far  as  it  could  affect  our- 
selves. First,  there  was  this  drawback  —  that  the 
bubble  was  not  by  two-thirds  *  upon  so  large  a  scale  as 
it  has  been  since  Australia  became  a  party  to  the 

*  "  Not  by  two-thirds  upon  so  large  a  scale" — It  is  in  the  last 
degree  difficult  to  obtain  any  reports  that  can  be  relied  on.     In 
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mania ;  consequently,  in  that  proportion  the  ruin  from 
the  final  explosion  of  the  bubble  promised  to  be  less. 
Secondly,  the  people  concerned  in  the  Californian  afiair 
were  not  chiefly  from  Great  Britain.  By  a  large  ma- 
jority, they  were  people  from  the  United  States ;  some 
being  Yankees,  that  is  to  say,  Northern  Americans, 
from  the  New  England  States  (viz.  Massachussetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  etc.),  but  more  being  from 
the  central  states  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  Kentucky, 
Ohio,  etc.  Generally  speaking,  however,  the  Califor- 
nian population  represents  adequately  the  activities  of 
the  earth  :  it  is  a  cosmicdl  population,  drafted  from 
every  climate  and  region,  that,  having  within  itself  the 
stirring  impulses  of  progress  and  adventurous  industry, 
happens  also  to  have  the  advantage  of  easy  access  to 
maritime  districts,  and  the  means  of  nautical  emigra- 

the  absence  of  official  returns,  there  is  naturally  an  invitation 
held  out  to  the  double  spirit  of  romance,  moving  its  wings  in 
an  atmosphere  of  unlimited  credulity,  and  also  of  furious  self- 
interest  having  an  equal  motive  (though  not  the  same  motive) 
to  exaggeration.  I  speak,  therefore,  as  everybody  must  speak, 
under  correction  from  better  authorities,  if  any  such  shall  come 
forward ;  although  it  must  be  still  borne  in  mind,  that  even 
official  returns,  supposing  them  fully  organised,  could  do  little 
more  than  apply  a  conjectural  correction  to  those  irregular  trans- 
missions of  gold  which,  under  various  motives  (sometimes  of 
politic  concealment,  sometimes  of  ignorant  distrust),  are  going 
on  largely  amongst  a  population  so  mixed  and  disorderly  as  that 
of  Australia.  Taking,  however,  such  authorities  as  could  be 
found,  and  collating  them  together,  I  had  reason  to  estimate  the 
Californian  produce  annually  at  about  twenty-seven  millions 
sterling,  when  California  stood  alone  ;  and  to  estimate  the  present 
Australian  produce  at  three  times  that  amount,  or  very  nearly 
one  million  sterling  per  week. 
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tion.  The  final  crash  will,  therefore,  to  us  English,  be 
far  ampler  now  than  it  could  have  been  under  the 
original  restriction  to  the  stage  of  California ;  not  merely 
through  the  far  larger  development  of  the  evil,  but  also 
through  the  more  immediate  connection  of  the  chief 
sufferers  with  ourselves.  What  shape  then  will  the  crash 
assume  ?  Or,  how  am  I  entitled  to  talk  of  any  crash  1 
Or  so  fluently  to  characterise  this  popular  rush  to  the 
gold  diggings  as  a  "  craze,"  a  "  bubble,"  and  a  "  mania  ]" 
The  reasons  are  not  far  to  seek  :  they  are  plain  and 
obvious.  I  will  state  them ;  and  if  any  reader  can 
reply  to  them  without  practising  evasions,  and  without 
forging  facts,  let  him  do  so.  I  confess  that,  if  mere 
authority  of  position  and  audacity  of  assertion  in  the 
public  journals  ought  to  have  any  weight  against  blank 
force  of  logic  and  inexorable  facts  of  experience,  I 
myself  should  have  consented  to  be  silenced  oftentimes 
when  I  had  not  been  convinced.  But  in  every  one  of 
these  journals  I  read  such  monstrous  oversights  as  to 
the  permanent  conditions  of  the  question,  that  I  am  not 
summoned  to  any  deferential  treatment  of  the  adverse 
views.  If,  in  arguing  the  merits  of  a  particular 
course  through  a  difficult  navigation,  my  antagonist 
begins  by  ignoring  a  visible  rock  lying  right  ahead,  it 
is  for  him  to  explain  such  an  oversight ;  and,  until  he 
does  explain  it,  my  right  it  is  to  spend  very  little  cere- 
mony upon  the  circumstantialities  of  his  arguments. 

The  public  journals  of  this  island,  whether  literary 
or  political,  have  almost  monotonously  welcomed  the 
large  discoveries  of  gold  —  as  if  necessarily,  primd 
fade,  and  without  further  discussion,  subjects  of  uni- 
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versal  congratulation  to  the  human  race.  And  it  is 
evident,  from  the  language  used  in  many  instances, 
that  excess  or  superfluity  is,  in  the  judgment  of  these 
journals,  not  an  affection  incident  in  the  case ;  not  an 
element  that  can  ever  enter  into  the  logic  of  the  esti- 
mate. Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  I  assert  that  no 
product  whatsoever  of  this  earth,  be  it  animal,  mineral, 
or  vegetable,  but  is  liable  to  most  pernicious  excess : 
excess  embarrassing,  or  by  possibility  ruinous,  to  the 
prosperity  of  human  industry  ;  excess  confounding  to 
human  foresight.  Everything,  without  exception,  is 
liable  to  this  ruinous  reaction  from  excess  ;  and  beyond 
almost  anything  else,  gold  is  in  that  predicament. 

There  are  many  things  which,  though  otherwise 
susceptible  of  such  an  excess,  are  able  for  a  long  time 
to  evade  its  inconveniences,  by  virtue  of  their  own 
variable  flexibility  in  applying  themselves  to  human 
purposes.  The  scale  of  their  application  is  often  so 
elastic,  narrowing  or  expanding  according  to  circum- 
stances, that  the  danger  of  excess  is  for  them  perma- 
nently thrown  to  a  distance.  Iron,  for  example,  is 
interchangeable  at  this  day  for  so  many  purposes  with 
wood,  that,  long  after  the  margin  for  a  large  extra  use 
had  been  exhausted  within  the  field  of  its  own  regular 
applications,  it  would  find  another  extra  margin  by 
trespassing  within  the  field  ordinarily  occupied  by  wood, 
or  by  brick,  or  by  marble.  A  wooden  house  was  sent 
out  to  St.  Helena  for  Napoleon  ;  but  at  this  day,  the 
ready-made  houses  sent  out  from  New  York  and  Lon- 
don to  California  are  chiefly  of  iron.  So  again  of 
ships,  of  light  bridges,  of  gates,  of  fences,  of  balconies, 
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etc.  Wood  and  iron  will  probably  for  generations 
relieve  their  own  superfluities  by  alternate  encroach- 
ments on  each  other,  according  to  the  alternate  advan- 
tages which  each  material,  under  shifting  circumstances, 
may  happen  to  obtain  in  the  market.  "Wheat,  again, 
in  seasons  of  extra  cheapness,  when  oats  have  happened 
to  be  unusually  dear,  has  usurped  to  a  considerable 
extent  upon  the  ordinary  oatmeal  diet  of  a  whole 
peasantry.  It  is  not  common,  but  it  does  sometimes 
happen,  that  wheaten  flour  is  substituted  for  oatmeal ; 
similar  substitutions  are  without  end  j  so  that  excess  of 
production  is  a  point  not  very  easily  reached  in  the 
case  of  many  articles.  A  very  large  majority  benefit, 
in  the  event  of  over-production,  not  merely  by  their  own 
independent  capacities  of  expansion,  but  also  by  the  cor- 
responding capacities  of  contraction  in  some  other  article 
which  ordinarily  has  been  employed  as  a  substitute.* 

But  now,  without  further  delay,  let  us  come  to  the 
possible  expansions  in  the  use  of  gold  ;  for,  substan- 
tially, that  is  the  sole  question  at  issue.  Gold  is  so 
enormously  more  costly,  bulk  for  bulk,  than  all  other 
articles  of  luxury  and  ornament,  excepting  only  jewels 
and  pearls,  that  it  cannot  possibly  benefit  by  the  second 
mode  of  expansion  here  noticed,  viz.  by  some  other 

*  And  this  in  cases  where  the  use  or  office  of  the  article  must 
be  strictly  vicarious  and  substitutional.  But  in  large  classes  of 
things — as,  for  instance,  children's  toys,  gifts  of  affection,  part- 
ing memorials,  ornaments  for  mantelpieces,  or  brackets,  etc.— 
a  large  range  of  substitution  is  possible  when  the  function  of  the 
article  may  be  totally  different.  A  watch,  for  instance,  may  be 
presented  by  substitution  for  a  fan ;  or  a  porcelain  vase  for  a 
brace  of  pistols  ;  or  a  crucifix  for  a  pearl  necklace. 
VOL.  XVI.  P 
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article  contracting  or  retiring  in  order  to  make  room 
for  it,  but  solely  by  the  alternate  mode,  viz.  by  the 
extension  of  its  own  separate  use,  according  to  the 
ordinary  mode  of  using  it.  The  plain,  flagrant,  and 
undeniable  fact  meets  us  upon  every  road  that  connects 
human  calculations  with  the  subject,  that  the  whole 
frenzy  of  gold-digging  will  be  suddenly  pulled  up  — in 
one  month  will  be  frozen  into  abrupt  extinction  —  by 
mere  failure — blank  failure — of  demand.  So  far  as  its 
own  proper  use  can  be  enlarged,  so  far  there  is  an  open- 
ing for  an  extension  of  the  demand ;  but  as  to  any 
Bubstitutional  use,  that  is  inconceivable. 

This  mortal  wound  to  the  whole  bestial  scene  of  sen- 
suality and  robbery  (robbery,  for  such  it  is,  consequent 
upon  the  helplessness  of  the  Government)  has  hidden 
itself,  naturally  enough,  from  the  poor,  illiterate  vaga- 
bonds that  compose  the  plundering  army  of  diggers. 
And  it  is  possible  to  excuse  some  blindness  upon  such 
a  prospect,  even  in  educated  people,  under  the  mislead- 
ing influence  of  such  a  case  as  this.  A  river,  suppose 
at  a  mile  distance,  has  been  swelling  for  many  days, 
and  at  length  is  overflowing  its  banks.  The  flood,  con- 
tinually increasing,  travels  hourly  in  the  direction  of 
your  own  house.  Eut,  before  it  can  touch  that  house 
in  the  slightest  degree,  it  must  fill  up  to  the  very  brim 
a  deep  valley  which  is  interposed  between  that  river 
and  the  house.  So  long,  now,  as  this  intervening  val- 
ley wants  one  hair's-breadth  of  being  full,  there  is  not 
a  vestige  of  any  warning  given  to  you  that  an  awful 
calamity  is  at  hand.  At  noon,  suppose  exactly  as  the 
clock  strikes  twelve,  the  overwhelming  deluge  is  pour- 
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ing  in  at  every  window  and  door  within  its  level. 
Sixty  seconds  before  the  clock  struck,  you  could  have 
sworn  that  every  window-sill  was  dry  as  dust.  Not 
otherwise  (what  by  accident,  and  what  by  uncalcu- 
lating  ignorance)  the  whole  phenomena  of  the  gold  case 
have  darkened  themselves  to  the  unreflecting  observers. 
There  were  many  valleys  to  be  filled  up  before  the 
overflowing  river  could  reach  our  own  unalarmed  house. 
There  were,  first  of  all,  the  hoarders,  a  class  most 
numerous  under  Oriental  despotisms,  but,  even  in  Chris- 
tian Europe,  not  at  all  an  insignificant  class ;  since, 
when  the  sovereign  does  not  plunder,  the  lord  para- 
mount over  vassals  often  does.  The  year  1848  armed, 
as  against  the  menaces  of  communism,  many  millions 
of  hoarders — say  thirty  millions  at  ten  pounds  sterling 
a-man.  That  would  account  for  the  burial  of  three 
hundred  millions  sterling.  Then  make  a  corresponding 
allowance  for  Asiatic  hoarders.  But  as  all  Asiatic 
populations  (reserving  only  Japan,  China,  and  Hin- 
dostan)  are  miserably  slender,  and  also,  man  for  man, 
are  poorer,  allow,  perhaps,  one  hundred  millions  ster- 
ling for  this  class.  Thirdly,  allow  for  the  sovereign 
hoarders — viz.  the  several  governments  in  Europe,  who, 
under  some  strange  misconception  of  the  case,  have 
taken  occasion  to  build  up  a  gold  currency  at  the  very 
moment  when  ordinary  foresight  should  have  pro- 
claimed to  every  nation  the  necessity  of  converting  any 
gold  articles  in  their  possession  into  glass,  stone,  marble, 
copper — anything,  in  short,  that  was  not  under  absolute 
judicial  sentence  of  depreciation.  All  these  allowances 
may  amount  to  five  hundred  and  fifty  or  six  hundred 
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millions.  These  millions  constitute  the  valley  that  had 
to  "be  filled  to  the  "brim  before  the  surplus  could  enter 
ruinously  into  your  own  house.  How  far  off  may  be 
that  consummation,  I  do  not  pretend  to  say.  Certainly 
not  very  far.  The  Eussian,  the  Californian,  and  the 
Australian,  added  to  some  other  more  trivial  contribu- 
tions from  parts  of  Africa,  from  the  island  of  Borneo, 
etc.,  cannot  now  yield  much  under  seventy-five  millions 
sterling  per  annum.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty 
millions,  therefore,  are  added  biennially ;  and  four  such 
biennial  contributions  would  produce  the  entire  sum 
wanted,  as  the  vacuum  to  be  filled  up.  But  already, 
some  years  ago,  this  filling  up  had  commenced ;  and 
previously  to  that,  the  stock  of  gold  locked  up  in  orna- 
mental articles  was  already  very  large.  Upon  any  calcu- 
lation, near  indeed  we  must  stand,  fatally  near,  to  the 
epoch  at  which,  pretty  suddenly,  all  further  demand  for 
gold  must  cease. 

Upon  you  it  is — you,  the  opposers  of  this  view  — 
that  the  onus  rests  of  showing  into  what  shape  the 
demand  for  gold  will  transmigrate,  when  once  it  shall 
nave  been  thoroughly  satisfied  and  gorged  in  all  shapes 
which  hitherto  it  has  assumed.  How  romantically  im- 
possible any  new  shape  must  be,  will  appear  from  this 
one  consideration.  At  the  time  when  the  Californian 
mines  were  discovered,  how  was  it  that  the  world  got 
on  as  respected  its  gold  wants  ?  Tell  me,  you  that 
dispose  so  lightly  of  the  whole  threatening  catastrophe, 
was  or  was  not  the  produce  of  the  Eussian  Ural  Moun- 
tains, added  to  other  more  trivial  sources,  sufficient 
(when  combined  with  the  vast  accumulated  stock  long 
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ago  in  the  universal  gold  markets)  for  the  total  purposes 
of  this  terraqueous  globe  1  Was  it,  or  was  it  not  1  No 
evasions,  if  you  please.  If  it  was — hearken  to  the 
dilemma  which  besieges  you — then  how  are  you  simple 
enough  to  suppose  that  the  same  planet  which  found 
six  or  seven  millions  as  much  as  its  annual  necessities 
could  absorb,  should  suddenly  become  able  to  digest 
seventy-five  millions  1  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  not 
sufficient — if  you  endeavour  to  explain  some  small  frac- 
tion of  the  marvel  by  alleging  that,  in  fact,  the  Ural 
product  of  gold  was  not  measured  by  the  capacity  of 
the  earth  to  absorb,  but  by  the  limited  power  of  Eussia 
to  produce — then  I  demand  why  it  was  that  the  Ural 
price  of  gold  did  not  steadily  increase  1  Had  more  gold 
been  wanted  by  the  earth,  more  could  readily  have  been 
furnished  by  Eussia,  upon  a  very  small  advance  in  the 
price.  Precisely  because  his  advance  of  price  was  not 
forthcoming — that  is  to  say,  precisely  because  the 
supply  was  fully  up  to  the  demand — we  obtain  the 
clearest  evidence  that  all  the  Californian  and  Australian 
gold  has  spent  itself  upon  no  necessity  of  ordinary 
annual  recurrence — upon  no  demand  that  can  last  — 
but  upon  filling  up  extraordinary  chasms  that  cannot 
repeat  themselves  —  such,  for  instance,  as  replacing 
silver  or  paper  currencies  with  gold ;  and  therefore  that, 
when  that  service  is  fulfilled — which  is  the  only  service 
of  a  large  national  nature  that  can  still  be  in  any  de- 
gree unsatisfied — thenceforward,  of  mere  necessity,  we 
descend  again  into  that  condition  of  limited  demand 
which,  for  years,  had  "been  met  sufficiently  by  the 
Eussian  supply  of  five  or  six  millions  sterling  per 
annum. 
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For,  now,  if  you  question  this,  and  fancy  that  the 
Australian  supply  of  gold  is,  by  some  unspeakable 
process,  to  create  a  demand  for  itself,  tell  us  how,  and 
illustrate  the  shape  which  this  new  demand  will  take. 
Do  not  fence  with  the  clouds,  but  come  down  to  earth. 
You  cannot  deny  that,  two  years  ago,  when  we  had  no 
Australian  gold,  the  goldsmiths  of  this  earth  did  very 
well  without  it.  Say  not  a  word,  therefore,  of  the 
Californian  gold  ;  every  ounce  of  Australian  gold,  were 
there  no  other  addition,  should  logically  be  so  much 
more  than  is  wanted.  How,  then,  do  you  suppose  that 
it  is  eventually  to  be  disposed  of  ?  Because,  until  we 
know  this,  we  cannot  pretend  to  know  whether  it  is  a 
laughing  matter  or  a  crying  matter.  As  to  fancying 
that  Australian  gold  will  continue  to  force  a  market  for 
itself,  you  cannot  seriously  suppose  that  a  man,  who 
never  thought  of  buying  a  gold  watch  or  other  trinket 
when  such  articles  were  made  of  Uralian  gold,  will 
suddenly  conceive  a  fancy  for  such  an  article,  simply 
because  the  gold  is  raised  in  an  English  colony,  and, 
though  no  cheaper,  has,  by  its  redundant  production, 
ceased  to  impress  the  imagination.  If  it  were  really 
true  that  gold,  because  it  was  dug  up  in  extra  quanti- 
ties, could  therefore  command  an  extra  market,  why 
not  apply  the  same  theory  to  iron,  to  coals,  or  to  calico  1 
A  comfortable  doctrine  it  would  be  for  the  English 
manufacturer,  that,  in  proportion  as  he  increased  his 
production,  he  could  extend  his  market ;  i.e.  could 
extend  his  market  precisely  as  he  overstocked  it.  And 
yet,  of  all  things,  gold  could  least  benefit  by  such  a 
forced  increase.  Calico  might  be  substituted  for  linen 
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cloth,  iron  in  many  applications  for  wood,  coals  for 
turf;  but  gold  can  be  substituted  for  nothing.  If  a 
man  resolves  to  substitute  a  gold  watch  for  a  silver 
one,  surely  his  motive  for  doing  so  is  not  because  gold 
is  produced  in  one  latitude  or  one  longitude,  having 
previously  been  produced  in  another.  It  is  very  clear 
that,  long  before  California  or  Australia  had  been  heard 
of,  no  man  who  wished  for  a  gold  watch  had  any  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  it,  if  only  he  could  pay  for  it ;  and 
that  little  part  of  the  ceremony,  I  presume,  he  must 
submit  to  even  now. 

Why,  yes — certainly  he  must  pay  for  it ;  but  here 
dawns  upon  us  the  real  and  sincere  fancy  of  the  advan- 
tage worked  by  the  new  gold  diggings — some  confused 
notion  arises  that  he  will  pay  less.  But  then,  exactly 
in  that  proportion  falls  away  the  motive  for  under- 
going the  preternatural  labour  of  the  diggings.  Even 
this,  however,  will  not  avail ;  for  so  costly  is  gold, 
under  any  conceivable  advantages  for  cheapening  it, 
that,  even  at  one-half  or  one- quarter  of  the  price,  gold 
trinkets  would  not  come  within  the  reach  of  any  class 
so  much  more  extended  than  the  class  now  purchasing 
such  articles,  as  to  meet  within  a  thousand  degrees 
the  increased  produce  of  gold.  In  articles  of  absolute 
homely  use,  it  is  clear  that  gold  never  can  be  substi- 
tuted for  less  costly  metals.  Ornamental  gold  articles, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  in  their  total  possible  range 
(considering  that  they  do  not  perish  from  year  to  year) 
ludicrously  below  the  scale  which  could  do  anything 
for  the  relief  of  our  Australian  gold.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, only  that  the  monstrous  and  hyperbolical  excess 
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of  gold,  as  measured  against  any  conceivable  use  or 
application  of  gold,  would  terminate  in  forcing  down 
the  price  of  gold  to  a  point  at  which  it  would  no  longer 
furnish  any  encouragement  whatever  to  the  gold- 
digger  ;  but,  even  at  this  abject  price  (or  at  any  price 
whatever),  gold  would  cease  to  command  a  market.  It 
is  natural  enough  that  the  poor  simpletons,  who  are 
at  the  diggings,  or  are  hurrying  thither  like  kites  to 
carrion,  should  be  the  dupes  of  the  old  fantastic 
superstition  which  invests  the  precious  metals  with 
some  essential  and  indefeasible  divinity.  But  the 
conductors  of  great  national  journals  should  have 
known  better ;  and,  if  they  do  really  entertain  the 
conceit  that  gold  must  always  be  gold  (that  is,  must 
have  some  mysterious  value  apart  and  separate  from 
any  use  which  it  can  realise),  in  that  case  they  ought 
to  have  traced  the  progress  of  a  gold  nugget,  weighing, 
suppose,  a  pound,  through  the  markets  of  the  world, 
under  the  condition  that  all  their  markets  are  plethori- 
cally overstocked. 

Some  such  case  has  been  pressed,  apparently,  on 
the  attention  of  men  lately,  and  the  answer — the 
desperate  answer  which  I  understand  to  have  been 
extorted — was  this,  it  was  contended  that  the  mere 
market  for  female  ornaments  throughout  Hindostan 
would  suffice  to  provide  a  vent  for  the  Australian 
surplus  through  many  years  to  come.  Now,  this 
allegation  might  easily  be  disposed  of  in  one  sentence — 
viz.  thus,  If  the  Hindoo  women  are  able  and  willing 
to  pay  the  existing  price  for  gold — viz.,  from  seventy 
to  seventy-five  shillings  per  oz. — why  did  they  not 
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pay  it  long  before  Californian  digging  arose  ?  Russia 
would  always  have  furnished  them  gold  at  that  price. 
How  is  it,  then,  that  they  are  in  any  want  of  gold 
ornaments?  Eussia  would  gladly  have  received  an 
order  for  an  annual  excess  of  two  million  ounces. 
The  dilemma  is  apparently  not  to  be  evaded :  either 
these  Hindoo  women  cannot  afford  the  price  of  gold 
ornaments ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  afforded 
it,  and  are  already  possessed  of  such  ornaments. 
However,  that  I  may  not  be  said  to  have  evaded  any 
possible  argument,  let  us  review  the  statistics  of  the 
case.  First  of  all,  it  is  Hindoo  women  of  whom  we 
are  speaking  ;  and  properly,  therefore,  twenty  millions 
of  Mahometans — i.e.,  ten  millions  of  females — should 
be  subtracted  from  the  population  of  India.  But 
waive  this,  and  call  the  total  population  one  hundred 
millions.  I  distrust  these  random  computations  alto- 
gether ;  but  let  that  pass.  The  families,  therefore, 
may  count  for  fifty  millions.  Now,  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  human  race  are  under  the  age  of  fifteen. 
It  is  true  that,  in  a  country  where  many  a  woman 
marries  at  twelve,  the  age  for  ornaments  must  be  dated 
from  a  much  earlier  period.  Yet,  again,  as  decay 
commences  at  an  age  correspondingly  even  more  pre- 
mature, possibly  it  would  not  be  unfair  to  deduct 
one-half  as  the  sum  of  those  who  fall  below  or  rise 
above  the  age  for  personal  ornaments.  However,  on 
this  and  other  distinct  grounds,  deduct  only  ten 
millions ;  and  suppose  fifteen  millions  of  the  remaining 
forty  to  be  already  in  possession  of  such  ornaments. 
There  remain,  therefore,  twenty-five  millions  as  the 
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supposed  available  market  for  gold.  Now,  according 
to  what  I  remember  of  Dr.  Buchanan's  very  elaborate 
statistics  applied  to  the  Mysore  territory,  and  taking 
this  as  the  standard,  I  should  hold  one  ounce  of  gold 
to  be  a  large  allowance  for  each  individual  female  ; 
for,  when  alloyed  into  jeweller's  gold,  this  would  be 
equal  to  four  ounces  weight.  On  that  basis,  the 
market  of  India  would  take  off  twenty-five  million 
ounces  of  gold.  But,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  current 
reports,  within  the  last  twelve  months  the  Australian 
diggings  produced  about  fifteen  million  ounces  of  gold, 
reckoned  locally  at  nearly  seventy  shillings  an  ounce. 
Next  year,  naturally,  the  product  will  be  much  larger  ; 
and  in  one  year,  therefore,  on  the  most  liberal  allow- 
ance, all  India  would  be  adequately  supplied  with 
gold  by  Australia  alone  ;  and,  as  gold  does  not  perish, 
this  would  not  be  a  recurrent  demand.  Once  satisfied, 
that  call  would  be  made  no  more ;  once  filled,  that 
chasm  would  not  again  be  empty.  And  what  is  to 
become  of  the  Australian  gold  in  the  year  succeeding  ? 
Are  we  to  have  spades  and  ploughshares  manufactured 
of  gold,  or  how  1  But  away  with  such  trifling  !  One 
might  draw  amusement  from  human  folly  in  cases  that 
were  less  urgent ;  but,  under  circumstances  as  they 
really  stand,  and  hurrying,  as  we  actually  find  ourselves, 
down  a  precipitous  descent  that  allows  no  time  for 
looking  forward  nor  escape  in  looking  back,  which  of 
us  could  be  childish  enough  to  dwell  upon  the  comic 
aspects  of  the  calamity  1,  And  these  two  results  will 
very  soon  unfold  themselves.  First  this,  viz.  that 
without  reference  to  the  depreciation  of  gold — not 
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stopping  to  ask  upon  what  scale  that  would  move, 
suppose  it  little,  or  suppose  it  much — alike  in  any 
result  the  possibility  of  finding  new  extension  of 
market  for  gold,  under  the  exhaustion  of  all  con- 
ceivable extensions  applied  to  its  uses  in  the  arts,  must, 
by  such  flying  steps,  approach  its  final  limit,  that  in 
that  way  separately  a  headlong  depreciation  must  over- 
take us  without  warning.* 

Secondly,  another  depreciation,  from  another  quar- 
ter, will  arise  to  complicate  and  to  intensify  this  pri- 
mary depreciation.  The  sudden  cessation  of  the 
demand,  from  mere  defect  of  further  uses  and  pur- 
poses, will  of  itself  establish  a  sudden  lock  in  the 
clockwork  of  the  commercial  movement.  But  of  a 
nature  altogether  different,  and  more  gigantic  in  its 
scale,  will  be  the  depreciation  from  inhuman  and 
maniacal  excesses. 

I  add  a  few  paragraphs  as  my  closing  remarks  ;  and 
in  order  to  mark  their  disconnection  with  each  other,  I 

*  "  Without  warning" — The  mistake  is  to  imagine  that 
the  retrogression  must  travel  through  stages  corresponding  to 
the  movement1  in  advance  ;  but  it  is  forgotten  that,  even  if  so 
— even  upon  that  very  assumption — the  movement  would  not 
be  leisurely,  but,  on  the  contrary,  fearfully  and  frantically  fast. 
What  a  storm-flight  has  been  the  forward  motion  of  the  gold 
development !  People  forget  that.  But  they  also  forget  alto- 
gether the  other  consideration,  which  I  have  suggested  under 
the  image  of  an  interposing  valley  needing  to  be  filled  up  ;  which 
necessity  of  course  retarded  for  two  or  three  years,  and  so  long, 
therefore,  masked  and  concealed  the  true  velocity  of  the  impend- 
ing evil.  If  an  enemy  is  obliged  to  move  underground  in  order 
to  approach  one's  assailable  points,  during  all  this  hidden 
advance,  it  is  inevitable  to  forget  the  steps  that  are  at  once  out 
of  sight  and  inaudible. 
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number  them  with  figures  :  they  all  grow  out  of  the 
subject,  but  do  not  arise  consecutively  out  of  each 
other. 

1.  On  this  day  (Thursday,  Dec.  16,  1852),  being  the 
day  when  I  put  a  close  to  these  remarks,  have  just 
received  the  Times  newspaper  for  Monday,  December 
13,  1852,  and  in  that  paper  I  observe  two  things  :  1st 
(on  col.  1  of  p.  5),  that  the  San  Francisco  Herald 
reports  the  exportation  of  gold  as  amounting  probably 
to  five  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars  for  the  month  then 
current  (November) ;  and  that  this  is  given  as  likely  to 
be  the  representative  export,  is  plain  from  what  pre- 
cedes ;  for,  says  the  Herald,  "  The  production,  instead 
of  falling  off  (as  croakers  long  ago  predicted),  seems  to 
be  steadily  on  the  increase."  Here  we  find  a  yearly 
export  of  more  than  fourteen  millions  sterling,  an- 
nounced joyfully  as  something  that  may  be  depended 
upon.  And,  in  the  midst  of  such  insane  exultation,  of 
course  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  "a  croaker" 
means — not  the  man  that  looks  forward  with  horror 
to  the  ruin  contingent  upon  such  a  prophecy  being 
realised — but  upon  him  who  doubts  it.  Secondly,  I 
observe  (col.  2  of  p.  3)  that  in  a  brief  notice  of  the 
translation  published  by  Mr.  Hankey  jun.,  from  M. 
Leon  Faucher's  Remarks  on  the  Production  of  the 
Precious  Metals,  there  is  extracted  one  paragraph,  the 
first  which  has  ever  met  my  eye,  taking  the  same  view 
as  myself  of  the  dangers  ahead,  though  in  a  tone  far 
below  the  urgency  of  the  case.  "  I  can  hardly  agree/5 
says  Mr.  Hankey,  "  that  there  is  so  little  ground  for 
alarm  as  to  a  depreciation  in  the  value  of  gold,  in  con- 
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sequence  of  the  lato  discoveries."  He  then  goes  on  to 
assign  reasons  for  his  own  fears.  But,  as  he  actually 
allows  a  considerable  weight  amongst  the  grounds  of 
his  fears  to  the  few  hundred  thousands  of  sovereigns 
sent  out  to  Australia,  with  the  view  of  meeting  the 
momentary  deficiency  in  coin,  and  which  (as  he  rightly 
observes)  will  soon  be  returning  upon  us  and  aggravat- 
ing the  domestic  glut,  anybody  taking  my  view  will 
naturally  infer  the  exceeding  inadequacy  of  his  fears 
to  the  real  danger.  The  sovereign  will  prove  a  mere 
drop  in  the  ocean.*  On  this  same  day,  I  have  read 
letters  from  Australia,  announcing  further  vast  dis- 
coveries of  gold,  viz.  at  a  distance  of  about  twenty 
miles  from  Adelaide.  The  same  accounts  confirm 
what  I  cited  earlier  in  this  paper  as  the  probable 
annual  amount  from  Australia,— previously  to  this  last 
discovery — as  reaching  fifty-one  or  fifty-two  millions 
sterling  per  annum,  by  showing  that  in  eleven  months — 
viz.  from  October  1851,  to  September  1852— the  ex- 
port shipped  from  Victoria  alone  had  been  ten  millions 
sterling.  Between  California  and  Australia,  supposing 
the  present  rates  of  production  to  continue,  within 
three  years  the  earth  would  be  deluged  with  gold.  It 
is  true  that  a  sudden  crash  will  intercept  the  consum- 
mation, but  in  a  way  that  will  work  ruin  to  more 
nations  than  one. 

*  Mr.  Hankey,  meantime,  happens  to  be  governor  of  the 
bank,  and  that  being  so,  his  opinion  will  have  weight.  That  is 
all  I  ask.  In  the  tendencies  we  coincide :  the  only  difference 
is  as  to  the  degree.  And  for  that  the  Australian  exports  of  gold 
will  soon  speak  loudly  enough. 
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2.  Why  is  it  that  we  speak  with  mixed  astonishment 
and  disgust,  horror  and  laughter  struggling  for  the 
mastery,  of  the  mania  which  possessed  the  two  leaders 
of  civilisation  (so  by  all  the  world  they  are  entitled), 
England  and  France,  London  and  Paris,  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty  years  back?  The  South  Sea 
Bubble,  amongst  the  English  in  1718-19 — the  Missis- 
sippi Bubble  amongst  the  French  in  1720 — wherefore 
is  it  that  we  marvel  at  them?  that  we  write  books 
about  them  1  that  we  expose  them  in  colours  of  pity 
and  scorn  to  our  children  of  this  generation  ?  In 
simple  truth,  we  are  as  gross  fools  as  our  ancestors  ; 
and  indeed  grosser.  For,  after  all,  the  loss  was  local 
and  partial  at  that  time.  Not  one  family  in  ten  thou- 
sand suffered  materially ;  but,  as  things  are  now  pro- 
ceeding, none  will  escape,  for  the  ruin  will  steal  upon 
us  in  a  form  not  at  first  perceived.  It  is  already  steal- 
ing upon  us.  But  why,  I  ask,  would  any  prudent  man 
— any  reflecting  man — have  seen  through  the  bubbles 
of  our  ancestors  1  My  answer  is  this  :  Such  a  man 
would  have  scented  the  fraud  in  the  very  names.  The 
Mississippi ! — the  South  Sea  !  Why  the  lies  of  Fal- 
staff  were  not  more  gross,  or  more  overflowing  with 
self -refutation.  The  Mississippi  was  at  this  time  a 
desert,  requiring  a  century  at  least,  and  a  vast  impulse 
of  colonisation,  to  make  it  capable  of  any  produce  at 
all.  The  South  Sea  was  a  solitary  wilderness,  from 
which  (unless  in  blubber  and  spermaceti)  not  a  hun- 
dred pounds'  worth  of  any  valuable  commodity  could 
have  been  exported.  Both  were  mines  of  pure  empti- 
ness —  not  mines  exhausted ;  there  never  had  been 
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anything  to  exhaust.  And,  in  fact,  I  remember  no- 
thing in  all  comedy,  or  universal  farce,  that  can  match 
these  two  hoaxes  upon  London  and  Paris,  unless  it 
were  a  scene  which  I  remember  in  one  of  Tooke's  after- 
pieces. He  introduces  a  political  quidnunc,  possessed 
by  the  Athenian  mania  of  hunting  eternally  after  some 
new  thing.  His  name,  if  I  recollect,  is  Gregory 
Gazette.  And,  in  one  scene,  where  some  pecuniary 
fraud  is  to  be  executed,  Sir  Gregory  is  persuaded  into 
believing  that  the  Pope  has,  by  treaty,  consented  to 
turn  Protestant,  upon  being  put  into  possession  of 
Nova  Zeinbla,  and  selected  sections  of  Greenland. 
Was  there  anything  less  monstrous  than  this  in  the 
French  or  the  English  craze  of  1718-20  1  Or  is  there 
anything  less  monstrous  in  our  present  reliance  on  the 
Hindoo  women  for  keeping  up  the  price  of  gold  1 

3.  I  need  not  say,  to  any  man  who  reflects,  that  fifty 
such  populations  as  that  of  Hindostan,  or  even  of 
Europe  (which  means  a  very  different  thing),  would  not 
interrupt  the  depreciation  of  gold,  or  retard  it  for  two 
years,  under  the  assumption  of  an  influx  on  its  present 
scale.  M.  Chevalier,  a  great  authority  in  France,  on  all 
questions  of  this  nature,  has  supposed  it  possible  that 
the  depreciation  might  go  down  as  far  as  fifty  per  cent 
on  its  present  price  ;  though,  why  it  should  stop  there, 
no  man  can  guess.  Even,  however,  at  that  price,  or, 
in  round  expressions,  costing  forty  shillings  an  ounce, 
it  will  yet  be  eight  times  the  price  of  silver  ;  and  one 
moment's  consideration  will  suggest  to  us  the  hopeless- 
ness of  any  material  retardation  to  this  fall,  by  any 
extended  use  of  gold  for  decorations  in  dress,  houses; 
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etc.,  through  the  simple  recollection,  that  all  the  enor- 
mous advantages  of  a  price  eight  times  lower  has  not 
availed  to  secure  any  further  extension  to  the  orna- 
mental use  of  silver.  Silver  is  much  more  beautiful 
than  gold,  in  combination  with  the  other  accompani- 
ments of  a  table,  such  as  purple,  and  golden,  and 
amber  -  coloured  wines,  light  of  candles,  glass,  etc. 
Silver  is  susceptible  of  higher  workmanship  ;  silver  is 
worked  much  more  cheaply ;  and  yet  with  five  shillings 
an  ounce  to  start  from,  instead  of  forty,  services  of 
silver  plate  are,  even  yet,  in  the  most  luxurious  of 
cities,  the  rarest  of  domestic  ornaments.  One  cause  of 
this  may  be  that  silver,  as  a  service  for  the  dinner- 
table,  finds  a  severe  rival  in  the  exquisite  beauty  of 
porcelain  ;  but  that  rival  it  will  continue  to  find  ;  and, 
in  such  a  rivalship,  gold  would  be  beaten  hollow  by  any 
one  of  the  competitors,  even  if  it  had  the  advantage  of 
starting  on  the  same  original  level  as  to  price. 

4.  But,  finally,  there  occurs  to  you  as  a  last  resource, 
when  dinner-services  and  Hindoo  women  are  all  out  of 
the  field,  the  currencies  of  the  earth.  Yes  :  there  it  is, 
you  think,  that  the  diggings  will  find  their  asylum  of 
steady  support.  Unhappily,  my  reader,  instead  of  sup- 
port, through  that  channel  it  is  that  we  shall  receive 
our  ruin.  Were  it  not  for  currencies,  nobody  would  be 
ruined  but  the  diggers,  and  their  immediate  agents. 
But,  as  most  of  these  were  ruined  at  starting,  they 
would  at  worst  end  as  they  began.  The  misery  is,  that 
most  nations,  misconceiving  the  result  altogether,  have 
already  furnished  themselves  with  gold  currencies. 
These,  on  the  mistake  being  discovered,  will  hurry  back 
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into  the  market.  Then  the  glut  will  be  prodigiously 
aggravated ;  but  in  that  way  only  can  the  evil  be  in 
part  evaded.  If  gold  continued  with  ourselves  to  be  a 
compulsory  and  statutable  payment,  and  our  funded 
proprietors  were  still  paid  in  gold,  every  family  would 
be  ruined.  For,  if  nominally  these  proprietors  are  but 
about  three  hundred  thousand,  we  must  remember  that 
many  a  single  proprietor,  appearing  only  as  one  name, 
virtually  represents  tens  of  thousands — bankers  for  in- 
stance— charitable  institutions — insurance  offices,  etc. 
So  wide  a  desolation  could  not  by  any  device  of  man 
reach  so  vast  a  body  of  helpless  interests.  The  first 
step  to  be  taken  would  be  to  repeal  the  statute  which 
makes  gold  a  legal  tender  for  sums  above  forty  shil- 
lings ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  rescind  the  mint  regu- 
lations. The  depreciation  will  not  express  itself  openly, 
so  long  as  these  laws  are  in  force.  At  this  moment,  in 
Staffordshire  and  Warwickshire,  within  the  last  six 
weeks,  iron  and  coal  have  risen  cent  per  cent.  Part 
of  the  cause  lies  beyond  a  doubt  in  the  depreciation  of 
gold  j  and  this  would  declare  itself,  were  gold  no  longer 
current  under  legal  coercion. 


P.S.,  written  on  January  27,  1853. — More  than  a 
calendar  month  has  elapsed  since  the  proof  of  this 
article  was  sent  to  me.  Two  facts  have  transpired  in 
the  interval,  viz.  the  return  of  the  steamer  called  the 
"  Australian,"  confirming  the  romantic  estimates  previ- 
ously received  :  the  single  colony  of  Victoria  yielding, 
according  to  the  careful  interpretation  of  the  London 
VOL.  xvi.  Q 
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Standard,  at  the  present  rate,  twenty -five  millions 
sterling  per  annum.  The  other  noticeable  fact  is  the 
general  survey,  on  New-year's-day,  by  the  Times'  city 
reporter,  of  the  prospects  for  the  current  year,  1853. 
He  pronounces  that  there  is  "  no  cloud  "  to  darken  our 
anticipations  ;  or,  if  any,  only  through  political  convul- 
sions, contingent,  by  possibility,  on  the  crazy  moneyed 
speculations  afloat  in  Paris.  The  superfluous  gold  he 
supposes  to  be  got  rid  of  by  various  investments; 
though  he  himself  notices  the  nugatoriness  of  any  in- 
vestment that  simply  shifts  the  gold  from  one  holder  to 
another.  No  possible  investment  can  answer  any  pur- 
pose of  even  mitigating  the  evils  in  arrear,  unless  in  so 
far  as  it  does  really  and  substantially  absorb  the  gold, 
i.e.  withdraw  it  from  circulation  by  locking  it  up  in 
some  article  of  actual  service  in  that  identical  form  of 
gold.  To  invest,  for  instance,  in  the  funds,  is  simply 
to  transfer  the  gold  from  the  buyer  of  the  stock  to  the 
seller ;  and  so  of  all  other  pretended  " investments" 
unless  really  and  truly  they  withdraw  the  gold  from 
circulation  and  from  commercial  exchange.  Meantime, 
the  solitary  hope  is  that  the  gold  quarries  may  soon  be 
exhausted. 


CHINA. 

(From  l  Titan  J  vol.  xxiv.  1857.) 

[Tlie  remainder  of  this  paper,  having  reference  to  incidents  con- 
nected with  the  Chinese  war  of  the  period,  is  omitted  on 
account  of  its  merely  transient  interest.] 

IN  the  days  of  Grecian  Paganism,  when  morals  (whether 
social  or  domestic)  had  no  connection  whatever  with 
the  National  Eeligion,  it  followed  that  there  could  be 
no  organ  corresponding  to  our  modern  PULPIT  (Christian 
or  Mahometan)  for  teaching  and  illustrating  the  prin- 
ciples of  morality.  Those  principles,  it  was  supposed, 
taught  and  explained  themselves.  Every  man's  under- 
standing, heart,  and  conscience,  furnished  him  surely 
with  light  enough  for  his  guidance  on  a  path  so  plain, 
within  a  field  so  limited,  as  the  daily  life  of  a  citizen — 
Spartan,  Theban,  or  Athenian.  In  reality,  this  field 
was  even  more  limited  than  at  first  sight  appeared. 
Suppose  the  case  of  a  Jew,  living  in  pre-Christian 
Judea,  under  the  legal  code  of  Deuteronomy  and  Levi- 
ticus— or  suppose  a  Mussulman  at  this  day,  living  under 
the  control  of  Mahometan  laws,  he  finds  himself  left  to 
his  own  moral  discretion  hardly  in  one  action  out  of 
fifty  ;  so  thoroughly  has  the  municipal  law  of  his  country 
(the  Pentateuch  in  the  one  case,  the  Koran  in  the 
other)  superseded  and  swallowed  up  the  freedom  of 
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individual  movement.  Very  much  of  the  same  legal 
restraint  tied  up  the  fancied  autonomy  of  the  Grecian 
citizen.  Not  the  moral  censor,  but  the  constable  was 
at  his  heels,  if  he  allowed  himself  too  large  a  license. 
In  fact,  so  small  a  portion  of  his  actions  was  really 
resigned  to  his  own  discretion,  that  the  very  humblest 
intellect  was  equal  to  the  call  upon  its  energies.  Under 
these  circumstances,  what  need  for  any  public  and  offi- 
cial lecturer  upon  distinctions  so  few,  so  plain,  so  little 
open  to  casuistic  doubts  1  To  abstain  from  assault  and 
battery ;  not  to  run  away  from  battle  relicta  non  bene 
parmula;  not  to  ignore  the  deposit  confided  to  his 
care, — these  made  up  the  sum  of  cases  that  life  brought 
with  it  as  possibilities  in  any  ordinary  experience.  As 
an  office,  therefore,  the  task  of  teaching  morality  was 
amongst  the  ancients  wholly  superfluous.  Pulpit  there 
was  none,  nor  any  public  teacher  of  morality.  As  re- 
garded his  own  moral  responsibility,  every  man  walked 
in  broad  daylight,  needed  no  guide,  and  found  none. 

But  Athens,  the  marvellous  city  that  in  all  things  ran 
ahead  of  her  envious  and  sullen  contemporaries,  here 
also  made  known  her  supremacy.  Civilisation,  not  as 
a  word,  not  as  an  idea,  but  as  a  thing,  but  as  a  power, 
was  known  in  Athens.  She  only  through  all  the  world 
had  a  theatre,  and  in  the  service  of  this  theatre  she 
retained  the  mightiest  by  far  of  her  creative  intellects. 
Teach  she  could  not  in  those  fields  where  no  man  was 
unlearned ;  light  was  impossible  where  there  could  be 
no  darkness ;  and  to  guide  was  a  hopeless  pretension 
when  all  aberrations  must  be  wilful.  But,  if  it  were  a 
vain  and  arrogant  assumption  to  illuminate,  as  regarded 
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those  primal  truths  which,  like  the  stars,  are  hung  aloft, 
and  shine  for  all  alike,*  neither  vain  nor  arrogant  was 
it  to  fly  her  falcons  at  game  almost  as  high.  If  not 
light,  yet  life  :  if  not  absolute  birth,  yet  moral  regener- 
ation, and  fructifying  warmth — these  were  quickening 
forces  which  abundantly  she  was  able  to  engraft  upon 
truths  else  slumbering  and  inert.  Not  affecting  to  teach 
th*e  new,  she  could  yet  vivify  the  old.  Those  moral 
echoes,  so  solemn  and  pathetic,  that  lingered  in  the  ear 
from  her  stately  tragedies,  all  spoke  with  the  authority 
of  voices  from  the  grave.  The  great  phantoms  that 
crossed  her  stage  all  pointed  with  shadowy  fingers  to 
shattered  dynasties  and  the  ruins  of  once-regal  houses, 
Pelopidse  or  Labdacidae,  as  monuments  of  sufferings  in 
expiation  of  violated  morals,  or  sometimes — which  even 
more  thrillingly  spoke  to  human  sensibilities — of  guilt 
too  awful  to  be  expiated.  And  in  the  midst  of  these 
appalling  records,  what  is  their  ultimate  solution  ? 
From  what  keynote  does  Athenian  Tragedy  trace  the 
expansion  of  its  own  dark  impassioned  music?  fy3g/5 
(hybris) — the  spirit  of  outrage  and  arrogant  self-assertion 
— in  that  temper  lurks  the  original  impulse  towards 
wrong ;  and  to  that  temper  the  Greek  drama  adapts  its 
monitory  legends.  The  doctrine  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures as  to  vicarious  retribution  is  at  times  discovered 
secretly  moving  through  the  scenic  poetry  of  Athens. 
His  own  crime  is  seen  hunting  a  man  through  five 
generations,  and  finding  him  finally  in  the  persons  of 
his  innocent  descendants.  "  Curses,  like  young  fowls, 

*  I  quote  a  sentiment  of  Wordsworth's  in  "  The  Excursion," 
"but  cannot  remember  its  expression. 
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come  home  in  the  evening  to  roost."  This  warning 
doctrine,  adopted  by  Southey  as  a  motto  to  his 
"Kehama,"  is  dimly  to  be  read  moving  in  shadows 
through  the  Greek  legends  and  semi-historic  traditions. 
In  other  words,  atrocious  crime  of  any  man  towards 
others  in  his  stages  of  power  comes  round  upon  him  with 
vengeance  in  the  darkening  twilight  of  his  evening.  And, 
accordingly,  upon  no  one  feature  of  moral  temper  is  the 
Greek  Tragedy  more  frequent  or  earnest  in  its  denunci- 
ations, than  upon  all  expressions  of  self-glorification,  or 
of  arrogant  disparagement  applied  to  others. 

What  nation  is  it,  beyond  all  that  ever  have  played 
a  part  on  this  stage  of  Earth,  which  ought,  supposing 
its  vision  cleansed  for  the  better  appreciation  of  things 
and  persons,  to  feel  itself  primarily  interested  in  these 
Grecian  denunciations  ?  What  other  than  China  ? 
When  Coleridge,  in  lyric  fury,  apostrophised  his 
mother-country  in  terms  of  hyperbolic  wrath,  almost  of 

"  The  nations  hate  thee ! " 

every  person  who  knew  him  was  aware  that  in  this 
savage  denunciation  he  was  simply  obeying  the  blind 
impulse  of  momentary  partisanship ;  and  nobody  laughed 
more  heartily  than  Coleridge  himself,  some  few  moons 
later,  at  his  own  violence.  But  in  the  case  of  China, 
this  apostrophe — The  nations  hate  thee  I — would  pass 
by  acclamation,  without  needing  the  formality  of  a  vote. 
Such  has  been  the  inhuman  insolence  of  this  vilest  and 
silliest  amongst  nations  towards  the  whole  household  of 
man,  that  (upon  the  same  principle  as  governs  our 
sympathy  with  the  persons  and  incidents  of  a  novel  or 
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a  drama)  we  are  pledged  to  a  moral  detestation  of  all 
who  can  "be  supposed  to  have  participated  in  the  con- 
stant explosions  of  unprovoked  contumely  to  ourselves. 
A  man  who  should  profess  esteem  for  Shakspeare's 
lago,  would  himself  "become  an  object  of  disgust  and 
suspicion.  Yet  lago  is  but  a  fabulous  agent ;  it  was 
but  a  dream  in  which  he  played  so  diabolic  a  part. 
But  the  offending  Chinese  not  only  supported  that 
flesh-and-blood  existence  which  lago  had  not,  but  also 
are  likely  (which  lago  is  not,  in  any  man's  dreams)  to 
repeat  their  atrocious  insolences  as  often  as  opportu- 
nities offer.  Our  business  at  present  with  the  Chinese 
is — to  speculate  a  little  upon  the  Future  immediately 
before  us,  so  far  as  it  is  sure  to  be  coloured  by  the  known 
dispositions  of  that  people,  and  so  far  as  it  ought  to  be 
coloured  by  changes  in  our  inter-relations,  dictated  by 
our  improved  knowledge  of  the  case,  and  by  that  larger 
experience  of  Chinese  character  which  has  been  acquired 
since  our  last  treaty  with  their  treacherous  executive. 
Meantime,  for  one  moment  let  us  fix  our  attention  upon 
a  remarkable  verification  of  the  old  saying  adopted  by 
Southey,  that  "  curses  come  home  to  roost."  Two 
centuries  have  elapsed,  and  something  more,  since  our 
national  expansion  brought  us  into  a  painful  necessity 
of  connecting  ourselves  with  the  conceited  and  most 
ignorant  inhabitants  of  China.  From  the  very  first  our 
connection  had  its  foundations  laid  in  malignity;  so 
far  as  the  Chinese  were  concerned,  in  affected  disdain, 
and  in  continual  outbreaks  of  brutal  inhospitality.  That 
we  should  have  reconciled  ourselves  to  such  treatment, 
formed,  indeed,  one-half  of  that  apology  which  might 
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have  been  pleaded  on  behalf  of  the  Chinese.  But  why, 
then,  did  we  reconcile  ourselves  1  Simply  for  a  reason 
which  offers  the  other  half  of  the  apology — namely, 
that  no  thoroughly  respectable  section  of  the  English 
nation  ever  presented  itself  at  Canton  in  those  early 
days  as  candidates  for  any  share  in  so  humiliating  a 
commerce.  On  reviewing  that  memorable  fact,  we  must 
acknowledge  that  it  offers  some  inadequate  excuse  on 
behalf  of  the  Chinese.  They  had  seen  nothing  what- 
ever of  our  national  grandeur ;  nothing  of  our  power ; 
of  our  enlightened  and  steadfast  constitutional  system  ; 
of  our  good  faith ;  of  our  magnificent  and  ancient  liter- 
ature ;  of  our  colossal  charities  and  provision  for  every 
form  of  human  calamity ;  of  our  insurance  system,  which 
so  vastly  enlarged  our  moneyed  power  ;  of  our  facilities 
for  combining  and  using  the  powers  of  all  (as  in  our 
banks  the  money  of  all)  common  purposes;  of  our 
mighty  shipping  interest ;  of  our  docks,  arsenals,  light- 
houses, manufactories,  private  or  national.  Much  beside 
there  was  that  they  could  not  have  understood,  so  that 
not  to  have  seen  it  was  of  small  moment ;  but  these 
material  and  palpable  indications  of  power  and  antiquity, 
even  Chinamen,  even  Changs  and  Fangs,  Chungs  and 
Fungs,  could  have  appreciated ;  yet  all  these  noble 
monuments  of  wisdom  and  persevering  energy  they  had 
seen  absolutely  not  at  alL  And  the  men  of  our  nation 
who  had  resorted  to  Canton  were  too  few  at  any  time 
to  suggest  an  impression  of  national  greatness.  Nu- 
merically, we  must  have  seemed  a  mere  vagrant  tribe  ; 
and,  as  the  Chinese  even  in  1851,  and  in  the  council- 
chamber  of  the  emperor,  settled  it  as  the  most  plausible 
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hypothesis  that  the  English  people  had  no  territorial 
home,  but  made  a  shift  (like  some  birds)  to  float  upon 
the  sea  in  fine  weather,  and  in  rougher  seasons  to  run 
for  "  holes,"  upon  the  whole,  we  English  are  worse  off 
than  are  the  naked  natures  that  affront  the  elements  : — 

"  If  on  windy  days  the  raven 

Gambol  like  a  dancing  skiff, 
Not  the  less  he  loves  his  haven 
On  the  bosom  of  a  cliff. 

"  Though  almost  with  eagle  pinion 

O'er  the  rocks  the  chamois  roam, 
Yet  he  has  some  small  dominion 
Which  no  doubt  he  calls  his  home." 

Yes,  no  doubt.  But,  worse  off  than  all  these — than 
sea-horse,  raven,  chamois — the  Englishman,  it  seems,  of 
Chinese  ethnography  has  not  a  home,  except  in  crevices 
of  rocks.  What  are  we  to  think  of  that  nation,  which 
by  its  supreme  councils  could  accredit  such  follies  ?  "We 
in  fact  suffer  from  the  same  cause,  a  thousand-fold 
exaggerated,  as  that  which  injured  the  French  in  past 
times  amongst  ourselves.  Up  to  the  time  when  Yoltaire 
came  twice  to  England,  no  Frenchman  of  eminence,  or 
distinguished  talents,  had  ever  found  a  sufficient  motive 
for  resisting  his  home-loving  indolence  so  far  as  to  pay 
us  a  visit.  The  court  had  been  visited  in  the  days  of 
James  I.  by  Sully;  in  those  of  Charles  II.  by  De 
Grammont;  but  the  nation  for  itself,  and  with  an 
honourable  enthusiasm,  first  of  all  by  Yoltaire.  What 
was  the  consequence  ?  No  Frenchman  ever  coming 
amongst  us — except  (1)  as  a  cook  ;  (2)  as  a  hair- dresser; 
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(3)  as  a  dancing-master — was  it  unnatural  in  the  English 
to  appreciate  the  French  nation  accordingly  ? — 

"  Paulura  sepultae  distat  inertise 
Celata  virtus." 

What  they  showed  us,  that,  in  commercial  phrase,  we 
carried  to  their  account ;  what  they  gave,  for  that  we 
credited  them  ;  and  it  was  unreasonable  to  complain  of 
our  injustice  in  a  case  where  so  determinately  they 
were  unjust  to  themselves.  Not  until  lately  have  we 
in  England  done  any  justice  to  the  noble  qualities  of 
our  French  neighbours.  But  yet,  for  this  natural  re- 
sult of  the  intercourse  between  us,  the  French  have  to 
thank  themselves.  With  Canton  the  case  was  other- 
wise. Nobody  having  freedom  could  be  expected  to 
visit  such  a  dog-kennel,  where  all  alike  were  muzzled, 
and  where  the  neutral  ground  for  exercise  measured 
about  fifteen  pocket-handkerchiefs.  Accordingly,  the 
select  few  who  had  it  not  in  their  power  to  stay  away, 
proclaimed  themselves  ipso  facto  as  belonging  to  that 
class  of  persons  who  are  willing  to  purchase  the  privi- 
lege of  raising  a  fortune  at  any  price,  and  through  any 
sacrifice  of  dignity,  personal  or  national.  Almost  ex- 
cusably, therefore,  the  British  were  confounded  for  a 
time  with  the  Portuguese  and  the  Dutch,  who  had  noto- 
riously practised  sycophantic  arts,  carried  to  shocking 
extremities.  The  first  person  who  taught  the  astonished 
Chinese  what  difference  might  happen  to  lurk  between 
nation  and  nation  was  Lord  Anson — not  yet  a  lord; 
in  fact,  a  simple  commodore,  and  in  a  crazy  old  hulk  ; 
but  who,  in  that  same  superannuated  ship,  had  managed 
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to  plough  up  the  timbers  of  the  Acapulco  galleon, 
though  by  repute*  bullet-proof,  and  eventually  to 
make  prize  of  considerably  more  than  half-a-million 
sterling  for  himself  and  his  crew.  Having  accomplished 
this  little  feat,  the  commodore  was  not  likely  to  put 
much  value  upon  the  "  crockery  ware  "  (as  he  termed 
the  forts)  of  the  Chinese.  Not  come,  however,  upon  any 
martial  mission,  he  confined  himself  to  so  much  of 
warlike  demonstration  as  sufficed  for  his  own  immedi- 
ate purposes.  To  place  our  Chinese  establishments 
upon  a  more  dignified  footing  was  indeed  a  most  urgent 
work  ;  but  work  for  councils  more  deliberate,  and  for 
armaments  on  a  far  larger  scale.  As  regarded  the  pre- 
sent, such  was  the  vast  distance  between  Canton  and 
Peking,  that  there  was  no  time  for  this  Anson  aggres- 
sion to  reach  the  ears  of  the  emperor's  council,  before 
all  had  passed  off.  It  was  but  a  momentary  typhoon, 
that  thoroughly  frightened  the  flowery  people,  but  was 
gone  before  it  could  influence  their  policy.  By  a  plea- 
sant accident,  the  Manilla  treasure,  captured  by  Anson, 
was  passing  in  waggons  in  the  rear  of  St.  James's 
Palace  during  the  natal  hour  of  the  Prince  of  "Wales 
(George  IY.)  ;  consequently  we  are  within  sight,  chrono- 
logically, of  the  period  which  will  round  the  century 
dated  from  Lord  Anson's  assault.  Within  that  century 

*  "  By  repute." — The  crew  of  the  Centurion  were  so  per- 
suaded that  these  treasure -galleons  were  impregnahle  to  ordinary 
cannon-balls,  that  the  commodore  found  it  advisable  to  reason 
with  them  ;  and  such  was  their  confidence  in  him,  that  upon 
his  promise  to  find  a  road  into  the  ship  if  they  would  only  lay 
him  alongside  of  her,  they  unanimously  voted  the  superstition  a 
Spanish  lie. 
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is  comprised  all  that  has  ever  been  done  by  war  or  by 
negotiation  to  bring  down  upon  their  knees  this  ultra- 
gasconading,  but  also  ultra-pusillanimous,  nation.  Some 
thirty  and  more  years  after  the  Anson  skirmish,  it  was 
resolved  that  the  best  way  to  give  weight  and  splen- 
dour to  our  diplomatic  overtures  was  by  a  solemn  em- 
bassy, headed  by  a  man  of  rank.  At  that  time  the 
East  India  Company  had  a  monopoly  interest  in  the 
tea  trade  of  Canton,  as  subsequently  in  the  opium 
trade.  What  we  had  to  ask  from  the  Chinese  was 
generally  so  reasonable,  and  so  indispensable  to  the 
establishment  of  our  national  name  upon  any  footing  of 
equality,  that  it  ought  not  for  a  moment  to  have  been 
tolerated  as  any  subject  for  debate.  There  is  a  difficulty 
often  experienced  even  in  civilised  Europe  of  making 
out  any  just  equations  between  the  titular  honours  of 
different  states.  Ignorant  people  are  constantly  guided 
in  such  questions  by  mere  vocal  resemblances.  The 
acrimonious  Prince  Piickler  Muskau,  so  much  irritated 
at  being  mistaken  in  France  for  an  Englishman,  and  in 
fifty  ways  betraying  his  mortifying  remembrances  con- 
nected with  England,  charges  us  with  being  immoder.. 
ately  addicted  to  a  reverential  homage  towards  the  title 
of  "  Prince  ;"  in  which,  to  any  thoughtful  man,  there 
would  be  found  no  subject  for  blame ;  since  with  us 
there  can  be  no  prince  *  that  is  not  by  blood  connected 
with  the  royal  family ;  so  that  such  a  homage  is  paid 
under  an  erroneous  impression  as  to  the  fact,  but  not 

*  "  Can  be  no  prince :" — Tn  the  technical  heraldic  usage,  a 
duke  in  our  peerage  is  styled  a  prince.  But  this  book -honour 
finds  no  acceptation  or  echo  in  the  usage  of  life  ;  not  even  in 
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the  less  under  an  honourable  feeling  as  to  the  purpose  ; 
which  is  that  of  testifying  the  peculiar  respect  in  a  free 
country  cheerfully  paid  to  a  constitutional  throne.  But, 
if  we  had  been  familiarised  with  the  mock  princes  of 
Sicily  and  Russia  (amongst  which  last  are  found  some 
reputed  to  have  earned  a  living  in  St.  Petersburg  as 
barbers),  we  should  certainly  moderate  our  respect  to- 
wards the  bearers  of  princely  honours.  Every  man  of 
the  world  knows  how  little  a  French  marquis  or  compt- 
esse  can  pretend  to  rank  with  a  British  marchioness 
or  countess  ;  as  reasonably  might  you  suppose  an 
equation  between  a  modern  consul  of  commerce  and  the 
old  Eoman  consul  of  the  awful  S.  P.  Q.  R. 

In  dealing  with  a  vile  trickster  like  the  Chinese 
executive  —  unacquainted  with  any  one  restraint  of 
decorum  or  honourable  sensibility  —  it  is  necessary 
for  a  diplomatist  to  be  constantly  upon  his  guard, 
and  to  have  investigated  all  these  cases  of  interna- 
tional equation,  before  coming  abruptly  to  any  call 
for  a  decision  in  some  actual  case.  Cromwell  was 
not  the  man  to  have  attached  much  importance  to 
the  question  of  choosing  a  language  for  the  embodying 
of  a  treaty,  or  for  the  intercourse  of  the  hostile  envoys 
in  settling  the  terms  of  such  a  treaty ;  and  yet,  when 
he  ascertained  that  the  French  Court  made  it  a  point 
of  honour  to  use  their  own  language,  in  the  event  of 
any  modern  language  being  tolerated,  he  insisted  upon 

cases  like  those  of  Maryborough  and  "Wellington,  where  the  dukes 
have  received  princedoms  from  foreign  sovereigns,  and  might, 
under  the  sanction  of  their  own  sovereign,  assume  their  conti- 
nental honours. 
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the  adoption  of  Latin  as  the  language  of  the  treaty.* 
With  the  Chinese  a  special,  almost  a  superstitiously 
minute  attention  to  punctilios  is  requisite,  because  it 
has  now  become  notorious  that  they  assign  a  symbolic 
and  representative  value  to  every  act  of  intercourse 
between  their  official  deputies  and  all  foreign  ambassa- 
dors. Does  the  ambassador  dine  at  some  imperial 
table — the  emperor  has  been  feeding  the  barbarians. 
Do  some  of  the  court  mandarins  dine  with  the  ambas- 
sador— then  the  emperor  has  deigned  to  restore  happi- 
ness to  the  barbarians,  by  sending  those  who  represent 
his  person  to  speak  words  of  hope  and  consolation. 
Does  the  ambassador  convey  presents  from  his  own 
sovereign  to  the  emperor — the  people  of  Peking  are 
officially  informed  that  the  barbarians  are  bringing  their 
tribute.  Does  the  emperor  make  presents  to  the  ambas- 
sador— in  that  case  his  majesty  has  been  furnishing  the 
means  of  livelihood  to  barbarians  exhausted  by  pesti- 
lence, and  by  the  failure  of  crops,  lluc,  the  French 
missionary,  who  travelled  in  the  highest  north  latitudes 
of  China,  traversing  the  whole  of  the  frightful  deserts 
between  Peking  and  Lassa  (or,  in  his  nomenclature,  La 

*  This  tells  favourably  for  Cromwell,  as  an  instance  of  fair 
and  honourable  nationality  in  one  direction ;  and  yet  in  the 
counter  direction,  how  ill  it  tells  for  his  discernment,  that,  in 
forecasting  a  memoir  on  his  own  career  for  continental  use — and 
therefore  properly  to  be  written  in  Latin — his  thoughts  turned 
(under  some  accountable  bias)  to  continental  writers,  descending 
even  to  such  a  fellow  as  Meric  Casaubon,  the  son,  indeed,  of  an 
illustrious  scholar,  but  himself  a  man  of  poor  pretensions  ;  and 
all  the  while  this  English-hearted  Protector  utterly  overlooked 
his  own  immortal  secretary. 
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Sae),  the  capital  of  Thibet,  and  who,  speaking  the 
Mongol  language,  had  the  rare  advantage  of  passing  for 
a  native  subject  of  the  Chinese  emperor,  and  therefore 
of  conciliating  unreserved  confidence,  tells  us  of  some 
desperate  artifices  practised  by  the  imperial  govern- 
ment. In  particular,  he  mentions  this  : — Towards  the 
close  of  the  British  war  a  Tartar  general — reputed  in- 
vincible— had  been  summoned  from  a  very  distant  post 
in  the  north  to  Peking,  and  thence  immediately  de- 
spatched against  the  detested  enemy.  Upon  this  man's 
prestige  of  invincibility,  and  upon  the  notorious  fact 
that  he  really  had  been  successful  in  repressing  some 
predatory  aggressors  in  one  of  the  Tartarys,  great  hopes 
were  built  of  laurel  crops  to  be  harvested  without  end, 
and  of  a  dreadful  retribution  awaiting  the  doomed  bar.- 
barian  enemy.  Naturally  this  poor  man,  in  collision  with 
the  English  forces,  met  the  customary  fate.  M.  Hue 
felt,  therefore,  a  special  curiosity  to  learn  in  what  way 
the  Chinese  government  had  varnished  the  result  in 
this  particular  case,  upon  which  so  very  much  of  public 
interest  had  settled.  This  interest  being  in  its  nature 
so  personal,  and  the  name  of  the  Tartar  hero  so  noto- 
rious, it  had  been  found  impossible  for  the  imperial 
government  to  throw  their  mendacity  into  its  usual 
form  of  blank  denial,  applied  to  the  total  result,  or  of 
intricate  transformation  applied  to  the  details.  The 
barbarians,  it  was  confessed,  had  for  the  present  escaped. 
The  British  defeat  had  not  been  of  that  vast  extent 
which  was  desirable.  But  why  ?  The  reason  was,  that, 
in  the  very  paroxysm  of  martial  fury,  on  coming  within 
sight  of  the  barbarians,  the  Tartar  general  was  seized 
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by  the  very  impertinent*  passion  of  pity.  He  pitied 
the  poor  wretches  ;  through  which  mistake  in  his  pas- 
sions, the  red-haired  devils  effected  their  escape,  doing, 
however,  various  acts  of  mischief  in  the  course  of  the 
said  escape  ;  such  being  the  English  mode  of  gratitude 
for  past  favours. 

With  a  government  capable  of  frauds  like  these,  and 
a  people  (at  least  in  the  mandarin  class)  trained  through 
centuries  to  a  conformity  of  temper  with  their  govern- 
ment, we  shall  find,  in  the  event  of  any  more  extended 
intercourse  with  China,  the  greatest  difficulty  in  main- 
taining the  just  equations  of  rank  and  privilege.  But 
the  difficulty  as  regards  the  people  of  the  two  nations 
promises  to  be  a  trifle  by  comparison  with  that  which 
besets  the  relations  between  the  two  crowns.  We  came 
to  know  something  more  circumstantially  about  this 
question  during  the  second  decennium  of  this  nine- 
teenth century.  The  unsatisfactoriness  of  our  social 
position  had  suggested  the  necessity  of  a  second  em- 
bassy. Probably  it  was  simply  an  accidental  difference 
in  the  temper  of  those  forming  at  that  time  the  imperial 
council,  which  caused  the  ceremonial  ko-tou  of  court 
presentation  to  be  debated  with  so  much  more  of  ran- 
corous bigotry.  Lord  Amherst  was  now  the  ambassa- 
dor, a  man  of  spirit  and  dignity,  to  whom  the  honour 
of  his  country  might  have  been  safely  confided,  had  he 
stood  in  a  natural  and  intelligible  position  ;  but  it  was 
the  inevitable  curse  of  an  ambassador  to  Peking,  that 
his  official  station  had  contradictory  aspects,  and  threw 

*  "Impertinent :" — That  is,  according  to  an  old  and  approved 
parliamentary  explanation,  not  pertinent,  irrelevant. 
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him  upon  incompatible  duties.  His  first  duty  was  to 
his  country ;  and  nobody,  in  so  many  words,  denied 
that.  But  this  patriotic  duty,  though  a  conditio  sine 
qua  non  for  his  diplomatic  functions,  and  a  perpetual 
restraint  upon  their  exercise,  was  not  the  true  and 
efficient  cause  of  his  mission.  That  lay  in  the  commer- 
cial interests  of  a  great  company.  This  secondary  duty 
was  clearly  his  paramount  duty,  as  regarded  the  good 
sense  of  the  situation.  Yet  the  other  was  the  para- 
mount duty,  as  regarded  the  sanctity  of  its  obligation, 
and  the  impossibility  of  compromising  it  by  so  much  as 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt  or  the  tremor  of  a  hesitation. 
Nevertheless,  Lord  Amherst  was  plied  with  secret 
whispers  (more  importunate  than  the  British  public  knew) 
from  the  East  India  Company,  suggesting  that  it  was 
childish  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  a  pure  ceremonial 
usage,  of  no  more  weight  than  a  bow  or  a  curtsey,  and 
which  pledged  neither  himself  nor  his  country  to  any 
consequences.  But,  in  its  own  nature,  the  homage  was 
that  of  a  slave.  Genuflections,  prostrations,  and  knock- 
ings  of  the  ground  nine  times  with  the  forehead,  were 
not  modes  of  homage  to  be  asked  from  the  citizen  of  a 
free  state,  far  less  from  that  citizen  when  acting  as  the 
acknowledged  representative  of  that  state. 

For  one  moment,  let  us  pause  to  review  this  hideous 
degradation  of  human  nature  which  has  always  dis- 
graced the  East.  That  no  Asiatic  state  has  ever  debar- 
barised  itself,  is  evident  from  the  condition  of  WOMAN 
at  this  hour  all  over  Asia,  and  from  this  very  abject 
form  of  homage,  which  already  in  the  days  of  Darius 

VOL.  XVI.  R 
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and  Xerxes  we  find  established,  and  extorted  from  the 
compatriots  of  Miltiades  and  Themistocles.* 

There  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  the  ko-tou  had  de- 
scended to  the  court  of  Susa  and  Persepolis  from 
the  elder  court  of  Babylon,  and  to  that  from  the  yet 
elder  court  of  Nineveh.  Man  in  his  native  grandeur, 
standing  erect,  and  with  his  countenance  raised  to  the 
heavens 

[Os  homini  sublime  dedit,  ccelumque  tueri], 

presents  a  more  awful  contrast  to  man  when  passing 

*  "We  may  see  by  the  recorded  stratagem  of  an  individual  Greek, 
cunning  enough.,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  not  at  all  less  base  than 
that  which  he  sought  to  escape,  that  these  prostrations  (to  which 
Euripides  alludes  with  such  lyrical  and  impassioned  scorn,  in  a 
chorus  of  his  "  Orestes,"  as  fitted  only  for  Phrygian  slaves)  must 
have  been  exacted  from  all  Greeks  alike,  as  the  sine  qua  non  for 
admission  to  the  royal  presence.  Some  Spartan  it  Avas,  already 
slavish  enough  by  his  training,  who  tried  the  artifice  of  dropping 
a  ring,  and  affecting  to  pass  off  his  prostrations  as  simply  so  many 
efforts  to  search  for  and  to  recover  his  ring.  But  to  the  feelings 
of  any  honourable  man,  this  stratagem  would  not  avail  him.  One 
baseness  cannot  be  evaded  by  another.  The  anecdote  is  useful, 
however  ;  for  this  picturesque  case,  combined  with  others,  satis- 
factorily proves  that  the  sons  of  Greece  could  and  did  submit  to 
the  ko-tou  for  the  furtherance  of  what  seemed  to  them  an  adequate 
purpose.  Had  newspapers  existed  in  those  days,  this  self -degra- 
dation would  have  purchased  more  infamy  in  Greece  than  benefit 
in  Persia.  The  attempted  evasion  by  this  miserable  Greek,  who 
sought  to  have  the  benefits  of  the  ko-tou  without  paying  its  price, 
— thinking,  in  fact,  that  honour  could  be  saved  by  swindling, — 
seems  on  a  level  with  that  baseness  ascribed  (untruly,  it  may  be 
hoped)  to  Galileo,  whom  some  persons  represent  as  seeking  to 
evade  his  own  formal  recantation  of  the  doctrine  as  to  the 
earth's  motion,  by  muttering  inaudibly,  "  But  it  docs  move,  for 
all  that."  This  would  have  been  the  trick  of  the  Grecian  ring- 
dropper. 
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through  the  shadow  of  this  particular  degradation,  than 
under  any  or  all  of  the  other  symbols  at  any  time  de- 
vised for  the  sensuous  expression  of  a  servile  condition 
— scourges,  ergastula,  infibulation,  or  the  neck-chains 
and  ankle-chains  of  the  Roman  atriensis.  "  The  bloody 
writing  "  is  far  more  legible  in  this  than  any  other  lan- 
guage by  which  the  slavish  condition  is  or  can  be  pub- 
lished to  the  world,  because  in  this  only  the  sufferer  of 
the  degradation  is  himself  a  party  to  it,  an  accomplice 
in  his  own  dishonour.  All  else  may  have  been  the 
stern  doom  of  calamitous  necessity.  Here  only  we  re- 
cognise, without  an  opening  for  disguise  or  equivocation, 
the  man's  own  deliberate  act.  He  has  not  been  branded 
passively  (personal  resistance  being  vain)  with  the  re- 
cord of  a  master's  ownership,  like  a  sheep,  a  mule,  or 
any  other  chattel,  but  has  solemnly  branded  himself. 
Wearing,  therefore,  so  peculiar  and  differential  a  cha- 
racter, to  whom  is  it  in  modern  days  that  this  bestial 
yoke  of  servitude  as  regards  Christendom  owes  its 
revival  1  Without  hope,  the  Chinese  despot  would  not 
have  attempted  to  enforce  such  a  Moloch  vassalage  upon 
the  western  world.  Through  whom,  therefore,  and 
through  whose  facile  compliance  with  the  insolent  exac- 
tion, did  he  first  conceive  this  hope  1 

It  has  not  been  observed,  so  far  as  we  know,  that  it 
was  Peter  I.  of  Russia,  vulgarly  called  Peter  the  Great, 
who  prepared  for  us  that  fierce  necessity  of  conflict, 
past  and  yet  to  come,  through  which  we  British, 
standing  alone — but  henceforth,  we  may  hope,  energeti- 
cally supported  by  the  United  States,  if  not  by  France 
— have,  on  behalf  of  the  whole  western  nations,  vie- 
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toriously  resisted  the  arrogant  pretensions  of  the  East 
About  four  years  after  the  death  of  our  Queen  Anne, 
Peter  despatched  from  St.  Petersburg  (his  new  capital, 
yet  raw  and  unfinished),  a  very  elaborate  embassy  to 
Peking,  by  a  route  which  measured  at  least  ten  thou- 
sand versts  ;  or,  in  English  miles,  about  two-thirds  of 
that  distance.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  vast  caravan,  or  train 
of  caravans,  moving  so  slowly  that  it  occupied  sixteen 
calendar  months  in  the  journey.  Peter  was  by  natural 
disposition  a  bully.  Offering  outrages  of  every  kind 
upon  the  slighest  impulse,  no  man  was  so  easily 
frightened  into  a  retreat  and  abject  concessions  as  this 
drunken  prince.  He  had  at  the  very  time  of  this  em- 
bassy submitted  tamely  to  a  most  atrocious  injury  from 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Caspian.  The  Khan  of  Khiva 
— a  place  since  made  known  to  us  all  as  the  foulest  of 
murdering  dens — had  seduced  by  perfidy  the  credulous 
little  army  despatched  by  Peter  into  quarters  so  widely 
scattered,  that  with  little  difficulty  he  had  there 
massacred  nearly  the  whole  force  ;  about  three  or  four 
hundreds  out  of  so  many  thousands  being  all  that  had 
recovered  their  vessels  on  the  Caspian.  This  atrocity 
Peter  had  pocketed,  and  apparently  found  his  esteem 
for  the  khan  greatly  increased  by  such  an  instance  of 
energy.  He  was  now  meditating  by  this  great  Peking 
embassy  two  objects  :  first,  the  ordinary  objects  of  a 
trading  mission,  together  with  the  adjustment  of  several 
disputes  affecting  the  Eussian  frontier  towards  Chinese 
Tartary  and  Thibet ;  but,  secondly,  and  more  earnestly, 
the  privilege  of  having  a  resident  minister  at  the  capital 
of  the  Chinese  emperor.  This  last  purpose  was  con- 
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nected  with  an  evil  result  for  all  the  rest  of  Christen- 
dom. It  is  well  known  to  all  who  have  taken  any 
pains  in  studying  the  Chinese  temper  and  character, 
that  obstinacy — obstinacy  like  that  of  mules — is  one  of 
its  foremost  features.  And  it  is  also  known,  by  a  mul- 
tiplied experience,  that  the  very  greatest  importance 
attaches  in  Chinese  estimate  to  the  initial  movement. 
Once  having  conceded  a  point,  you  need  not  hope  to 
recover  your  lost  ground.  The  Chinese  are,  as  may 
easily  be  read  in  their  official  papers  and  acts,  intel- 
lectually a  very  imbecile  people ;  and  their  peculiar 
style  of  obstinacy  is  often  found  in  connection  with  a 
feeble  brain,  and  also  (though  it  may  seem  paradoxical) 
with  a  feeble  moral  energy.  Apparently,  a  secret  feel- 
ing of  their  own  irresolution  throws  them  for  a  vicarious 
support  upon  a  mechanic  resource  of  artificial  obstinacy. 
This  peculiar  constitution  of  character  it  was,  on  the 
part  of  the  Chinese,  which  gave  such  vast  importance 
to  what  might  now  be  done  by  the  Russian  ambassador. 
"Who  was  he?  He  was  called  M.  de  Ismaeloff,  an 
officer  in  the  Eussian  guards,  and  somewhat  of  a 
favourite  with  the  czar.  What  impressed  so  deep  a 
value  upon  this  gentleman's  acts  at  this  special  moment 
was,  that  a  great  crisis  had  now  arisen  for  the  appraisal 
of  the  Christian  nations.  None  hitherto  had  put  for- 
ward any  large  or  ostentatious  display  of  their  national 
pretensions.  Generally  for  the  scale  of  rank  as  amongst 
the  Chinese,  who  know  nothing  of  Europe,  they  stood 
much  upon  the  casual  proportions  of  their  commerce, 
and  in  a  small  degree  upon  old  concessions  of  some 
past  Chinese  ruler,  or  upon  occasional  encroachments 
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that  had  become  settled  through  lapse  of  time.  But  in 
the  East  all  things  masqueraded  and  belied  their  home 
character.  Popish  peoples  were,  at  times,  the  firmest 
allies  of  bigoted  Protestants  ;  and  the  Dutch,  that  in 
Europe  had  played  the  noblest  of  parts  as  the  feeble 
(yet  eventually  the  triumphant)  asserters  of  national 
rights,  everywhere  in  Asia,  through  mean  jealousy  of 
England,  had  become  but  a  representative  word  for 
hellish  patrons  of  slavery  and  torture.  All  was  con- 
fusion between  the  two  scales  of  appreciation,  domestic 
and  foreign,  European  and  Asiatic.  But  now  was 
coming  one  that  would  settle  all  this  in  a  transcendent 
way ;  for  Russia  would  carry  in  her  train,  and  com- 
promise by  her  decision,  most  of  the  other  Christian 
states.  The  very  frontier  line  of  Eussia,  often  conter- 
minous with  that  of  China,  and  the  sixteen  months' 
journey,  furnished  in  themselves  exponents  of  the 
Russian  grandeur.  China  needed  no  interpreter  for 
that.  She  herself  was  great  in  pure  virtue  of  her  big- 
ness. But  here  was  a  brother  bigger  than  herself.  We 
have  known  and  witnessed  the  case  where  a  bully, 
whom  it  was  found  desirable  to  eject  from  a  coffee-room, 
upon  opening  the  window  for  that  purpose,  was  found 
too  big  to  pass,  and  also  nearly  too  heavy  to  raise,  un- 
less by  machinery ;  so  that  in  the  issue  the  bully  main- 
tained his  ground  by  virtue  of  his  tonnage.  That  was 
really  the  case  oftentimes  of  China.  Russia  seemed  to 
stand  upon  the  same  basis  of  right  as  to  aggression. 
China,  therefore,  understood  her,  and  admired  her ;  but 
for  all  that  meant  to  make  a  handle  of  her.  She  judged 
that  Russia,  in  coming  with  so  much  pomp,  had  some- 
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thing  to  ask.  So  had  China.  China,  during  that  long 
period  when  M.  de  Ismaeloff  was  painfully  making 
way  across  the  steppes  of  Asia,  had  leisure  to  think 
what  it  was  that  she  would  ask,  and  through  what 
temptation  she  would  ask  it.  There  was  little  room 
for  doubting.  Eussia,  "being  incomparably  the  biggest 
potentate  in  Christendom  (for  as  yet  the  United  States 
had  no  existence),  seemed,  therefore,  to  the  Chinese 
mind  the  greatest,  and  virtually  to  include  all  the  rest. 
What  Eussia  did,  the  rest  would  do.  M.  de  Ismaeloff 
meant  doubtless  to  ask  for  something.  JSTo  matter  what 
it  might  be,  he  should  have  it.  At  length  the  ambas- 
sador arrived.  All  his  trunks  were  unpacked ;  and 
then  M.  de  Ismaeloff  unpacked  to  the  last  wrapper  his 
own  little  request.  The  feeble-minded  are  generally 
cunning  ;  and  therefore  it  was  that  the  Chinese  council 
did  not  at  once  say  yest  but  pretended  to  find  great 
difficulties  in  the  request,  which  was  simply  to  arrange 
some  disorders  on  the  frontier,  but  chiefly  to  allow  of  a 
permanent  ambassador  from  the  czar  taking  up  his 
residence  at  Peking.  At  last  this  demand  was  granted 
— but  granted  conditionally.  And  what  now  might  be 
the  little  condition  1  "0,  my  dear  fellow — between 
you  and  me,  such  old  friends,"  said  the  Chinese  mini- 
ster, "  a  bauble  not  worth  speaking  of ;  would  you 
oblige  me,  when  presented  to  the  emperor,  by  knocking 
that  handsome  head  of  yours  nine  times — that  is,  you 
know,  three  times  three — against  the  floor  1  I  would 
take  it  very  kindly  of  you  ;  and  the  floor  is  padded  to 
prevent  contusions."  Ismaeloff  pondered  till  the  next 
day ,  but  on  that  next  day  he  said,  "  I  will  do  it." — 
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"  Do  what,  my  friend  ? "— "  I  will  knock  my  forehead 
nine  times  against  the  padded  floor."  Mr.  Bell  of  An- 
termony  (which,  at  times,  he  writes  Auchtermony),  ac- 
companied the  Russian  ambassador,  as  a  leading  person 
in  his  suite.  A  considerable  section  of  his  travels  is 
occupied  with  this  embassy.  But,  perhaps  from  private 
regard  to  the  ambassador,  whose  character  suffers  so 
much  by  this  transaction,  we  do  not  recollect  that  he 
tells  us  in  so  many  words  of  this  Eussian  concession. 
But  M.  de  Lange,  a  Swedish  officer,  subsequently  em- 
ployed by  the  Czar  Peter,  does.  A  solemn  court-day 
was  held.  M.  de  Ismaeloff  attended.  Thither  came  the 
allegada,  or  Chinese  prime  minister  ;  thither  came  the 
ambassador's  friends  and  acquaintances  ;  thither  came, 
as  having  the  official  entree,  the  ambassador's  friend 
Hum-Hum,  and  also  his  friend  Bug-Bug ;  and,  when 
all  is  said  and  done,  this  truth  is  undeniable — that  there 
and  then  (namely,  in  the  imperial  city  of  Peking,  and 
in  Anno  Domini  1720),  M.  de  Ismaeloff  did  knock  his 
forehead  nine  times  against  the  floor  of  the  Tartar  Khan's 
palace.  M.  de  Lange's  report  on  this  matter  has  been 
published  separately ;  neither  has  the  fact  of  the  pro- 
stration and  the  forehead-knockings  to  the  amount  of 
nine  ever  been  called  in  question. 

Now,  it  will  be  asked,  did  Ismaeloff  absolutely  con- 
sent to  elongate  himself  on  the  floor,  as  if  preparing  to 
take  a  swim,  and  then  knock  his  forehead  repeatedly, 
as  if  weary  of  life — somebody  counting  all  the  while 
with  a  stop  watch,  No.  1,  No.  2,  No.  3,  and  so  on  ? 
Did  he  do  all  this  without  capitulating — that  is,  stipu- 
lating for  some  ceremonial  return  upon  the  part  of  the 
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Chinese  1  0  no  ;  the  Eussian  ambassador,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  our  own  at 
the  end  of  it,  both  bargained  for  equal  returns  ;  and 
here  are  the  terms  :  The  Eussian  had,  with  good  faith, 
and  through  all  its  nine  sections,  executed  the  ko-tou  ; 
and  he  stipulated,  before  he  did  this,  that  any  Chinese 
seeking  a  presentation  to  the  czar,  should,  in  coming  to 
St.  Petersburg,  go  through  exactly  the  same  ceremony. 
The  Chinese  present  all  replied  with  good  faith,  though 
doubtless  stifling  a  little  laughter,  that  when  they  or 
any  of  them  should  come  to  St.  Petersburg,  the  Jco-tou 
should  be  religiously  performed.  The  English  lords, 
on  the  other  hand, — Lord  Macartney,  and  subsequently 
Lord  Amherst, — declined  the  Jco-tou,  but  were  willing 
to  make  profound  obeisances  to  the  emperor,  provided 
these  obeisances  were  simultaneously  addressed  by  a 
high  mandarin  to  the  portrait  of  George  III.  In  both 
cases  a  man  is  shocked  :  by  the  perfidy  of  the  Chinese 
in  offering,  by  the  folly  of  the  Christian  envoys  in 
accepting,  a  mockery  so  unmeaning.  Certainly  the 
English  case  is  better  ;  our  envoy  escaped  the  degrada- 
tion of  the  ko-tou,  and  obtained  a  shadow ;  he  paid 
less,  and  he  got  in  exchange  what  many  would  think 
more.  Homage  paid  to  a  picture,  when  counted  against 
homage  paid  to  a  living  man,  is  but  a  shadow ;  yet  a 
shadow  wears  some  semblance  of  a  reality.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  for  the  Eussian  who  submitted  to  an  abject 
degradation,  under  no  hope  of  any  equivalent,  except  in 
a  contingency  that  was  notoriously  impossible,  the 
mockery  was  full  of  insult.  The  Chinese  do  not  travel ; 
by  the  laws  of  China  they  cannot  leave  the  country. 
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None  but  starving  and  desperate  men  ever  do  leave  the 
country.  All  the  Chinese  emigrants  now  in  Australia, 
and  the  great  body  at  this  time  quitting  California,  in 
order  to  evade  the  pressure  of  American  laws  against 
them,  are  liable  to  very  severe  punishment  (probably  to 
decapitation)  on  re-entering  China.  Had  Ismaeloff  known 
what  a  scornful  jest  the  emperor  and  his  council  were 
enacting  at  his  expense,  probably  he  would  have  barn- 
booed  some  of  these  honourable  gentlemen,  on  catching 
them  within  the  enclosed  court  of  his  private  residence.* 
However,  in  a  very  circuitous  way,  Ismaeloff  lias  had 
his  revenge  ;  for  the  first  step  in  that  retribution  which 
we  described  as  overtaking  the  Chinese  was  certainly 
taken  by  him.  Eussia,  according  to  Chinese  ideas  of 
greatness,  is  the  greatest  (that  is,  broadest  and  longest) 
of  Christian  states.  Yet,  being  such,  she  has  taken  her 
dose  of  Iw-tou.  It  followed,  then,  ft,  fortiori,  that  Great 

*  There  seems  to  have  been  a  strange  blunder  at  the  bottom  of 
all  our  diplomatic  approaches  to  the  Court  of  China,  if  we  are  to 
believe  what  the  lexicographers  tell  us, — namely,  that  the  very 
word  in  Chinese  which  we  translate  ambassador  means  tribute- 
Nearer.  If  this  should  be  true,  it  will  follow  that  we  have  all 
along  been  supposed  to  approach  the  emperor  in  a  character  of 
which  the  meaning  and  obligations  were  well  known  to  us,  but 
which  we  had  haughtily  resolved  to  violate.  There  is,  besides, 
another  consideration  which  calls  upon  us  to  investigate  this  sub- 
ject. It  would  certainly  be  a  ludicrous  discovery  if  it  should  be 
found  that  we  and  the  Chinese  have  been  at  cross-purposes  for  so 
long  a  time.  Yet  such  things  have  occurred,  and  in  the  East  are 
peculiarly  likely  to  occur,  so  radically  incompatible  is  our  high 
civilisation  with  their  rude  barbarism  ;  and  precisely  out  of  this 
barbarism  grows  the  very  consideration  we  have  adverted  to  as 
laying  an  arrest  upon  all  that  else  we  should  have  a  right  to 
think.  It  is  this  :  so  mean  and  unrefined  are  the  notions  of 
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Britain  should  take  Tiers.  Into  this  logic  China  was 
misled  by  Ismaeloff.  The  English  were  waited  for. 
Slowly  the  occasions  arrived  ;  and  it  was  found  by  the 
Chinese,  first  doubtfully,  secondly  beyond  all  doubt, 
that  the  Tco-tou  would  not  do.  The  game  was  up.  Out 
of  this  catastrophe,  and  the  wrath  which  followed  it, 
grew  ultimately  the  opium-frenzy  of  Lin,  the  mad  Com- 
missioner of  Canton  ;  then  the  vengeance  which  fol- 
lowed j  next  the  war,  and  the  miserable  defeats  of  the 
Chinese.  All  this  followed  out  of  the  attempt  to  en- 
force the  Tco-tou,  which  attempt  never  would  have  been 
made  but  for  the  encouragement  derived  from  IsmaelofT, 
the  ambassador  of  so  great  a  power  as  Eussia.  But 
finally,  to  complete  the  great  retribution,  the  war  has 
left  behind,  amongst  other  dreadful  consequences,  the 
ruin  of  their  army.  In  the  official  correspondence  of  a 
great  officer  with  the  present  emperor,  reporting  the 
events  of  the  Tae-ping  rebellion,  it  is  repeatedly  de- 
oriental  nations,  that,  according  to  those,  it  is  very  doubtful 
indeed  whether  an  eastern  potentate  would  be  able  to  understand 
or  figure  to  himself  any  business,  or  office,  belonging  to  an  am- 
bassador, except  that  of  declaring  war  and  defiance  ;  or,  secondly, 
of  humbly  bringing  tribute  !  Hence,  we  presume,  arises  the 
Chinese  rigour  in  demanding  to  know  the  substance  of  any  letter 
before  admitting  the  bearer  of  it  to  the  imperial  presence  ;  since, 
if  it  should  happen  to  contain  a  defiance,  in  that  case  they  pre- 
sume that  the  messenger  might  indulge  himself  in  insolence  ;  and 
this  it  might  not  be  safe  to  punish  in  any  nation  where  the 
sanctity  of  heralds  still  lingers,  and  a  faith  in  the  mysterious 
perils  overtaking  all  who  violate  that  sanctity.  Wherever  there 
are  but  two  categories — war  and  tributary  submission — into 
which  the  idea  of  ambassador  subdivides,  then  it  must  be  diffi- 
cult for  the  Chinese  to  understand  in  which  it  is  that  we  mean 
to  present  ourselves  at  Pekin. 
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clared  that  the  royal  troops  will  not  light,  run  away 
upon  the  slightest  pretext,  and  in  fact  have  been  left 
bankrupt  in  hope  and  spirit  by  the  results  of  their 
battles  with  the  British.  Concurrently  with  this  ruin 
of  the  army,  the  avowed  object  of  this  great  rebellion  is 
to  exterminate  the  reigning  dynasty ;  and,  if  that  event 
should  be  accomplished,  then  the  whole  of  this  ruin 
will  have  been  due  exclusively  to  its  memorable  in- 
solence (the  demoniac  hybris  of  Greek  tragedy)  towards 
ourselves.  Should,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Tae-ping 
rebellion,  which  has  now  stood  its  ground  for  five  years, 
be  finally  crushed,  not  the  less  an  enormous  revolution 
— possibly  a  greater  revolution — will  then  have  been 
accomplished  in  China,  virtually  our  own  work;  and 
fortunately  it  will  not  be  in  our  power  to  retreat,  as 
hitherto,  in  a  false  spirit  of  forbearance,  from  the  great 
duties  which  will  await  us.  The  Tae-ping  faction,  how- 
ever, though  deadly  and  tiger-like  in  the  spirit  of  its 
designs,  offers  but  one  element  amongst  many  that  are 
now  fermenting  in  the  bosom  of  Chinese  society.  "We 
British,  as  Mr.  Meadows  informs  us  ( The  Chinese  and 
their  Rebellions),  were  regarded  by  the  late  emperor — 
by  him  who  conducted  the  war  against  us — as  the  in- 
struments employed  "  by  Heaven  "  for  executing  judg- 
ment on  his  house.  He  was  in  the  right  to  think  so ; 
and  our  hope  is  that  in  a  very  few  years  we  shall  pro- 
claim ourselves  through  Southern  Asia  as  even  more 
absolutely  the  destroyers  of  the  wicked  government 
which  dared  to  promote  and  otherwise  to  reward  that 
child  of  hell  who  actually  flayed  alive  the  unhappy  Mr. 
Stead.  That  same  government  passed  over  without  dis- 
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pleasure  the  similar  atrocity  of  the  man  who  decapitated 
nearly  two  hundred  persons — white,  brown,  and  black, 
but  all  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  and  all  confessedly  and 
necessarily  unoffending,  as  being  simply  shipwrecked 
passengers  thrown  on  the  shore  of  China  from  the 
"  JSTerbudda  "  Indiaman,  That  same  government  gave 
titles,  money,  and  decorations,  to  a  most  cowardly  officer, 
on.  the  sole  assumption  (whether  simply  false  or  only 
exaggerated)  that  he  had  secretly  poisoned  one  thousand 
British  troops  stationed  in  the  island  of  Chusan.* 
****** 

A  dreadful  echo  lingers  on  the  air  from  our  past 
dealings  with  the  Chinese — an  echo  from  the  cry  of 
innocent  blood  shed  many  years  ago  by  us  British 
adulterating  wickedly  with  Chinese  wickedness.  Not 
Chinese  blood  it  is  that  cries  from  the  earth  for  ven- 
geance, but  blood  of  our  own  dependant,  a  poor, 
humble  serving  man,  whom  we  British  were  bound  to 
have  protected,  but  whom,  in  a  spirit  of  timid  and 
sordid  servility  to  Cantonese  insolence,  we,  trembling 
for  our  Factory,  menaced  by  that  same  wicked  mob 
that  even  now  is  too  likely  to  win  a  triumph  over  us, 
and  coerced  by  the  agents  of  the  East  India  Company 
(always  upright  and  noble  in  its  Indian — always 
timid  and  cringing  in  its  Chinese  policy),  surrendered 
to  the  Moloch  that  demanded  him.  The  case  was  this  : 
Always,  as  against  aliens,  the  Chinese  have  held  the 

*  In  the  26th  Regiment  alone  eight  hundred  men  died.  This, 
it  is  true,  was  chiefly  at  Hong-Kong  ;  but  the  disease  was 
mysterious  ;  for  the  stationary  inhabitants  of  Hong-Kong  did 
not  die.  Is  it  not  therefore  open  to  reasonable  conjecture  that 
the  men  had  swallowed  a  slow  poison  ? 
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infamous  doctrine  that  the  intention,  the  motive,  signi- 
fies nothing.  If  you,  being  a  foreigner,  should,  by  the 
bursting  of  your  rifle,  most  unwillingly  cause  the  death 
of  a  Chinese,  you  must  die.  Luckily  we  have,  since 
1841,  cudgelled  them  out  of  this  hellish  doctrine  ;  but 
such  was  the  doctrine  up  to  1840.  Whilst  this  law 
prevailed — namely,  in  1784 — an  elderly  Portuguese 
gunner,  on  board  a  Chinaman  of  ours  lying  close  to 
Whampoa,  was  ordered  to  fire  a  salute  in  honour  of 
the  day,  which  happened  to  be  June  4,  the  birthday  of 
George  III.  The  case  was  an  extreme  one ;  for  the 
gunner  was  not  firing  a  musket  or  a  pistol  for  his  own 
amusement,  but  a  ship's  gun  under  positive  orders.  It 
happened,  however,  that  some  wretched  Chinese  was 
killed.  Immediately  followed  the  usual  insolent  de- 
mand for  the  unfortunate  gunner.  Some  resistance 
was  made ;  some  disputing  and  wrangling  followed ; 
the  Mephistopheles  governor  looking  on  with  a  smile 
of  deadly  derision.  A  life  was  what  he  wanted — blood 
was  what  he  howled  for :  whose  life,  whose  blood,  was 
nothing  to  him.  Settle  it  amongst  yourselves,  said  he 
to  the  gentlemen  of  the  Factory.  They  did  settle  it : 
the  poor,  passive  gunner,  who  had  been  obliged  to  obey, 
was  foully  surrendered — was  murdered  by  the  Chinese, 
under  British  connivance ;  and  things  appeared  to  fall 
back  into  their  old  track. 

Since  then  our  commerce  has  leaped  forward  by 
memorable  expansions.  I  that  write  these  words  am 
not  superstitious ;  but  this  one  superstition  has  ever 
haunted  me — that  foundations  laid  in  the  blood  of 
innocent  men  are  not  likely  to  prosper. 


WALLADMOK. 

(This  paper  was  published  fir&t  in  the  (  London  Magazine* 
for  1824.) 

Now  let  me  pass  to  a  part  of  my  London  literary 
life,  interesting  in  its  circumstances  j  and  a  part  it  was 
which,  interested  Charles  Lamb,  though  I  doubt 
whether  he  ever  went  so  far  in  his  interest  as  to  look 
into  the  book  which  records  my  share  in  the  affair. 
This  affair  had  thus  far  a  general  interest,  that  it  was 
undoubtedly  the  most  complete  hoax  that  ever  can 
have  been  perpetrated.  The  circumstances  are  these  : 
— After  the  author  of  Waverley  had  for  a  consider- 
able succession  of  years  delighted  the  world  with  one 
or  two  novels  annually,  the  demand  for  Waverley 
novels  came  to  be  felt  as  a  periodical  craving  all  over 
Europe ;  just  as,  in  the  case  of  Napoleon,  some  bloody 
battle  by  land  or  by  sea  was  indispensable,  after  each  few 
months'  interval,  to  pacify  the  public  taste  for  blood, 
long  irritated  by  copious  gratification.  Now  it  hap- 
pened in  1823  that  no  Waverley  novel  was  in  readi- 
ness, or  likely  to  be  in  readiness,  for  the  Leipsic  fair  at 
Michaelmas.  Upon  which  a  cry  arose  amongst  the 
German  booksellers  —  Forge  one  t  "Presumptuous 
enough  that,"  the  reader  will  say.  Doubtless.  How- 
ever, the  thing  was  done.  A  German,  and  (to  better 
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the  case)  a  German  of  ultra-dulness,  set  to  work  upon  a 
novel.  He  called  it  Wdlladmor  —  a  name,  by  the 
way,  to  be  accented  not  upon  the  penultimate,  "Wal- 
ladmor," but  upon  the  ante-penultimate  or  first  syl- 
lable, viz.  "  Walladmor,"  as  appears  from  the  old 
rhymes  connected  with  the  tale— e.  g. 

"  When  blackmen  storm  the  outer  door, 
Grief  shall  be  over  at  Walladmor ;" 

where  all  would  be  spoiled,  if  the  accent  were  thrown 
on  the  penultimate.  Well,  this  book, — this  Walladmor , 
— made  its  appearance  in  the  German  language,  not  as 
what  it  really  was  —  a  German  novel,  written  by  a 
German  novelist — but  as  a  translation  from  an  English 
original  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  In  this  character  it 
appeared  at  Leipsic  ;  in  this  character  it  was  instantly 
dispersed  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  Germany ; 
and  in  this  character  it  crossed  the  sea  to  London.  I 
must  here  stop  to  mention,  that  other  tricks  had  been 
meditated  upon  Sir  Walter :  and  I  will  venture  to  say, 
that,  sooner  or  later,  one  of  these  tricks  will  be  tried. 
In  a  country  like  England,  where  (by  means  of  our 
exquisite  organisation  through  newspapers,  etc.,  and 
our  consequent  unity  of  feeling)  an  author  may  acquire 
a  more  intense  popularity,  and  more  rapidly,  than  he 
ever  can  upon  the  Continent,  there  will  always  be  a 
motive  for  pirating  such  an  author,  or  for  counterfeit- 
ing him,  beyond  what  is  ever  likely  to  exist  upon  the 
Continent.  In  Sir  Walter  Scott's  case,  it  is  true,  there 
was  a  mystery  which  added  greatly  to  the  popularity. 
But  still  it  strikes  me,  that,  simply  from  the  unifying 
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powers  at  work  amongst  ourselves,  more  intense  popu- 
larity will  continually  arise  in  this  country  than  can 
elsewhere.  The  everlasting  reverberation  of  a  name 
from  a  dense  population,  furnished  with  the  artificial 
means  for  prolonging  and  repeating  the  echoes,  must 
lead  to  a  result  quite  inconceivable  amongst  the  non- 
conducting and  frittered  population  of  Germany. 
There  will,  therefore,  arise  in  the  course  of  the  next 
century  continual  temptations  for  repeating  the  trick 
of  counterfeiting,  and  also  that  other  trick  meditated 
upon  Sir  Walter  (or  rather  upon  the  house  of  Con- 
stable) which  I  am  going  to  mention. — It  had  been 
much  agitated  *  in  Germany,  and  I  believe  also  in 

*  This  was  a  question  almost  sure  to  be  suggested,  if  it  were 
only  by  the  intense  book-trade  interest  that  had  gradually  con- 
nected itself  with  the  priority  of  importation,  and  the  priority 
of  translation,  on  any  occasion  of  a  Waverley  novel.  Bribes 
were  offered  by  commission  for  the  furtive  transmission  of 
proof-sheets  from  the  Edinburgh  press ;  expresses  were  kept 
sleeping  in  boots  and  spurs,  to  forward  the  earliest  copies ; 
translators  were  pre- occupied  by  retaining-fees  ;  for  instance, 
Lindau,  Methusalem,  Muller,  Dr.  Spieker,  Lotz,  Von  Halem, 
and  many  others ;  and  between  these  translators,  the  most 
furious  races  were  run — all  in  order  to  insure  an  earlier  entrance 
into  the  market ;  for,  though  Leipsic,  in  its  half-yearly  fairs, 
was  the  general  market,  still,  in  a  special  call  like  this,  there 
were  extraordinary  means  of  getting  into  circulation.  Hence, 
and  from  a  competition  so  burning,  it  may  be  readily  supposed, 
that  many  errors  would  creep  into  the  translations ;  and  espe- 
cially where  imperfect  parts  of  volumes  happened  to  be  trans- 
mitted ;  of  which  there  is  an  amusing  instance  mentioned  by 
the  German  author  of  Walladmor  in  his  dedication  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott :— "  Ah,  Sir  Walter  !  did  you  but  know  to  what 
straits  the  poor  German  translator  of  a  Walter-Scottish  novel  is 
reduced,  you  would  pardon  greater  liberties  than  any  I 
VOL.  XVI.  S 
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France,  whether — if  a  translation  were  made  of  a 
Waverley  novel  into  a  foreign  language,  and  afterwards 
that  translation  (German  suppose,  or  French)  were 
translated  back  into  English  by  a  person  who  had 
never  seen  the  original,  and  who  consequently  would 

taken.  Ecoutez.  First  of  all,  comes  the  publisher,  and 
cheapens  a  translator  in  the  very  cheapest  market  of  transla- 
tion-jobbers that  can  be  supposed  likely  to  do  any  justice  to  the 
work.  Next  come  the  sheets,  dripping  wet  from  the  Edinburgh 
press,  with  or  without  sense  and  connection,  just  as  chance  may 
order  it.  Nay,  it  happens  not  unfrequently  that,  if  a  sheet 
should  chance  to  end  with  one  or  two  syllables  of  an  unfinished 
word,  we  Germans  are  obliged  to  translate  this  first  instalment 
of  a  future  meaning ;  and,  by  the  time  the  next  sheet  arrives 
with  the  syllables  in  arrear,  we  first  learn  into  what  confounded 
scrapes  we  have  fallen,  by  guessing  and  translating  at  hap- 
hazard. Nomina  sunt  odiosa :  else — but  I  shall  content  myself 
with  reminding  the  public  of  the  well-known  and  sad  mishap 
which  occurred  in  the  translation  of  Kenilworth.  This  is 
sufficiently  notorious.  Another  is  more  recent — I  will  relate 
it : — The  sheet,  as  it  was  received  from  Edinburgh,  closed  un- 
fortunately thus  : — "To  save  himself  from  these  disasters,  he 
became  an  agent  of  Smith-;'  and  we  all  translated — "Um  sich 
ans  diesen  trtibseligkeiten  zu  erreten  wurde  er  agent  bei  einem 
Schmiedemeister;"  that  is,  he  became  foreman  to  a  blacksmith. 
Now,  sad  it  is  to  tell  what  followed.  We  had  dashed  at  it,  and 
we  waited  in  trembling  hope  for  the  result.  Next  morning's 
post  arrived,  and  showed  that  all  Germany  had  been  basely 
betrayed  by  a  catch-word  of  Mr.  Constable's.  For  the  next 
sheet  took  up  the  imperfect  catchword  thus  : — "field  matches, 
(i.e.  Smithfield  matches,)  or  marriages  contracted  for  money ,-" 
and  the  German  sentence  should  have  been  cobbled  and  put  to 
rights  as  follows  : — Er  negocirte,  uni  sich  aufzuhelfen  die,  soge- 
nannten  Smithfields  heirathen,  etc.  Should  have  been,  I  say  ; 
but,  woe  is  me  for  all  Germany  !  it  was  too  late  ;  the  translated 
sheet  had  been  already  finished  off  with  the  blacksmith  in  it — 
Heaven  confound  him  !  And  the  blacksmith  is  there  to  this 
day,  and  cannot  be  ejected." 
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give  a  sufficient  colouring  of  difference  to  the  style — 
whether,  I  say,  that  re  translation  might  not  be  lawfully 
introduced  into  England,  and  lawfully  sustain  itself  as 
a  saleable  commodity  in  the  character  of  a  foreign  book. 
Meantime,  whilst  this  suggestion  was  under  debate — 
a  suggestion  which  applied  entirely  to  the  case  of  a 
true  "Waverley  novel — one  bookseller  hit  upon  another 
more  directly  applying  to  the  present  case  of  September 
1824,  the  unexpected  case  of  no  Waverley  novel  offer- 
ing to  appear.  He,  therefore,  this  enterprising  biblio- 
pole, Herr  Herbig  of  Berlin,  resolved  to  have  one  forged  ; 
and  without  delay  he  hired  the  man  that  should  forge 
it.  Well,  this  forgery  was  perpetrated;  and,  the  better 
to  hoax  the  German  public,  in  three  volumes.  London 
it  reached  on  a  certain  day  in  the  autumn  of  1824, 
towards  the  close  of  September  or  of  October,  I  really 
forget  which ;  but  this  I  remember,  that  there  was 
barely  a  space  of  forty-eight  hours  for  reading  and 
reviewing  the  book,  a  book  of  a  thousand  pages,  before 
the  literary  journals  of  the  month  would  be  closed  of 
necessity  against  further  contributions.  One  copy  only 
had  been  received  as  yet  in  London;  and  this  was 
bespoke  for  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Somebody's  interest,  I 
know  not  whose,  procured  it  for  me,  as  a  man  who  read 
German  fluently  :  and  within  the  time  allowed,  I  had 
completed  a  tolerably  long  article  for  the  London  Maga- 
zine. It  may  be  supposed  that  reading  the  book  was 
quite  out  of  the  question,  for  one  who  had,  in  so  brief  a 
time,  to  write  a  long  paper  upon  it.  The  course  I 
pursued,  therefore,  was  this  : — I  drew  up  a  somewhat 
rhetorical  account  of  the  German  hoax  ;  explained  the 
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drift  of  it ;  and  then  gave  a  translation  of  such  passages 
as  had  happened  to  strike  me.  To  the  best  of  my  re- 
membrance, I  selected  three  :  one,  the  opening  chapter, 
which  introduces  the  two  heroes  of  the  novel,  as  sole 
survivors  of  a  steamer  which  had  blown  up  in  the 
Bristol  Channel,  swimming  in  company,  then  engaged 
in  a  murderous  conflict  for  a  barrel,  and  finally  recon- 
ciled, by  mutual  acts  of  generosity,  into  giving  each 
other  all  the  assistance  within  their  power.  This  was 
a  truly  German  scene.  The  next  was  a  snow-storm 
amongst  the  mountains  of  Merionethshire,  and  not 
without  some  interest.  The  last  described  the  com- 
mittal of  a  principal  person  in  the  tale  to  an  ancient 
castle  (Walladmor),  on  a  charge  of  treason.  And,  in 
this  case,  the  incidents  moved  amongst  picturesque 
circumstances  of  mountain  scenery,  with  the  adjuncts 
of  storm  and  moonlight,  not  ill  described. 

How  it  could  have  happened,  I  do  not  know,  but  it 
did  happen,  that  I  had  stumbled  by  pure  accident  upon 
almost  every  passage  in  the  whole  course  of  the  thousand 
pages  which  could  be  considered  tolerable.  Naturally 
enough,  the  publishers  of  the  London  Magazine  were 
encouraged  by  these  specimens  to  hope  well  of  the 
book  j  and,  at  their  request,  I  undertook  to  translate  it. 
Confident  in  my  powers  of  rapid  translation,  I  under- 
took even  to  keep  up  with  the  printer ;  three  sheets,  or 
forty-eight  pages,  I  made  sure  of  producing  daily ;  at 
which  rate,  a  volume  would  be  finished  in  a  week,  and 
three  weeks  might  see  the  whole  work  ready  for  the 
public.  Never  was  there  such  a  disappointment,  or 
such  a  perplexity.  Not  until  the  printing  had  actually 
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commenced,  with  arrangements  for  keeping  several 
compositors  at  work,  did  I  come  to  understand  the 
hopeless  task  I  had  undertaken.  Such  rubbish — such 
"almighty"  nonsense  (to  speak  transatlantice), — no  eye 
has  ever  beheld  as  nine  hundred  and  fifty,  to  say  the 
very  least,  of  these  thousand  pages.  To  translate  them 
was  perfectly  out  of  the  question  ;  the  very  devils  and 
runners  of  the  press  would  have  mutinied  against  being 
parties  to  such  atrocious  absurdities.  What  was  to  be 
done?  Had  there  been  any  ready  means  for  making 
the  publishers  aware  of  the  case  in  its  whole  extent, 
probably  I  should  have  declined  the  engagement ;  but, 
as  this  could  not  be  accomplished  without  reading  half 
a  volume  to  them,  I  thought  it  better  to  pursue  the 
task ;  mending  and  retouching  into  something  like  com- 
mon sense  wherever  that  was  possible  :  but  far  more 
frequently  forging  new  materials,  in  pure  despair  of 
mending  the  old  ;  and  reconstructing,  very  nearly,  the 
whole  edifice  from  the  foundation  upwards.  And  hence 
arose  this  singular  result :  that,  without  any  original 
intention  to  do  so,  I  had  been  gradually  led  by  circum- 
stances to  build  upon  this  German  hoax  a  second  and 
equally  complete  English  hoax.  The  German  Wal- 
ladmor  professed  to  be  a  translation  from  the  English 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  my  Wdlladmor  professed  to  be 
a  translation  from  the  German ;  but,  for  the  reasons  I 
have  given,  it  was  no  more  a  translation  from  the 
German  than  the  German  from  the  English.  It  must 
be  supposed  that  writing  into  the  framework  of  another 
man's  story  fearfully  cramped  the  freedom  of  my  move- 
ments. There  were  absurdities  in  the  very  conduct  of 
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the  story  and  the  development  of  the  plot,  which  could 
not  always  be  removed  without  more  time  than  the 
press  allowed  me ;  for  I  kept  the  press  moving,  though 
slowly;  namely,  at  the  rate  of  half-a-sheet  (eight  pages) 
a  day.  In  some  instances,  I  let  the  incidents  stand, 
and  contented  myself  with  rewriting  every  word  of  the 
ridiculous  narration,  and  the  still  more  ridiculous  dia- 
logues. In  others,  I  recomposed  even  the  incidents. 
In  particular,  I  was  obliged  to  put  in  a  new  catastrophe. 
Upon  this  it  struck  me,  that  certain  casuistical  doubts 
might  arise,  as  to  the  relation  which  I  held  to  my 
German  principal,  which  doubts  I  thus  expressed,  in  a 
dedication  to  that  person  : — 

"  Having  some  intention,  sir,  of  speaking  rather 
freely  of  you  and  your  German  translation,  in  a  postscript 
to  the  second  volume  of  my  English  one,  I  am  shy  of 
sending  a  presentation  copy  to  Berlin.  Neither  you 
nor  your  publisher  might  relish  all  that  I  may  take  it 
into  my  head  to  say.  Yet,  as  books  sometimes  travel 
far,  if  you  should  ever  happen  to  meet  with  mine 
knocking  about  the  world,  in  Germany,  I  would  wish 
you  to  know  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  you 
what  amends  I  could,  for  any  little  affront  which  I 
meditate  in  that  postscript,  by  dedicating  my  English 
translation  to  yourself.  You  will  be  surprised  to 
observe,  that  your  three  corpulent  German  volumes 
have  collapsed  into  two  English  ones  of  rather  con- 
sumptive appearance.  The  English  climate,  you  see, 
does  not  agree  with  them ;  and  they  have  lost  flesh  as 
rapidly  as  Captain  le  Harnois,  in  chapter  the  eighth. 
We  have  a  story  in  England,  trite  enough  here,  and  a 
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sort  of  philosophic  commonplace,  like  Buridan's  ass,  but 
possibly  unknown  in  Germany ;  and,  as  it  is  pertinent 
to  the  case  between  us,  I  will  tell  it,  the  more  so  as  it 
involves  a  metaphysical  question,  and  such  questions, 
you  know,  go  up  from  all  parts  of  Europe  to  you  people 
in  Germany,  as  '  the  courts  above.'  Sir  John  Cutler 
had  a  pair  of  silk  stockings,  which  his  housekeeper, 
Dolly,  darned  for  a  long  term  of  years  with  worsted  • 
at  the  end  of  which  time  the  last  gleam  of  silk  had 
vanished,  and  Sir  John's  silk  stockings  were  found  to 
have  degenerated  into  worsted.  Now,  upon  this  a  ques- 
tion arose  amongst  the  metaphysicians,  whether  Sir  John's 
stockings  retained  (or  if  not,  at  what  precise  period  they 
lost)  their  personal  identity.  The  moralists  again  were 
anxious  to  know,  whether  Sir  John's  stockings  could  be 
considered  the  same  'accountable7  stockings  from  first 
to  last.  The  lawyers  put  the  same  question  in  another 
shape,  by  demanding  whether  any  felony  which  Sir 
John's  stockings  could  be  supposed  to  have  committed 
in  youth,  might  legally  be  the  subject  of  indictment 
against  the  same  stockings  when  superannuated;  whether 
a  legacy  left  to  the  stockings  in  their  first  year,  could 
be  claimed  by  them  in  their  last ;  and  whether  the 
worsted  stockings  could  be  sued  for  the  debts  of  the 
silk  stockings.  Some  such  questions  will  arise,  I  appre- 
hend, upon  your  German  Wattadmor,  as  darned  by 
myself.  But  here,  my  good  sir,  stop  a  moment.  I 
must  not  have  you  interpret  the  precedent  of  Sir  John 
and  Dolly  too  strictly.  Sir  John's  stockings  were 
originally  of  silk,  and  darned  with  worsted ;  but  don't 
you  conceit  that  to  be  the  case  here.  No,  no  !  I  flatter 
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myself  the  case  between  us  is  just  the  other  way. 
Your  worsted  stockings  it  is  that  I  have  darned  with 
silk  ;  and  the  relations  which  I  and  Dolly  bear  to  you 
and  Sir  John  are  precisely  inverted.  What  could  in- 
duce you  to  dress  good  St.  David  in  a  threadbare  suit, 
it  passes  my  skill  to  guess — it  is  enough  that  I  am  sure 
it  would  give  general  disgust ;  and  therefore  I  have  not 
only  made  him  a  present  of  a  new  coat,  but  have  also 
put  a  little  embroidery  upon  it.  And  I  really  think  I 
shall  astonish  the  good  folks  in  Merionethshire  by  my 
account  of  that  saint's  festival.  In  my  young  days  I 
wandered  much  in  that  beautiful  shire,  and  other  shires 
which  lie  contiguous  ;  and  many  a  kind  thing  was  done 
to  me  in  poor  men's  cottages,  which,  to  my  dying  day, 
I  shall  never  be  able  to  repay  individually.  Hence,  as 
occasions  offer,  I  would  seek  to  make  my  acknowledg- 
ments generally  to  the  country.  Upon  Penmorfa  sands 
I  once  had  an  interesting  adventure — and  I  have  ac- 
cordingly commemorated  Penmorfa.  To  the  little  town 
of  Machynleth  I  am  indebted  for  various  hospitalities  ; 
and  I  think  Machynleth  will  acknowledge  itself  in- 
debted to  me  exclusively  for  its  mayor  and  corporation. 
Others  there  are  besides,  in  that  neighbourhood,  both 
towns  and  men,  that  when  they  shall  read  my  St. 
David's  Day,  will  hardly  know  whether  they  are  stand- 
ing on  their  head  or  their  heels.  As  for  the  Bishop 
of  Bangor  of  those  same  days,  I  owed  his  Lordship  no 
particular  favour,  and  therefore,  you  will  observe,  I 
have  now  taken  my  vengeance  on  that  see  for  ever,  by 
making  it  do  suit  and  service  to  the  house  of  Wallad- 
mor.  But  enough  of  St.  David's  Day.  There  are  some 
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other  little  changes  which  I  have  been  obliged  to  make 
in  deference  to  the  taste  of  this  country.  In  the  case 
of  Captain  le  Harnois,  it  appears  to  ine  that,  from  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  the  English  language  you  have 
confounded  the  words  '  sailor'  and  tailor;'  for  you 
make  the  Captain  talk  very  much  like  the  latter. 
There  is,  however,  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  the  habits 
of  the  two  animals,  according  to  our  English  natural- 
ists ;  and,  therefore,  I  have  retouched  the  Captain,  and 
curled  his  whiskers.  I  have  also  taken  the  liberty  of 
curing  Miss  Walladmor  of  an  hysterical  affection.  "What 
purpose  it  answered  I  believe  you  would  find  it  hard 
to  say  ;  and  I  am  sure  she  has  enough  to  bear  without 
that.  Your  geography,  let  me  tell  you,  was  none  of  the 
best,  and  I  have  brushed  it  up  mysel£  Something  the 
public  will  bear :  topographical  sins  are  venial  in  a 
romance  ;  and  no  candid  people  look  very  sharply  after 
the  hydrography  of  a  novel.  But  still,  my  dear  sir,  it 
did  strike  me,  that  the  case  of  a  man's  swimming  on  his 
back  from  Bristol  to  the  Isle  of  Anglesea  was  a  little 
beyond  the  privilege  granted  by  the  most  maternal 
public.  No,  pardon  me,  that  rather  exceeds  the  public 
swallow.  Besides,  it  would  have  exposed  us  both  to 
illiberal  attacks  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  from  Mr. 
Barrow  of  the  Admiralty,  your  weak  point  being  his 
strong  one ;  and  particularly,  because  I  had  taken  liber- 
ties with  Mr.  Croker,*  who  is  a  colleague  and  old  crony 

*  I  had  called  him  Ally  Croker,  in  allusion  to  an  old  joke  of 
Mr.  Southey,  Mr.  Croker  having  used  the  word  ally  and  allies 
La  his  poem  of  "  Talavera,"  more  Hibernico,  with  the  accent  on 
the  first  syllable. 
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of  his.  Your  chronology,  by  the  way,  was  also 
damaged ;  but  that  has  gone  to  the  watchmaker's,  and 
it  is  now  regulated,  so  as  to  go  as  well  as  the  Horse- 
Guards.  Now,  finally,  '  Mine  dear  sare,'  could  you  not 
translate  me  back  into  German,  and  darn  me  as  I  have 
darned  you  1  But  you  must  not  '  sweat'  me  down  in 
the  same  ratio  that  I  have  *  sweated'  you  \  for,  if  you 
do  that,  I  fear  that  my  '  dimensions  will  become  invi- 
sible to  any  thick  sight'  in  Germany,  and  I  shall  '  pre- 
sent no  mark'  to  the  critical  enemy.  Darn  me  into  two 
portly  volumes ;  and  then,  perhaps,  I  will  translate  you 
back  again  into  English,  and  darn  you  with  silk  so 
hyperlustrous,  that  were  Dolly  and  Professor  Kant  to 
rise  from  the  dead,  Dolly  should  grow  jealous  of  me, 
and  the  professor  confess  himself  more  thoroughly 
puzzled  and  confounded,  as  to  the  matter  of  personal 
identity,  by  the  final  Walladmor,  than  ever  he  had 
been  by  the  Cutlerian  stockings.  Jusqu'au  revoir,  my 
dear  principal,  hoping  that  you  will  soon  invest  me 
with  that  character,  in  relation  to  yourself;  and  that 
you  will  then  sign,  as  it  is  now  my  turn  to  sign — 
Your  obedient  (but  not  very  faithful}  Translator." 

It  will  be  observed  that,  in  this  dedication,  I  have 
not  ventured  to  state  the  nature  of  my  alterations,  in 
their  whole  extent.  This  I  could  not  do  in  prudence ; 
for,  though  I  should  really  have  made  myself  a  party  to 
a  gross  fraud  upon  the  public  purse,  by  smuggling  into 
circulation  a  load  of  hideous  trash,  under  the  momentary 
attraction  of  its  connection  with  Sir  Walter  Scott  (an 
attraction  which  might  have  sold  one  edition  before  its 
nature  was  discovered) — though  I  could  not  do  this,  and 
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therefore  took  the  only  honourable  course  open  to  me 
in  so  strange  a  dilemma — viz.  that  of  substituting  a 
readable,  and,  at  all  events,  not  dull  novel,  for  the  abor- 
tion I  had  been  betrayed  into  sanctioning ;  yet  it  might 
too  much  have  repelled  readers,  if  I  had  frankly  stated 
beforehand  the  extent  to  which  I  had  been  compelled 
to  recompose  this  German  hoax.  In  a  postscript,  how- 
ever, when  the  reader  might  be  supposed  to  have  finished 
the  book,  I  spoke  a  little  more  plainly.  And,  as  there 
will  be  some  amusement  to  many  readers  in  what  I  said — 
which  (owing  to  the  very  imperfect  publication*  of  the 
book)  is,  in  reality,  nearly  "as  good  as  manuscript" — I 
shall  here  quote  a  part  of  it : — "  E  quovis  lingo  non  fit 
Mereurius"  or,  to  express  this  Eoman  proverb  by  our 
own  homely  one — "  You  cannot  make  a  silk  purse  out 
of  a  sow's  ear."  Certainly  it  is  difficult  to  do  so,  and 
none  can  speak  to  that  more  feelingly  than  myself:  but 
not  impossible,  as  I  hope  that  my  "  "Walladmor  "  will 
show  compared  with  the  original.  This  is  a  point  which, 
on  another  account,  demands  a  word  or  two  of  explana- 
tion, as  the  reader  will  else  find  it  difficult  to  understand 
upon  what  principle  of  translation  three  thick-set  Ger- 
man volumes  can  have  shrunk  into  two  English  ones  of 

*  The  system  of  quack-puffing,  applied  to  books,  and,  above 
all,  the  artifice  of  seducing  a  reader  into  the  reading  of  para- 
graphs which  else  he  would  shun,  by  holding  out  false  expecta- 
tion in  the  heading — all  this,  in  common  with  other  literary 
men,  I  deem  disgraceful  to  literature.  Such  practices  lower 
an  honourable  profession  to  the  level  of  a  mechanic  trade.  But 
the  system  of  soliciting  public  attention  by  plain  unvarnished 
advertisements— that  is  rendered  indispensable  to  the  publication 
of  a  book.  That  wanting  (as  in  Walladmor)  the  book  is  not 
published. 
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somewhat  meagre  proportion. — I  then  go  to  explain, 
that  the  German  pseudo-Scott  had  chosen  three,  not 
because  his  matter  naturally  extended  so  far,  but  on  the 
principle  of  exact  imitation.  "  A  Scotch  novel  from 
the  Constable  press,  and  not  in  three  volumes,  would 
have  been  detected  in  limine  as  a  hoax  and  a  counter- 
feit. Such  a  novel  would  be  as  ominous  and  prodigious 
as  '  double  Thebes  ; '  as  perverse  as  drinking  a  man's 
health  with  two  times  two  (which,  in  fact,  would  be  an 
insult),  as  palpably  fraudulent  as  a  subscription  of 
£99 : 19s.  (where  it  would  be  clear  that  some  man  had 
pocketed  a  shilling),  and  as  contrary  to  all  natural  his- 
tory as  that  twenty-seven  tailors  should  make  either 
more  or  fewer  than  the  cube-root  of  that  number.  "What 
may  be  the  occult  law  of  the  Constable  press,  which 
compels  it  into  these  three-headed  births,  might  be  hard 
to  explain.  Mr.  Kant  himself,  with  all  his  subtlety, 
could  never  make  up  his  mind  in  his  Kb'nigsberg  lec- 
tures on  that  subject — why  it  is  that  no  man  thinks  of 
presenting  a  lady  with  a  service  of  twenty-three  cups 
and  saucers,  though  evidently  she  is  just  as  likely  to 
have  a  party  of  twenty-three  people  as  twenty-four. 
Nay,  if  the  reader  himself  were  to  make  such  a  present 
to  an  English  grand  jury,  when  the  party  never  could 
be  more  than  twenty-three,  he  would  infallibly  order  a 
service  of  twenty-four,  though  he  must,  in  his  own  con- 
science, be  aware  that  the  twenty-fourth  cup  and  saucer 
was  a  mere  Irish  bull,  and  a  disgusting  pleonasm ;  a 
twenty-fourth  grand-jury  man  being  as  entirely  a  chimera 
as  the  '  abstract  lord  mayor '  of  Scriblerus  on  a  30th  of 
February.  Not  only  without  a  reason  therefore,  but 
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even  against  reason,  people  have  a  superstitious  regard 
to  certain  numbers ;  and  Mr.  Constable  has  a  right  to 
his  superstition,  which,  after  all,  may  be  the  classical 
one — that  three  happens  to  be  the  number  of  the 
Graces." 

This  compliment,  by  the  way,  was  delicate  enough 
to  merit  an  acknowledgment  from  the  Constable  press. 
So  much  then  being  settled — that,  as  a  primd  facie  step 
towards  sustaining  the  hoax,  three  must  be  the  number 
of  the  volumes — I  then  went  on  to  say : — "  But  what 
if  there  was  not  time  to  complete  so  many  volumes  so 
as  to  appear  at  the  Leipsic  fair  1  In  that  case,  two  men 
must  do  what  one  could  not.  Yet,  as  the  second  man 
could  not  possibly  know  what  his  leader  was  about,  he 
must,  of  necessity,  produce  his  under  stratum  without 
the  least  earthly  reference  to  the  upper ;  his  thorough 
bass  without  relation  to  the  melodies  in  the  treble. 
This  was  awkward ;  and,  to  meet  the  difficulty,  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  that  the  upper  man  said  to  the  lower, 
*  Write  me  a  huge  heap  of  speeches  upon  politics  and 
Welsh  genealogy,  write  me  loads  of  rubbish,  astrologi- 
cal, cosmological,  and  diabolical '  (as  Mrs.  Malaprop  has 
it),  have  these  ready.  I,  meantime,  have  two  characters 
(Sir  Morgan  and  Mr.  Dulberry  the  Eadical)  upon  whom 
I  can  hang  all  that  you  write.  You  make  hooks  enough, 
I'll  make  eyes ;  and,  what  between  my  men  and  your 
speeches,  my  eyes  and  your  hooks,  it's  odds  but  we 
make  a  very  pretty  novel.  Such  I  conceive  to  have 
been  the  pleasant  arrangement  upon  which  the  machinery 
was  worked,  so  as  to  fetch  up  the  way  before  the 
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Michaelmas  Fair  began.  And  thus  were  two  (perhaps 
three)  men's  labours  dovetailed  into  one  German  ro- 
mance. Aliter  nonfit,  Avite,  liber.  When  the  rest  of 
the  rigging  was  complete,  the  politics,  genealogy,  astro- 
logy, etc.,  were  mounted  as  '  royals '  and  '  sky-scrapers,' 
the  ship  weighed,  and  soon  after  made  Leipsic  and 
London  under  a  press  of  sail."  Then,  having  pro- 
tested that  this  trash  was  absolutely  beyond  hope,  and 
that  I  should  have  made  myself  a  party  to  the  author's 
folly  or  his  knavery  by  translating  it,  I  offered,  however, 
in  the  case  of  my  reader's  complaining  of  these  large 
retrenchments,  to  translate  the  whole  for  a  "  considera- 
tion;" to  cast  it  upon  the  complainant's  premises,  and  to 
shovel  it  into  the  coal  cellar,  or  any  more  appropriate 
place.  But  thus,  I  explained,  did  in  fact  arise  the  differ- 
ence in  size,  as  well  as  quality,  between  the  German 
and  the  English  Walladmor.  And  henceforwards  I  shall 
think  the  better  of  the  German  author  as  well  as  myself 
so  long  as  I  live  :  of  him  for  an  unrivalled  artist  of 
sows'  ears,  and  of  myself  for  a  very  respectable  manu- 
facturer of  silk  purses. 

Thus  much  to  account  for  my  omissions,  which, 
however,  some  readers  may  facetiously  regard  far  from 
needing  apology,  as  my  only  merits  ;  and  that  would 
be  as  cruel  as  Lessing's  suggestion  to  an  author  for  his 
table  of  errata — "Apropos  of  errata,  suppose  you  were 
to  put  your  whole  book  into  the  list  of  errata."  More 
candid  readers,  I  am  inclined  to  hope,  will  blame  me 
for  not  having  made  even  larger  alterations  in  the 
book ;  and  that  would  be  a  flattering  critique,  as  it 
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must  presume  that  I  could  have  improved  it  j  and 
compliment  never  wears  so  delightful  an  aspect  as 
vrhen  it  takes  the  shape  of  blame.  The  truth  is, 
I  have  altered ;  yes,  altered  and  altered,  until  I 
became  alarmed.  The  ghost  of  Sir  John  Cutler, 
of  Sir  John's  stockings,  of  Sir  Francis  Drake's  ship 
— nay,  of  Jason's  ship,  and  older  ghosts  even  than 
these — all  illustrating  the  same  perplexing  ques- 
tion, began  to  haunt  me.  Metaphysical  doubts  fell 
upon  me,  and  I  came  to  fear  that,  if  to  a  new 
beginning  and  a  new  catastrophe,  I  were  to  add  a 
new  middle,  possibly  there  might  come  some  evil- 
minded  person  who  might  say  that  I  also  was  a 
hoaxer,  an  English  hoaxer  building  upon  a  German 
hoaxer.  Then  I  paused.  But  still  I  have  gone  too  far  ; 
for  it  is  a  most  delicate  operation  to  take  work  out  of 
another  man's  loom  and  put  work  in ;  joinings  and 
sections  will  sometimes  appear ;  colours  will  not 
always  match.  In  general  I  would  request  the  reader 
to  consider  himself  indebted  to  me  for  anything  he 
may  find  particularly  good ;  and,  in  any  case,  to  load 
my  unhappy  "  principal "  with  the  blame  of  every- 
thing that  is  wrong.  Coming  upon  any  passage  which 
he  thinks  superlatively  bad,  let  him  be  assured  that  I 
had  no  hand  in  it.  Should  he  change  his  opinion 
upon  it,  I  may  be  disposed  to  reconsider  whether  T 
had  not  some  hand  in  it.  This  will  be  the  more 
reasonable  in  him,  as  the  critics  will  "feel  it  theii 
duty"  (oh  !  of  course,  "their  duty")  to  take  the  very 
opposite  course.  However,  if  he  reads  German,  my 
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German  Walladmor  is  at  his  service,  and  he  can 
judge  for  himself.  Not  reading  German,  let  him  take 
my  word,  when  I  apply  to  the  English  Walladmor 
the  spirit  of  the  old  bull — 

"  Had  you  seen  but  these  roads  before  they  were  made, 
You  would  lift  up  your  eyes,  and  bless  Marshal  Wade." 

Here  closed  my  explanations ;  but,  as  a  V envoy  or 
quod  ~bene  vortat  to  the  whole  concern,  I  added  some- 
thing— a  valediction  and  an  ave  in  the  same  breath — 
which,  for  the  sake  of  the  Spenserian  allusion,  many 
people  will  relish  ;  and  even  yet  I  pique  myself  upon 
it  as  a  felicitous  passage.  It  began  with  a  quotation  ; 
and  this  quotation,  as  pretty  broadly  I  hinted,  was 
from  myself — myself  as  the  reviewer  in  the  London 
Magazine.  Thus  it  was  : — 

"  A  friend  of  mine"  (so  we  all  say  when  we  are 
looking  out  for  some  masquerade  dress  under  which  to 
praise  ourselves,  or  to  abuse  some  dear  friend),  "a 
friend  of  mine  has  written  a  very  long  review  (or 
analysis  rather)  of  the  German  Walladmor,  in  a 
literary  journal  of  the  metropolis.  He  concludes  with 
the  following  passage,  which  I  choose  to  quote  on 
account  of  the  graceful  allusion  it  contains,  partly  also 
because  it  gives  me  an  opportunity  for  trying  my  hand 
at  an  allusion  to  the  same  romantic  legend: — 'Now, 
turning  back  from  the  hoaxer  to  the  hoax/  we  shall 
conclude  with  this  proposition  : — All  readers  of  Spenser 
must  know  that  the  true  Horimel  lost  her  girdle, 
which,  they  will  remember,  was  found  by  Sir  Satyrane, 
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and  was  adjudged  by  a  whole  assemblage  of  knights  to 
the  false  Florimel,  although  it  did  not  quite  fit  her. 
She — viz.  the  snowy  or  false  Florimel — 

'  exceedingly  did  fret ; 
And,  snatching  from  his  hand  half  angrily 
The  belt  again,  about  her  body  'gan  it  tie. 
Yet  nathemore  would  it  her  body  fit ; 
Yet  natheless  to  her,  as  her  due  right, 
It  yielded  was  by  them  that  judged  it.'  " 

Faery  Queene,  b.  iv,  c.  7. 


VOL.  XVI. 


THE 

JUGGEENAUT  OF  SOCIAL  LIFE. 

(Forming  the  introduction  to  the  narrative  of '  The  Rouse- 
hold  Wreck]  which  appears  in  the  American  edition) 

"  To  be  weak/'  we  need  not  the  great  archangel's  voice 
to  tell  us,  "  is  to  be  miserable"  All  weakness  is  suffer- 
ing and  humiliation,  no  matter  for  its  mode  or  its  sub- 
ject. Beyond  all  other  weakness,  therefore,  and  by  a 
sad  prerogative,  as  more  miserable  than  what  is  most 
miserable  in  all,  that  capital  weakness  of  man  which 
regards  the  tenure  of  his  enjoyments  and  his  power  to 
protect,  even  for  a  moment,  the  crown  of  flowers — 
flowers,  at  the  best,  how  frail  and  few  ! — which  some- 
times settles  upon  his  haughty  brow.  There  is  no  end, 
there  never  will  be  an  end,  of  the  lamentations  which 
ascend  from  Earth  and  the  rebellious  heart  of  her  child- 
ren upon  this  huge  opprobrium  of  human  pride — the 
everlasting  mutabilities  of  all  which  man  can  grasp  by 
his  power  or  by  his  aspirations,  the  fragility  of  all 
which  he  inherits,  and  the  hollowness  visible  amid  the 
very  raptures  of  enjoyment  to  every  eye  which  looks 
for  a  moment  underneath  the  draperies  of  the  shadowy 
present,  the  hollowness,  the  blank  treachery  of  hollow- 
ness,  upon  which  all  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  life 
ultimately  repose.  This  trite  but  unwearying  theme, 
this  impassioned  commonplace  of  humanity,  is  the  sub- 
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ject  in  every  age  of  variation  without  end,  from  the 
poet,  the  rhetorician,  the  fabulist,  the  moralist,  the 
divine,  and  the  philosopher.  All,  amidst  the  sad  vanity 
of  their  sighs  and  groans,  lahour  to  put  on  record  and 
to  establish  this  monotonous  complaint,  which  needs 
not  other  record  or  evidence  than  those  very  sighs  and 
groans.  What  is  life  1  Darkness  and  formless  vacancy 
for  a  beginning,  or  something  beyond  all  beginning;  then 
next  a  dim  lotos  of  human  consciousness,  finding  itself 
afloat  upon  the  bosom  of  waters  without  a  shore  ;  then 
a  few  sunny  smiles  and  many  tears  ;  a  little  love  and 
infinite  strife ;  whisperings  from  paradise  and  fierce 
mockeries  from  the  anarchy  of  chaos  ;  dust  and  ashes, 
and  once  more  darkness  circling  round,  as  if  from  the 
beginning,  and  in  this  way  rounding  or  making  an 
island  of  our  fantastic  existence, — that  is  human  life, 
that  the  inevitable  amount  of  man's  laughter  and  his 
tears — of  what  he  suffers  and  he  does — of  his  motions 
this  way  and  that  way,  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  back- 
wards or  forwards — of  all  his  seeming  realities  and  all 
his  absolute  negations — his  shadowy  pomps  and  his 
pompous  shadows — of  whatsoever  he  thinks,  finds, 
makes  or  mars,  creates  or  animates,  loves,  hates,  or  in 
dread  hope  anticipates.  So  it  is,  so  it  has  been,  so  it 
will  be  for  ever  and  ever. 

Yet  in  the  lowest  deep  there  still  yawns  a  lower 
deep ;  and  in  the  vast  halls  of  man's  frailty  there  are 
separate  and  more  gloomy  chambers  of  a  frailty  more 
exquisite  and  consummate.  We  account  it  frailty  that 
threescore  years  and  ten  make  the  upshot  of  man's 
pleasurable  existence,  and  that,  far  before  that  time  is 
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reached,  his  beauty  and  his  power  have  fallen  among 
weeds  and  forgetfulness  ;  but  there  is  a  frailty  by 
comparison  with  which  this  ordinary  flux  of  the  human 
race  seems  to  have  a  vast  duration.  Cases  there  are, 
and  those  not  rare,  in  which  a  single  week,  a  day,  an 
hour,  sweeps  away  all  vestiges  and  landmarks  of  a 
memorable  felicity ;  in  which  the  ruin  travels  faster 
than  the  flying  showers  upon  the  mountain  side,  faster 
"  than  a  musician  scatters  sounds  ; "  in  which  "  it  was  " 
and  "  it  is  not "  are  words  of  the  self-same  tongue  in  the 
self-same  minute  ;  in  which  the  sun  that  at  noon  beheld 
all  sound  and  prosperous,  long  before  its  setting  hour 
looks  out  upon  a  total  wreck,  and  sometimes  upon  the 
total  abolition  of  any  fugitive  memorial  that  there  ever 
had  been  a  vessel  to  be  wrecked  or  a  wreck  to  be  obli- 
terated. 

These  cases,  though  here  spoken  of  rhetorically,  are 
of  daily  occurrence ;  and,  though  they  may  seem  few 
by  comparison  with  the  infinite  millions  of  the  species, 
they  are  many  indeed  if  they  be  reckoned  absolutely 
for  themselves  ;  and,  throughout  the  limits  of  a  whole 
nation,  not  a  day  passes  over  us  but  many  families  are 
robbed  of  their  heads,  or  even  swallowed  up  in  ruin 
themselves,  or  their  course  turned  out  of  the  sunny 
beams  into  a  dark  wilderness.  Shipwrecks  and  nightly 
conflagrations  are  sometimes,  and  especially  among 
some  nations,  wholesale  calamities  ;  battles  yet  more  so. 
Earthquakes,  the  famine,  the  pestilence,  though  rarer, 
are  visitations  yet  wider  in  their  desolation.  Sickness 
and  commercial  ill  luck,  if  narrower,  are  more  frequent 
scourges.  And  most  of  all,  or  with  most  darkness  in  its 
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train,  comes  the  sickness  of  the  brain, — lunacy, — which, 
visiting  nearly  one  thousand  in  every  million,  must,  in 
every  populous  nation,  make  many  ruins  in  each  parti- 
cular day,  "Babylon  in  ruins,"  says  a  great  author,  "  is 
not  so  sad  a  sight  as  a  human  soul  overthrown  by  lunacy." 
But  there  is  a  sadder  even  than  that ;  the  sight  of  a 
family  ruin  wrought  by  crime  is  even  more  appalling. 
Forgery,  breaches  of  trust,  embezzlement  of  private  or 
public  funds  (a  crime  sadly  on  the  increase  since  the 
example  of  Fauntleroy  and  the  suggestion  of  its  great 
feasibility  first  made  by  him), — these  enormities  fol- 
lowed too  often,  and  countersigned  for  their  final  result 
to  the  future  happiness  of  families  by  the  appalling 
catastrophe  of  suicide,  must  naturally,  in  every  wealthy 
nation,  or  wherever  property  and  the  modes  of  property 
are  much  developed,  constitute  the  vast  majority  of  all 
that  come  under  the  review  of  public  justice.  Any  of 
these  is  sufficient  to  make  shipwreck  of  all  peace  and 
comfort  for  a  family ;  and  often,  indeed,  it  happens  that 
the  desolation  is  accomplished  within  the  course  of  one 
revolving  sun  ;  often  the  whole  dire  catastrophe,  to- 
gether with  its  total  consequences,  is  both  accomplished 
and  made  known  to  those  whom  it  chiefly  concerns 
within  one  and  the  same  hour.  The  mighty  Juggernaut 
of  social  life,  moving  onwards  with  its  everlasting  thun- 
ders, pauses  not  for  a  moment  to  spare,  to  pity,  to  look 
aside,  but  rushes  forward  for  ever,  impassive  as  the 
marble  in  the  quarry,  caring  not  for  whom  it  destroys, 
for  the  how  many,  or  for  the  results  direct  and  indirect, 
whether  many  or  few.  The  increasing  grandeur  and 
magnitude  of  the  social  system,  the  more  it  multiplies 
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and  extends  its  victims,  the  more  it  conceals  them,  and 
for  the  very  same  reason  ;  just  as  in  the  Eoman  amphi- 
theatres, when  they  grew  to  the  magnitude  of  mighty 
cities  (in  some  instances  accommodating  four  hundred 
thousand  spectators,  in  many  a  fifth  part  of  that  amount), 
births  and  deaths  became  ordinary  events,  which,  in 
a  small  modern  theatre,  are  rare  and  memorable  ;  and 
exactly  as  these  prodigious  accidents  multiplied,  pari 
passu,  they  were  disregarded  and  easily  concealed  ;  for 
curiosity  was  no  longer  excited ;  the  sensation  attached 
to  them  was  little  or  none. 

From  these  terrific  tragedies,  which,  like  monsoons 
or  tornadoes,  accomplish  the  work  of  years  in  an  hour, 
not  merely  an  impressive  lesson  is  derived, — sometimes, 
perhaps,  a  warning, — but  also  (and  this  is  of  universal 
application)  some  consolation.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  misfortunes  or  the  sorrows  of  a  man's  life, 
he  is  still  privileged  to  regard  himself  and  his  friends 
as  amongst  the  fortunate  by  comparison,  in  so  far  as  he 
has  escaped  these  wholesale  storms,  either  as  an  actor 
in  producing  them,  or  a  contributor  to  their  violence,  or 
even  more  innocently  (though  oftentimes  not  less  miser- 
ably) as  a  participator  in  the  instant  ruin,  or  in  the 
long  arrears  of  suffering  which  they  entail. 
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(From  '  Blackwood's  Magazine1  for  1838,  with  a  few 
corrections  by  the  Author.) 

"  "Why  callest  thou  me  murderer,  and  not  rather  the  wrath  of 
God  burning  after  the  steps  of  the  oppressor,  and  cleansing 
the  earth  when  it  is  wet  with  blood  ? " 

THAT  series  of  terrific  events  by  which  our  quiet  city 
and  university  in  the  north-eastern  quarter  of  Germany 
were  convulsed  during  the  year  1816,  has  in  itself,  and 
considered  merely  as  a  blind  movement  of  human  tiger- 
passion  ranging  unchained  amongst  men,  something 
too  memorable  to  be  forgotten  or  left  without  its  own 
separate  record ;  but  the  moral  lesson,  impressed  by 
these  events,  is  yet  more  memorable,  and  deserves  the 
deep  attention  of  coming  generations  in  their  struggle 
after  human  improvement,  not  merely  in  its  own 
limited  field  of  interest  directly  awakened,  but  in  all 
analogous  fields  of  interest ;  as  in  fact  already,  and 
more  than  once,  in  connection  with  these  very  events, 
tliis  lesson  has  obtained  the  effectual  attention  of 
Christian  kings  and  Princes  assembled  in  Congress. 
No  tragedy,  indeed,  amongst  all  the  sad  ones  by  which 
the  charities  of  the  human  heart  or  of  the  fireside 
have  ever  been  outraged,  can  better  merit  a  separate 
chapter  in  the  private  history  of  German  manners  or 
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social  life  than  this  unparalleled  case.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  no  one  can  put  in  a  better  claim  to  be  the 
historian  than  myself. 

I  was  at  the  time,  and  still  am,  a  Professor  in  that 
city  and  university  which  had  the  melancholy  distinc- 
tion of  being  its  theatre.  I  knew  familiarly  all  the 
parties  who  were  concerned  in  it — either  as  sufferers  or 
as  agents.  I  was  present  from  first  to  last,  and  watched 
the  whole  course  of  the  mysterious  storm  which  fell 
upon  our  devoted  city  in  a  strength  like  that  of  a  West 
Indian  hurricane,  and  which  did  seriously  threaten  at 
one  time  to  depopulate  our  university,  through  the 
dark  suspicions  which  settled  upon  its  members,  and 
the  natural  reaction  of  generous  indignation  in  repelling 
them — whilst  the  city  in  its  more  stationary  and  native 
classes  would  very  soon  have  manifested  their  awful 
sense  of  things,  of  the  hideous  insecurity  for  life,  and 
of  the  unfathomable  dangers  which  had  undermined 
their  hearths  below  their  very  feet,  by  sacrificing,  when- 
ever circumstances  allowed  them,  their  houses  and 
beautiful  gardens  in  exchange  for  days  uncursed  by 
panic,  and  nights  unpolluted  by  blood.  Nothing,  I 
can  take  upon  myself  to  assert,  was  left  undone  of  all 
that  human  foresight  could  suggest,  or  human  in- 
genuity could  accomplish.  But  observe  the  melancholy 
result ;  the  more  certain  did  these  arrangements  strike 
people  as  remedies  for  the  evil,  so  much  the  more 
effectually  did  they  aid  the  terror,  but  above  all,  the 
awe — the  sense  of  mystery,  when  ten  cases  of  total 
extermination,  applied  to  separate  households,  had 
occurred,  in  every  one  of  which  these  precautionary 
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aids  had  failed  to  yield  the  slightest  assistance.  The 
horror,  the  perfect  frenzy  of  fear,  which  seized  upon 
the  town  after  that  experience,  baffles  all  attempt  at 
description.  Had  these  various  contrivances  failed 
merely  in  some  human  and  intelligible  way,  as  by 
bringing  the  aid  too  tardily — still  in  such  cases,  though 
the  danger  would  no  less  have  been  evidently  deepened, 
nobody  would  have  felt  any  further  mystery  than  what, 
from  the  very  first,  rested  upon  the  persons  and  the 
motives  of  the  murderers.  Eut,  as  it  was,  when  in  ten 
separate  cases  of  exterminating  carnage,  the  astounded 
police,  after  an  examination  the  most  searching,  pursued 
from  day  to  day,  and  almost  exhausting  the  patience  by 
the  minuteness  of  the  investigation,  had  finally  pro- 
nounced that  no  attempt  apparently  had  been  made  to 
benefit  by  any  of  the  signals  preconcerted,  that  no 
footstep  apparently  had  moved  in  that  direction — then, 
and  after  that  result,  a  blind  misery  of  fear  fell  upon 
the  population,  so  much  the  worse  that  any  anguish  of 
a  beleaguered  city  that  is  awaiting  the  storming  fury  of 
a  victorious  enemy,  by  how  much  the  shadowy — the 
uncertain — the  infinite,  is  at  all  times  more  potent  in 
mastering  the  mind  than  a  danger  that  is  known — 
measurable — palpable — and  human.  The  very  police, 
instead  of  offering  protection  or  encouragement,  were 
seized  with  terror  for  themselves.  And  the  general 
feeling,  as  it  was  described  to  me  by  a  grave  citizen 
whom  I  met  in  a  morning  walk  (for  the  overmastering 
sense  of  a  public  calamity  broke  down  every  barrier  of 
reserve,  and  all  men  talked  freely  to  all  men  in  the 
streets,  as  they  would  have  done  during  the  rockings  of 
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an  earthquake),  was,  even  amongst  the  boldest,  like 
that  which  sometimes  takes  possession  of  the  mind  in 
dreams — when  one  feels  one's-self  sleeping  alone,  utterly 
divided  from  all  call  or  hearing  of  friends,  doors  open 
that  should  be  shut,  or  unlocked  that  should  be  triply 
secured,  the  very  walls  gone,  barriers  swallowed  up  by 
unknown  abysses,  nothing  around  one  but  frail  curtains, 
and  a  world  of  illimitable  night,  whisperings  at  a 
distance,  correspondence  going  on  between  darkness 
and  darkness,  like  one  deep  calling  to  another,  and  the 
dreamer's  own  heart  the  centre  from  which  the  whole 
network  of  this  unimaginable  chaos  radiates,  by  means 
of  which  the  blank  privations  of  silence  and  darkness 
become  powers  the  most  positive  and  awful. 

Agencies  of  fear,  as  of  any  other  passion,  and  above 
all,  of  passion  felt  in  communion  with  thousands,  and 
in  which  the  heart  beats  in  conscious  sympathy  with  an 
entire  city,  through  all  its  regions  of  high  and  low, 
young  and  old,  strong  and  weak  ;  such  agencies  avail 
to  raise  and  transfigure  the  natures  of  men ;  mean 
minds  become  elevated  \  dull  men  become  eloquent ; 
and  when  matters  came  to  this  crisis,  the  public  feel- 
ing, as  made  known  by  voice,  gesture,  manner,  or  words, 
was  such  that  no  stranger  could  represent  it  to  his  fancy, 
In  that  respect,  therefore,  I  had  an  advantage,  being 
upon  the  spot  through  the  whole  course  of  the  affair, 
for  giving  a  faithful  narrative  ;  as  I  had  still  more 
eminently,  from  the  sort  of  central  station  which  I 
occupied,  with  respect  to  all  the  movements  of  the  case. 
I  may  add,  that  I  had  another  advantage,  not  possessed, 
or  not  in  the  same  degree,  by  any  other  inhabitant  of 
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the  town.  I  was  personally  acquainted  with  every 
family  of  the  slightest  account,  belonging  to  the  resi- 
dent population  ;  whether  amongst  the  old  local  gentry, 
or  the  new  settlers  whom  the  late  wars  had  driven  to 
take  refuge  within  our  walls. 

It  was  in  September  1815  that  I  received  a  letter 

from  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Prince  of  M ,  a 

nobleman  connected  with  the  diplomacy  of  Eussia, 
from  which  I  quote  an  extract  • — "  I  wish,  in  short,  to 
recommend  to  your  attentions,  and  in  terms  stronger 
than  I  know  how  to  devise,  a  young  man  on  whose 
behalf  the  Czar  himself  is  privately  known  to  have 
expressed  the  very  strongest  interest.  He  was  at  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  as  an  aide-de-camp  to  a  Dutch 
general  officer,  and  is  decorated  with  distinctions  won 
upon  that  awful  day.  However,  though  serving  in  that 
instance  under  English  orders,  and  although  an  English- 
man of  rank,  he  does  not  belong  to  the  English  military 
service.  He  has  served,  young  as  he  is,  under  vario'us 
banners,  and  under  ours,  in  particular,  in  the  cavalry  of 
our  Imperial  Guard.  He  is  English  by  birth,  nephew 
to  the  Earl  of  E.,  and  heir-presumptive  to  his  immense 
estates.  There  is  a  wild  story  current — that  his  mother 
was  a  gipsy  of  transcendent  beauty,  which  may  account 
for  his  somewhat  Moorish  complexion,  though,  after  all, 
that  is  not  of  a  deeper  tinge  than  I  have  seen  amongst 
many  an  Englishman.  He  is  himself  one  of  the  noblest 
looking  of  God's  creatures.  Both  father  and  mother, 
however,  are  now  dead  ;  since  then,  he  has  become  the 
favourite  of  his  uncle,  who  detained  him  in  England 
after  the  Emperor  had  departed — and,  as  this  uncle  is 
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now  in  the  last  stage  of  infirmity,  Mr.  Wyndham'a 
succession  to  the  vast  family  estates  is  inevitable,  and 
probably  near  at  hand.  Meantime,  he  is  anxious  for 
some  assistance  in  his  studies.  Intellectually  he  stands 
in  the  very  first  rank  of  men,  as  I  am  sure  you  will  not 
be  slow  to  discover ;  but  his  long  military  service,  and 
the  unparalleled  tumult  of  our  European  history  since 
1805,  have  interfered  (as  you  may  suppose)  with  the 
cultivation  of  his  mind ;  for  he  entered  the  cavalry 
service  of  a  German  power  when  a  mere  boy,  and 
shifted  about  from  service  to  service  as  the  hurricane 
of  war  blew  from  this  point  or  from  that.  During  the 
French  anabasis  to  Moscow  he  entered  our  service, 
made  himself  a  prodigious  favourite  with  the  whole 
Imperial  family,  and  even  now  is  only  in  his  twenty- 
second  year.  As  to  his  accomplishments,  they  will 
speak  for  themselves  ;  they  are  infinite,  and  applicable 
to  every  situation  of  life.  Greek  is  what  he  wants 
from  you ;  never  ask  about  terms.  He  will  acknow- 
ledge any  trouble  he  may  give  you,  as  he  acknowledges 
all  trouble,  en  prince.  And  ten  years  hence  you  will 
look  back  with  pride  upon  having  contributed  your  part 
to  the  formation  of  one  whom  all  here  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, not  soldiers  only,  but  we  diplomates,  look  upon 
as  certain  to  prove  a  great  man,  and  a  leader  amongst 
the  intellects  of  Christendom." 

Two  or  three  other  letters  followed ;  and  at  length  it 
was  arranged  that  Mr.  Maximilian  Wyndham  should 
take  up  his  residence  at  my  monastic  abode  for  one 
year.  He  has  to  keep  a  table,  and  an  establishment  of 
servants,  at  his  own  cost ;  was  to  have  an  apartment  of 
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some  dozen  or  so  of  rooms  ;  the  unrestricted  use  of  the 
library ;  with  some  other  public  privileges  willingly  con- 
ceded by  the  magistracy  of  the  town  :  in  return  for  all 
which  he  was  to  pay  me  a  thousand  guineas  :  and  already 
beforehand,  by  way  of  acknowledgment  for  the  public 
civilities  of  the  town,  he  sent,  through  my  hands,  a  con- 
tribution of  three  hundred  guineas  to  the  various  local 
institutions  for  education  of  the  poor,  or  for  charity. 

The  Eussian  Secretary  had  latterly  corresponded  with 
me  from  a  little  German  town  not  more  than  ninety  miles 
distant :  and,  as  he  had  special  couriers  at  his  service, 
the  negotiation  advanced  so  rapidly,  that  all  was  closed 
before  the  end  of  September.  And,  when  once  that 
consummation  was  attained,  I,  that  previously  had 
breathed  no  syllable  of  what  was  stirring,  now  gave  a 
loose  to  the  interesting  tidings,  and  suffered  them  to 
spread  through  the  whole  compass  of  the  town.  It 
will  be  easily  imagined  that  such  a  story,  already 
romantic  enough  in  its  first  outline,  would  lose  nothing 
in  the  telling.  An  Englishman  to  begin  with,  which 
name  of  itself,  and  at  all  times,  is  a  passport  into  Ger- 
man favour,  but  much  more  since  the  late  memorable 
wars^  that,  but  for  Englishmen,  would  have  drooped 
into  disconnected  efforts — next,  an  Englishman  of  rank 
and  of  the  haute  noblesse, — then  a  soldier  covered  with 
brilliant  distinctions,  and  in  the  most  brilliant  arm  of 
the  service  ;  young,  moreover,  and  yet  a  veteran  by  his 
experience, — fresh  from  the  most  awful  battle  of  this 
planet  since  the  day  of  Pharsalia, — radiant  with  the 
favour  of  courts  and  of  Imperial  ladies, — finally  (which 
alone  would  have  given  him  an  interest  in  all  female 
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hearts),  an  Antinous  of  faultless  beauty,  a  Grecian 
statue,  as  it  were,  into  which  the  breath  of  life  had 
been  breathed  by  some  modern  Pygmalion, — such  a 
pomp  of  gifts  and  endowments  settling  upon  one  man's 
head,  should  not  have  required  for  its  effect  the  vulgar 
consummation  (and  yet  to  many  it  was  the  consumma- 
tion and  crest  of  the  whole)  that  he  was  reputed  to  be 
rich  beyond  the  dreams  of  romance  or  the  necessities  of 
a  fairy  tale.  Unparalleled  was  the  impression  made 
upon  our  stagnant  society ;  every  tongue  was  busy  in 
discussing  the  marvellous  young  Englishman  from  morn- 
ing to  night ;  every  female  fancy  was  busy  in  depicting 
the  personal  appearance  of  this  gay  apparition. 

On  his  arrival  at  my  house,  I  became  sensible  of  a 
truth  which  I  had  observed  some  years  before.  The  com- 
monplace maxim  is — that  it  is  dangerous  to  raise  expec- 
tations too  high.  This,  which  is  thus  generally  expressed, 
and  without  limitation,  is  true  only  conditionally  ;  it  is 
true  then  and  there  only  where  there  is  but  little  merit 
to  sustain  and  justify  the  expectation.  But  in  any  case 
where  the  merit  is  transcendent  of  its  kind,  it  is  always 
useful  to  rack  the  expectation  up  to  the  highest  point ; 
in  anything  which  partakes  of  the  infinite,  the  most 
unlimited  expectations  will  find  ample  room  for  gratifi- 
cation ;  whilst  it  is  certain  that  ordinary  observers, 
possessing  little  sensibility,  unless  where  they  have  been 
warned  to  expect,  will  often  fail  to  see  what  exists  in 
the  most  conspicuous  splendour.  In  this  instance  it 
certainly  did  no  harm  to  the  subject  of  expectation, 
that  I  had  been  warned  to  look  for  so  much.  The 
warning,  at  any  rate,  put  me  on  the  look-out  for  what- 
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ever  eminence  there  might  be  of  grandeur  in  his  per- 
sonal appearance ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  this 
existed  in  such  excess,  so  far  transcending  anything  I 
had  ever  met  with  in  my  experience,  that  no  expecta- 
tion which  it  is  in  words  to  raise  could  have  been  dis- 
appointed. 

These  thoughts  travelled  with  the  rapidity  of  light 
through  my  brain  as  at  one  glance  my  eye  took  in  the 
supremacy  of  beauty  and  power  which  seemed  to  have 
alighted  from  the  clouds  before  me.  Power,  and  the 
contemplation  of  power,  in  any  absolute  incarnation  of 
grandeur  or  excess,  necessarily  have  the  instantaneous 
effect  of  quelling  all  perturbation.  My  composure  was 
restored  in  a  moment.  I  looked  steadily  at  him.  We 
both  bowed.  And,  at  the  moment  when  he  raised  his 
head  from  that  inclination,  I  caught  the  glance  of  his 
eye ;  an  eye  such  as  might  have  been  looked  for  in  a 
face  of  such  noble  lineaments — 

' '  Blending  the  nature  of  the  star 
With  that  of  summer  skies  ; " 

and,  therefore,  meant  by  nature  for  the  residence  and 
organ  of  serene  and  gentle  emotions  ;  but  it  surprised, 
and  at  the  same  time  filled  me  more  almost  with  con- 
sternation than  with  pity,  to  observe,  that  in  those  eyes 
a  light  of  sadness  had  settled  more  profound  than  seemed 
possible  for  youth,  or  almost  commensurate  to  a  human 
sorrow  ;  a  sadness  that  might  have  become  a  Jewish 
prophet,  when  laden  with  inspirations  of  woe. 

Two  months  had  now  passed  away  since  the  arrival 
of  Mr.  Wyndham.  He  had  been  universally  introduced 
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to  the  superior  society  of  the  place  ;  and,  as  I  need 
hardly  say,  universally  received  with  favour  and  dis- 
tinction. In  reality,  his  wealth  and  importance,  his 
military  honours,  and  the  dignity  of  his  character  as 
expressed  in  his  manners  and  deportment,  were  too 
eminent  to  allow  of  his  being  treated  with  less  than  the 
highest  attention  in  any  society  whatever.  But  the 
effect  of  these  various  advantages,  enforced  and  recom- 
mended as  they  were  hy  a  personal  beauty  so  rare,  was 
somewhat  too  potent  for  the  comfort  and  self-possession 
of  ordinary  people  ;  and  really  exceeded  in  a  painful 
degree  the  standard  of  pretensions  under  which  such 
people  could  feel  themselves  at  their  ease.  He  was  not 
naturally  of  a  reserved  turn ;  far  from  it.  His  disposi- 
tion had  been  open,  frank,  and  confiding  originally ; 
and  his  roving,  adventurous  life,  of  which  considerably 
more  than  one -half  had  been  passed  in  camps,  had  com- 
municated to  his  manners  a  more  than  military  frankness. 
But  the  profound  melancholy  which  possessed  him, 
from  whatever  cause  it  arose,  necessarily  chilled  the 
native  freedom  of  his  demeanour,  unless  when  it  was 
revived  by  strength  of  friendship  or  of  love.  The  effect 
was  awkward  and  embarrassing  to  all  parties.  Every 
voice  paused  or  faltered  when  he  entered  a  room — dead 
silence  ensued — not  an  eye  but  was  directed  upon  him, 
or  else,  sunk  in  timidity,  settled  upon  the  floor ;  and 
young  ladies  seriously  lost  the  power,  for  a  time,  of 
doing  more  than  murmuring  a  few  confused,  half-inar- 
ticulate syllables,  or  half-inarticulate  sounds.  The 
solemnity,  in  fact,  of  a  first  presentation,  and  the  utter 
impossibility  of  soon  recovering  a  free  unembarrassed 
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movement  of  conversation,  made  such  scenes  really  dis- 
tressing to  all  who  participated  in  them,  either  as  actors 
or  spectators.  Certainly  this  result  was  not  a  pure 
'effect  of  manly  beauty,  however  heroic,  and  in  whatever 
excess ;  it  arose  in  part  from  the  many  and  extraordinary 
endowments  which  had  centred  in  his  person,  not  less 
from  fortune  than  from  nature  ;  in  part  also,  as  I  have 
said,  from  the  profound  sadness  and  freezing  gravity  of 
Mr.  Wyndham's  manner  ;  but  still  more  from  the  per- 
plexing mystery  which  surrounded  that  sadness. 

Were  there,  then,  no  exceptions  to  this  condition  of 
awe-struck  admiration  ?  Yes  ;  one  at  least  there  was 
in  whose  bosom  the  spell  of  all-conquering  passion  soon 
thawed  every  trace  of  icy  reserve.  Whilst  the  rest  of 
the  world  retained  a  dim  sentiment  of  awe  towards  Mr. 
Wyndham,  Margaret  Liebenheim  only  heard  of  such  a 
feeling  to  wonder  that  it  could  exist  towards  him.  Never 
was  there  so  victorious  a  conquest  interchanged  between 
two  youthful  hearts  —never  before  such  a  rapture  of  in- 
stantaneous sympathy.  I  did  not  witness  the  first 
meeting  of  this  mysterious  Maximilian  and  this  magni- 
ficent Margaret,  and  do  not  know  whether  Margaret 
manifested  that  trepidation  and  embarrassment  which 
distressed  so  many  of  her  youthful  co-rivals ;  but  if 
she  did,  it  must  have  fled  before  the  first  glance  of  the 
young  man's  eye,  which  would  interpret,  past  all  mis- 
understanding, the  homage  of  his  soul  and  the  surrender 
of  his  heart.  Their  third  meeting  I  did  see ;  and  there 
all  shadow  of  embarrassment  had  vanished,  except,  in- 
deed, of  that  delicate  embarrassment  which  clings  to 
impassioned  admiration.  On  the  part  of  Margaret  it 
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seemed  as  if  a  new  world  had  dawned  upon  'her  that 
she  had  not  so  much  as  suspected  amongst  the  capacities 
of  human  experience.  Like  some  bird  she  seemed, 
with  powers  unexercised  for  soaring  and  flying,  not  un- 
derstood even  as  yet,  and  that  never  until  now  had 
found  an  element  of  air  capable  of  sustaining  her  wings, 
or  tempting  her  to  put  forth  her  buoyant  instincts.  He, 
on  the  other  hand,  now  first  found  the  realisation  of 
his  dreams,  and  for  a  mere  possibility  which  he  had 
long  too  deeply  contemplated,  fearing,  however,  that  in 
his  own  case  it  might  prove  a  chimera,  or  that  he  might 
never  meet  a  woman  answering  the  demands  of  his 
heart,  he  now  found  a  corresponding  reality  that  left 
nothing  to  seek. 

Here,  then,  and  thus  far,  nothing  but  happiness  had 
resulted  from  the  new  arrangement.  But,  if  this  had 
been  little  anticipated  by  many,  far  less  had  I,  for  my 
part,  anticipated  the  unhappy  revolution  which  was 
wrought  in  the  whole  nature  of  Ferdinand  von  Harrel- 
stein.  He  was  the  son  of  a  German  baron  ;  a  man  of 
good  family,  but  of  small  estate,  who  had  been  pretty 
nearly  a  soldier  of  fortune  in  the  Prussian  service,  and 
had,  late  in  life,  won  sufficient  favour  with  the  king 
and  other  military  superiors,  to  have  an  early  prospect 
of  obtaining  a  commission,  under  flattering  auspices, 
for  this  only  son — a  son  endeared  to  him  as  the  com- 
panion of  unprosperous  years,  and  as  a  dutifully  affec- 
tionate child.  Ferdinand  had  yet  another  hold  upon 
his  father's  affections ;  his  features  preserved  to  the 
Baron's  unclouded  remembrance  a  most  faithful  and 
Jiving  memorial  of  that  angelic  wife  who  had  died  in 
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giving  birth  to  this  third  child — the  only  one  who  had 
long  survived  her.  Anxious  that  his  son  should  go 
through  a  regular  course  of  mathematical  instruction, 
now  becoming  annually  more  important  in  all  the  artil- 
lery services  throughout  Europe,  and  that  he  should 
receive  a  tincture  of  other  liberal  studies  which  he  had 
painfully  missed  in  his  own  military  career,  the  Baron 
chose  to  keep  his  son  for  the  last  seven  years  at  our 
college,  until  he  was  now  entering  upon  his  twenty- 
third  year.  For  the  four  last  he  had  lived  with  me  as 
the  sole  pupil  whom  I  had,  or  meant  to  have,  had  not 
the  brilliant  proposals  of  the  young  Russian  guardsman 
persuaded  me  to  break  my  resolution.  Ferdinand  von 
Harrelstein  had  good  talents,  not  dazzling  but  respect- 
able ;  and  so  amiable  were  his  temper  and  manners, 
that  I  had  introduced  him  everywhere ;  and  every- 
where he  was  a  favourite  ;  everywhere,  indeed,  except 
exactly  there  where  only  in  this  world  he  cared  for 
favour.  Margaret  Liebenheim,  she  it  was  whom  he 
loved,  and  had  loved  for  years  with  the  whole  ardour  of 
his  ardent  soul ;  she  it  was  for  whom,  or  at  whose  com- 
mand, he  would  willingly  have  died.  Early  he  had 
felt  that  in  her  hands  lay  his  destiny ;  that  she  it  was 
who  must  be  his  good  or  his  evil  genius. 

At  first,  and  perhaps  to  the  last,  I  pitied  him  ex- 
ceedingly. But  my  pity  soon  ceased  to  be  mingled 
with  respect.  Before  the  arrival  of  Mr.  "Wyndham  he 
had  shown  himself  generous,  indeed  magnanimous. 
But  never  was  there  so  painful  an  overthrow  of  a  noble 
nature  as  manifested  itself  in  him .  I  believe  that  he 
had  not  himself  suspected  the  strength  of  his  passion  ; 
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and  the  sole  resource  for  him,  as  I  said  often,  was — to 
quit  the  city ;  to  engage  in  active  pursuits  of  enterprise, 
of  ambition,  or  of  science.  But  he  heard  me  as  a  som- 
nambulist might  have  heard  me — dreaming  with  his 
eyes  open.  Sometimes  he  had  fits  of  reverie,  starting, 
fearful,  agitated ;  sometimes  he  broke  out  into  maniacal 
movements  of  wrath,  invoking  some  absent  person, 
praying,  beseeching,  menacing  some  air- wove  phantom ; 
sometimes  he  slunk  into  solitary  corners — muttering  to 
himself,  and  with  gestures  sorrowfully  significant,  or 
with  tones  and  fragments  of  expostulation  that  moved 
the  most  callous  to  compassion.  Still  he  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  only  practical  counsel  that  had  a  chance  for 
reaching  his  ears.  Like  a  bird  under  the  fascination  of 
a  rattlesnake,  he  would  not  summon  up  the  energies  of 
his  nature  to  make  an  effort  at  flying  away.  "  Begone 
whilst  it  is  time  ! "  said  others,  as  well  as  myself ;  for 
more  than  I  saw  enough  to  fear  some  fearful  catastrophe. 
"  Lead  us  not  into  temptation  ! "  said  his  confessor  to 
him  in  my  hearing  (for,  though  Prussians,  the  Von 
Harrelsteins  were  Eoman  Catholics),  "  lead  us  not  into 
temptation  ! — that  is  our  daily  prayer  to  God.  Then, 
my  son,  being  led  into  temptation,  do  not  you  persist 
in  courting,  nay,  almost  tempting  temptation  I  Try  the 
effects  of  absence,  though  but  for  a  month."  The  good 
father  even  made  an  overture  towards  imposing  a 
penance  upon  him,  that  would  have  involved  an  ab- 
sence of  some  duration.  But  he  was  obliged  to  desist ; 
for  he  saw  that,  without  effecting  any  good,  he  would 
merely  add  spiritual  disobedience  to  the  other  offences 
of  the  young  man.  Eerdiuand  himself  drew  his  atten- 
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tion  to  this ;  for  he  said,  "  Eeverend  father  !  do  not 
you;,  with  the  purpose  of  removing  me  from  temptation, 
"be  yourself  the  instrument  for  tempting  me  into  a  re- 
bellion against  the  Church.  Do  not  you  weave  snares 
about  my  steps  ;  snares  there  are  already,  and  but  too 
many."  The  old  man  sighed,  and  desisted. 

Then  came — But  enough !  From  pity,  from  sympathy, 
from  counsel,  and  from  consolation,  and  from  scorn — 
from  each  of  these  alike  the  poor  stricken  deer  "  recoiled 
into  the  wilderness;"  he  fled  for  days  together  into 
solitary  parts  of  the  forest ;  fled,  as  I  still  hoped  and 
prayed,  in  good  earnest  and  for  a  long  farewell ;  but, 
alas  !  no  :  still  he  returned  to  the  haunts  of  his  ruined 
happiness  and  his  buried  hopes,  at  each  return  Ipoking 
more  like  the  wreck  of  his  former  self ;  and  once  I  heard 
a  penetrating  monk  observe,  whose  convent  stood  near 
to  the  city  gates — "There  goes  one  ready  equally  for 
doing  or  suffering,  and  of  whom  we  shall  soon  hear  that 
he  is  involved  in  some  great  catastrophe — it  may  be,  of 
deep  calamity — it  may  be,  of  memorable  guilt." 

So  stood  matters  amongst  us ;  January  was  drawing 
to  its  close ;  the  weather  was  growing  more  and  more 
winterly ;  high  winds,  piercingly  cold,  were  raving 
through  our  narrow  streets  ;  and  still  the  spirit  of  social 
festivity  bade  defiance  to  the  storms  which  sang  through 
our  ancient  forests.  From  the  accident  of  our  magis- 
tracy being  selected  from  the  tradesmen  of  the  city,  the 
hospitalities  of  the  place  were  far  more  extensive  than 
would  otherwise  have  happened ;  for  every  member  of 
the  Corporation  gave  two  annual  entertainments  in  his 
official  character.  And  such  was  the  rivalship  which 
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prevailed,  that  often  one  quarter  of  the  year's  income 
was  spent  upon  these  galas.  Nor  was  any  ridicule  thus 
incurred ;  for  the  costliness  of  the  entertainment  was 
understood  to  be  an  expression  of  official  pride,  done  in 
honour  of  the  city,  not  as  an  effort  of  personal  display. 
It  followed,  from  the  spirit  in  which  these  half-yearly 
dances  originated,  that,  being  given  on  the  part  of  the 
city,  every  stranger  of  rank  was  marked  out  as  a  privi- 
leged guest,  and  the  hospitality  of  the  community 
would  have  been  equally  affronted  by  failing  to  offer  or 
by  failing  to  accept  the  invitation. 

Hence  it  had  happened  the  Eussian  guardsman  had 
been  introduced  into  many  a  family  which  otherwise 
could^ot  have  hoped  for  such  a  distinction.  Upon  the 
evening  at  which  I  am  now  arrived,  the  22d  of  January 
1816,  the  whole  city,  in  its  wealthier  classes,  was  as- 
sembled beneath  the  roof  of  a  tradesman  who  had  the 
heart  of  a  prince.  In  every  point  our  entertainment 
was  superb ;  and  I  remarked  that  the  music  was  the 
finest  I  had  heard  for  years.  Our  host  was  in  joyous 
spirits ;  proud  to  survey  the  splendid  company  he  had 
gathered  under  his  roof ;  happy  to  witness  their  happi- 
ness }  elated  in  their  elation.  Joyous  was  the  dance — 
joyous  were  all  faces  that  I  saw — up  to  midnight,  very 
soon  after  which  time  supper  was  announced ;  and  that 
also,  I  think,  was  the  most  joyous  of  all  the  banquets 
I  ever  witnessed.  The  accomplished  guardsman  out- 
shone himself  in  brilliancy;  even  his  melancholy 
relaxed.  In  fact,  how  could  it  be  otherwise  1  near  to 
him  sate  Margaret  Liebenheim — hanging  upon  his  words 
— more  lustrous  and  bewitching  than  ever  I  had  beheld 
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her.  There  she  had  been  placed  by  the  host ;  and 
everybody  knew  why.  That  is  one  of  the  luxuries 
attached  to  love ;  all  men  cede  their  places  with  plea- 
sure ;  women  make  way ;  even  she  herself  knew, 
though  not  obliged  to  know,  why  she  was  seated  in 
that  neighbourhood ;  and  took  her  place — if  with  a  rosy 
suffusion  upon  her  cheeks — yet  with  fulness  of  happi- 
ness at  her  heart. 

The  guardsman  pressed  forward  to  claim  Miss  Lieben- 
heim's  hand  for  the  next  dance  ;  a  movement  which  she 
was  quick  to  favour,  by  retreating  behind  one  or  two 
parties  from  a  person  who  seemed  coming  towards  her. 
The  music  again  began  to  pour  its  voluptuous  tides 
through  the  bounding  pulses  of  the  youthful  company. 
Again  the  flying  feet  of  the  dancers  began  to  respond  to 
the  measures  :  again  the  mounting  spirit  of  delight 
began  to  fill  the  sails  of  the  hurrying  night  with  steady 
inspiration.  All  went  happily.  Already  had  one 
dance  finished  ;  some  were«pacing  up  and  down,  leaning 
on  the  arms  of  their  partners  ;  some  were  reposing  from 
their  exertions  ;  when — 0  Heavens  !  what  a  shriek  ! 
what  a  gathering  tumult ! 

Every  eye  was  bent  towards  the  doors — every  eye 
strained  forwards  to  discover  what  was  passing.  But 
there,  every  moment,  less  and  less  could  be  seen,  for 
the  gathering  crowd  more  and  more  intercepted  the 
view ;  so  much  the  more  was  the  ear  at  leisure  for  the 
shrieks  redoubled  upon  shrieks.  Miss  Liebenheim  had 
moved  downwards  to  the  crowd.  From  her  superior 
height  she  overlooked  all  the  ladies  at  the  point  where 
she  stood.  In  the  centre  stood  a  rustic  girl,  whose 
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features  had  been  familiar  to  her  for  some  months.  Shn 
had  recently  come  into  the  city,  and  had  lived  with 
her  uncle,  a  tradesman,  not  ten  doors  from  Margaret's 
own  residence,  partly  on  the  terms  of  a  kinswoman, 
partly  as  a  servant  on  trial,  At  this  moment  she  was 
exhausted  with  excitement  and  the  nature  of  the  shock 
she  had  sustained.  Mere  panic  seemed  to  have 
mastered  her;  and  she  was  leaning,  unconscious  and 
weeping,  upon  the  shoulder  of  some  gentleman  who 
was  endeavouring  to  soothe  her.  A  silence  of  horror 
seemed  to  possess  the  company,  most  of  whom  were 
still  unacquainted  with  the  cause  of  the  alarming 
interruption.  A  few,  however,  who  had  heard  her 
first  agitated  words,  finding  that  they  waited  in  vain 
for  a  fuller  explanation,  now  rushed  turnultuously  out 
of  the  ball-room  to  satisfy  themselves  on  the  spot. 
The  distance  was  not  great ;  and  within  five  minutes 
several  persons  returned  hastily,  and  cried  out  to  the 
crowd  of  ladies  that  all  was  true  which  the  young  girl 
had  said.  "What  was  true?"  That  her  uncle  Mr. 
Weishaupt' s  family  had  been  murdered ;  that  not  one 
member  of  the  family  had  been  spared — viz.  Mr. 
"Weishaupt  himself  and  his  wife,  neither  of  them  much 
above  sixty,  but  both  infirm  beyond  their  years  ;  two 
maiden  sisters  of  Mr.  Weishaupt,  from  forty  to  forty- 
six  years  of  age  ;  and  an  elderly  female  domestic. 

An  incident  happened  during  the  recital  of  these 
horrors,  and  of  the  details  which  followed,  that  fur- 
nished matter  for  conversation  even  in  these  hours 
when  so  thrilling  interest  had  possession  of  all  minds. 
Many  ladies  fainted ;  amongst  them  Miss  Liebenheim  j 
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and  she  would  have  fallen  to  the  ground  but  for 
Maximilian,  who  sprang  forward  and  caught  her  in  his 
arms.  She  was  long  of  returning  to  herself;  and 
during  the  agony  of  his  suspense  he  stooped  and  kissed 
her  pallid  lips.  That  sight  was  more  than  could  be 
borne  by  one  who  stood  a  little  behind  the  group.  He 
rushed  forward,  with  eyes  glaring  like  a  tiger's,  and 
levelled  a  blow  at  Maximilian.  It  was  poor  maniacal 
Von  Harrelstein,  who  had  been  absent  in  the  forest 
for  a  week.  Many  people  stepped  forward  and  checked 
his  arm,  uplifted  for  a  repetition  of  this  outrage.  One 
or  two  had  some  influence  with  him,  and  led  him  away 
from  the  spot ;  whilst,  as  to  Maximilian,  so  absorbed 
was  he  that  he  had  not  so  much  as  perceived  the  affront 
offered  to  himself.  Margaret,  on  reviving,  was  con- 
founded at  finding  herself  so  situated  amidst  a  great 
crowd ;  and  yet  the  prudes  complained  that  there  was  a 
look  of  love  exchanged  between  herself  and  Maximilian 
that  ought  not  to  have  escaped  her  in  such  a  situation. 
If  they  meant,  by  such  a  situation,  one  so  public,  it 
must  be  also  recollected  that  it  was  a  situation  of 
excessive  agitation ;  but  if  they  alluded  to  the  horrors 
of  the  moment,  no  situation  more  naturally  opens  the 
heart  to  affection  and  confiding  love  than  the  recoil 
from  scenes  of  exquisite  terror. 

An  examination  went  on  that  night  before  the 
magistrates,  but  all  was  dark;  although  suspicion 
attached  to  a  negro,  named  Aaron,  who  had  occa- 
sionally been  employed  in  menial  services  by  the  family, 
and  had  been  in  the  house  immediately  before  the 
murder.  The  circumstances  were  such  as  to  leave  every 
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man  in  utter  perplexity  as  to  the  presumption  for  and 
against  him.  His  mode  of  defending  himself,  and  his 
general  deportment,  were  marked  by  the  coolest,  nay, 
the  most  sneering  indifference.  The  first  thing  he  did, 
on  being  acquainted  with  the  suspicions  against  himself, 
was  to  laugh  ferociously,  and,  to  all  appearance,  most 
cordially  and  unaffectedly.  He  demanded  whether  a 
poor  man,  like  himself,  would  have  left  so  much 
wealth  as  lay  scattered  abroad  in  that  house,  gold 
repeaters,  massy  plate,  gold  snuff-boxes,  untouched1? 
That  argument,  certainly,  weighed  much  in  his 
favour.  And  yet  again  it  was  turned  against  him 
— for  a  magistrate  asked  him  how  he  happened 
to  know  already  that  nothing  had  been  touched  ? 
True  it  was,  and  a  fact  which  had  puzzled,  no  less 
than  it  had  awed  the  magistrates,  that  upon  their 
examination  of  the  premises  many  rich  articles  of 
bijouterie,  jewellery,  and  personal  ornaments,  had  been 
found  lying  underanged,  and  apparently  in  their  usual 
situations  ;  articles  so  portable  that  in  the  very  hastiest 
flight  some  might  have  been  carried  off.  In  particular, 
there  was  a  crucifix  of  gold,  enriched  with  jewels,  so 
large  and  rare,  that  of  itself  it  would  have  constituted  a 
prize  of  great  magnitude.  Yet  this  was  left  untouched, 
though  suspended  in  a  little  oratory  that  had  been 
magnificently  adorned  by  the  elder  of  the  maiden  sisters  ; 
there  was  an  altar,  in  itself  a  splendid  object,  furnished 
with  every  article  of  the  most  costly  material  and  work- 
manship, for  the  private  celebration  of  mass.  This 
crucifix,  as  well  as  everything  else  in  the  little  closet, 
must  have  been  seen  by  one,  at  least,  of  the  murderous 
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party ;  for  hither  had  one  of  the  ladies  fled ;  hither  had 
one  of  the  murderers  pursued ;  she  had  clasped  the 
golden  pillars  which  supported  the  altar ;  had  turned, 
perhaps,  her  dying  looks  upon  the  crucifix  ;  for  there, 
with  one  arm  still  wreathed  about  the  altar  foot,  though 
in  her  agony  she  had  turned  round  upon  her  face,  did 
the  elder  sister  lie  when  the  magistrates  first  broke  open 
the  street  door.  And  upon  the  beautiful  parquet,  or 
inlaid  floor  which  ran  round  the  room,  were  still  im- 
pressed the  footsteps  of  the  murderer.  These,  it  was 
hoped,  might  furnish  a  clue  to  the  discovery  of  one  at 
least  among  the  murderous  band.  They  were  rather 
difficult  to  trace  accurately ;  those  parts  of  the  traces 
which  lay  upon  the  black  tessellce  being  less  distinct  in 
the  outline  than  the  others  upon  the  white  or  coloured. 
Most  unquestionably,  so  far  as  this  went,  it  furnished  a 
negative  circumstance  in  favour  of  the  negro,  for  the 
footsteps  were  very  different  in  outline  from  his,  and 
smaller,  for  Aaron  was  a  man  of  colossal  build.  And  as 
to  his  knowledge  of  the  state  in  which  the  premises  had 
been  found,  and  his  having  so  familiarly  relied  upon  the 
fact  of  no  robbery  having  taken  place  as  an  argument  on 
his  own  behalf — he  contended  that  he  had  himself  been 
amongst  the  crowd  that  pushed  into  the  house  along 
with  the  magistrates  ;  that,  from  his  previous  acquaint- 
ance with  the  rooms  and  their  ordinary  condition,  a 
glance  of  the  eye  had  been  sufficient  for  him  to  ascer- 
tain the  undisturbed  condition  of  all  the  valuable  pro- 
perty most  obvious  to  the  grasp  of  a  robber  ;  that,  in 
fact,  he  had  seen  enough  for  his  argument  before  he  and 
the  rest  of  the  mob  had  been  ejected  by  the  magistrates  ; 
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but  finally,  that,  independently  of  all  this,  he  had 
heard  both  the  officers,  as  they  conducted  him,  and 
all  the  tumultuous  gatherings  of  people  in  the  street 
arguing  for  the  mysteriousness  of  the  bloody  transac- 
tion upon  that  very  circumstance  of  so  much  gold, 
silver,  and  jewels  being  left  behind  untouched. 

In  six  weeks  or  less  from  the  date  of  this  terrific 
event,  the  negro  was  set  at  liberty  by  a  majority  of 
voices  amongst  the  magistrates.  In  that  short  interval 
other  events  had  occurred,  no  less  terrific  and  mysteri- 
ous. In  this  first  murder,  though  the  motive  was  dark 
and  unintelligible,  yet  the  agency  was  not  so  ;  ordinary 
assassins  apparently,  and  with  ordinary  means,  had 
assailed  a  helpless  and  an  unprepared  family  ;  had  separ- 
ated them  ;  attacked  them  singly  in  flight  (for  in  this 
first  case  all  but  one  of  the  murdered  persons  appeared  to 
have  been  making  for  the  street  door) ;  and  in  all  this 
there  was  no  subject  for  wonder,  except  the  original  one 
as  to  the  motive.  But  now  came  a  series  of  cases 
destined  to  fling  this  earliest  murder  into  the  shade. 
Nobody  could  now  be  unprepared ;  and  yet  the  tra- 
gedies, henceforwards,  which  passed  before  us,  one  by 
one,  in  sad,  leisurely,  or  in  terrific  groups,  seemed  to 
argue  a  lethargy  like  that  of  apoplexy  in  the  victims, 
one  and  all.  The  very  midnight  of  mysterious  awe  fell 
upon  all  minds. 

Three  weeks  had  passed  since  the  murder  at  Mr. 
Weishaupt's — three  weeks  the  most  agitated  that  had 
been  known  in  this  sequestered  city.  We  felt  our- 
selves solitary,  and  thrown  upon  our  own  resources  ;  all 
combination  with  other  towns  being  unavailing  from 
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their  great  distance.  Our  situation  was  no  ordinary  one. 
Had  there  been  some  mysterious  robbers  amongst  us, 
the  chances  of  a  visit,  divided  amongst  so  many,  would 
have  been  too  small  to  distress  the  most  timid ;  whilst 
to  young  and  high-spirited  people,  with  courage  to  spare 
for  ordinary  trials,  such  a  state  of  expectation  would 
have  sent  pulses  of  pleasurable  anxiety  amongst  the 
nerves.  But  murderers  !  exterminating  murderers  !  — 
clothed  in  mystery  and  utter  darkness — these  were  ob- 
jects too  terrific  for  any  family  to  contemplate  with  for- 
titude. Had  these  very  murderers  added  to  their 
functions  those  of  robbery,  they  would  have  become  less 
terrific ;  nine  out  of  every  ten  would  have  found  them- 
selves discharged,  as  it  were,  from  the  roll  of  those  who 
were  liable  to  a  visit ;  while  such  as  knew  themselves 
liable  wo  aid  have  had  warning  of  their  danger  in  the 
fact  of  being  rich ;  and  would,  from  the  very  riches  which 
constituted  that  danger,  have  derived  the  means  of  re- 
pelling it.  But,  as  things  were,  no  man  could  guess 
what  it  was  that  must  make  him  obnoxious  to  the  mur- 
derers. Imagination  exhausted  itself  in  vain  guesses 
at  the  causes  which  could  by  possibility  have  made 
the  poor  Weishaupts  objects  of  such  hatred  to  any  man. 
True,  they  were  bigoted  in  a  degree  which  indicated 
feebleness  of  intellect ;  but  that  wounded  no  man  in 
particular,  whilst  to  many  it  recommended  them.  True, 
their  charity  was  narrow  and  exclusive,  but  to  those  of 
their  own  religious  body  it  expanded  munificently  ;  and, 
being  rich  beyond  their  wants,  or  any  means  of  employ- 
ing wealth  which  their  gloomy  asceticism  allowed,  they 
had  the  power  of  doing  a  great  deal  of  good  amongst  the 
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indigent  Papists  of  the  suburbs.  As  to  the  old  gentle- 
man and  his  wife,  their  infirmities  confined  them  to  the 
house.  Nobody  remembered  to  have  seen  them  abroad 
for  years.  How,  therefore,  or  when,  could  they  have 
made  an  enemy?  And,  with  respect  to  the  maiden 
sisters  of  Mr.  Weishaupt,  they  were  simply  weak-minded 
persons,  now  and  then  too  censorious,  but  not  placed  in 
a  situation  to  incur  serious  anger  from  any  quarter,  and 
too  little  heard  of  in  society  to  occupy  much  of  any- 
body's attention. 

Conceive,  then,  that  three  weeks  have  passed  away, 
that  the  poor  Weishaupts  have  been  laid  in  that  narrow 
sanctuary  which  no  murderer's  voice  will  ever  violate. 
Quiet  has  not  returned  to  us,  but  the  first  flutterings  of 
panic  have  subsided.  People  are  beginning  to  respire 
freely  again  ;  and  such  another  space  of  time  would  have 
cicatrised  our  wounds — when,  hark  !  a  church-bell  rings 
out  a  loud  alarm  ; — the  night  is  starlight  and  frosty — 
the  iron  notes  are  heard,  clear,  solemn,  but  agitated. 
What  could  this  mean  1  I  hurried  to  a  room  over  the 
porter's  lodge,  and,  opening  the  window,  I  cried  out  to 
a  man  passing  hastily  below — "  What,  in  God's  name, 
is  the  meaning  of  this  ?"  It  was  a  watchman  belonging 
to  our  district.  I  knew  his  voice,  he  knew  mine,  and  he 
replied  in  great  agitation — 

"  It  is  another  murder,  sir,  at  the  old  town -coun- 
cillor's, Albernass  ;  and  this  time  they  have  made  a  clear 
house  of  it." 

"  God  preserve  us  !  Has  a  curse  been  pronounced 
upon  this  city  1  What  can  be  done  1  What  are  the 
magistrates  going  to  do  1" 
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"  I  don't  know,  sir.  I  have  orders  to  run  to  the 
Black  Friars,  where  another  meeting  is  gathering.  Shall 
I  say  you  will  attend,  sir  ? " 

"  Yes — no — stop  a  little.  No  matter,  you  may  go  on ; 
I'll  follow  immediately." 

I  went  instantly  to  Maximilian's  room.  He  was  lying 
asleep  on  a  sofa,  at  which  I  was  not  surprised,  for  there 
had  been  a  severe  stag-chase  in  the  morning.  Even  at 
this  moment,  I  found  myself  arrested  by  two  objects, 
and  I  paused  to  survey  them.  One  was  Maximilian 
himself.  A  person  so  mysterious  took  precedency  of 
other  interests  even  at  a  time  like  this  ;  and  especially 
by  his  features,  which,  composed  in  profound  sleep,  as 
sometimes  happens,  assumed  a  new  expression — which 
arrested  me  chiefly  by  awaking  some  confused  remem- 
brance of  the  same  features  seen  under  other  circum- 
stances and  in  times  long  past ;  but  where  ?  This  was 
what  I  could  not  recollect,  though  once  before  a  thought 
of  the  same  sort  had  crossed  my  mind.  The  other  object 
of  my  interest  was  a  miniature,  which  Maximilian  was 
holding  in  his  hand.  He  had  gone  to  sleep  apparently 
looking  at  this  picture  ;  and  the  hand  which  held  it  had 
slipped  down  upon  the  sofa,  so  that  it  was  in  danger  of 
falling.  I  released  the  miniature  from  his  hand,  and 
surveyed  it  attentively  ;  it  represented  a  lady  of  sunny 
Oriental  complexion,  and  features  the  most  noble  that  it 
is  possible  to  conceive.  One  might  have  imagined  such 
a  lady,  with  her  raven  locks  and  imperial  eyes,  to  be  the 
favourite  sultana  of  some  Amurath  or  Mahomet.  What 
was  she  to  Maximilian,  or  what  had  she  been  1  For,  by 
the  tear  which  I  had  once  seen  him  drop  upon  this 
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miniature  when  lie  believed  himself  unobserved,  I  con« 
jectured  that  her  dark  tresses  were  already  laid  low, 
and  her  name  among  the  list  of  vanished  things.  Pro- 
bably she  was  his  mother,  for  the  dress  was  rich  with 
pearls,  and  evidently  that  of  a  person  in  the  highest 
rank  of  court  beauties.  I  sighed  as  I  thought  of  the 
stern  melancholy  of  her  son,  if  Maximilian  were  he,  as 
connected,  probably,  with  the  fate  and  fortunes  of  this 
majestic  beauty ;  somewhat  haughty,  perhaps,  in  the 
expression  of  her  fine  features,  but  still  noble — generous 
— confiding.  Laying  the  picture  on  the  table,  I  awoke 
Maximilian  and  told  him  of  the  dreadful  news.  He  lis- 
tened attentively,  made  no  remark,  but  proposed  that 
we  should  go  together  to  the  meeting  of  our  quarter  at 
the  Black  Friars.  He  coloured  upon  observing  the 
miniature  on  the  table,  and,  therefore,  I  frankly  told  him 
in  what  situation  I  had  found  it,  and  that  I  had  taken 
the  liberty  of  admiring  it  for  a  few  moments.  He  pressed 
it  tenderly  to  his  lips,  sighed  heavily,  and  we  walked 
away  together. 

I  pass  over  the  frenzied  state  of  feeling  in  which  we 
found  the  meeting.  Fear,  or  rather  horror,  did  not 
promote  harmony ;  many  quarrelled  with  each  other  in 
discussing  the  suggestions  brought  forward,  and  Maxi- 
milian was  the  only  person  attended  to  ;  he  proposed 
a  nightly  mounted  patrol  for  every  district.  And,  in 
particular,  he  offered,  as  being  himself  a  member  of 
the  University,  that  the  students  should  form  them- 
selves into  a  guard,  and  go  out  by  rotation  to  keep 
watch  and  ward  from  sunset  to  sunrise.  Arrange- 
ments were  made  towards  that  object  by  the  few 
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people  who  retained  possession  of  their  senses,  and  for 
the  present  we  separated. 

Never,  in  fact,  did  any  events  so  keenly  try  the 
difference  between  man  and  man.  Some  started  up 
into  heroes  under  the  excitement.  Some,  alas  for  the 
dignity  of  Man !  drooped  into  helpless  imbecility. 
Women,  in  some  cases,  rose  superior  to  men,  but  yet 
not  so  often  as  might  have  happened  under  a  less 
mysterious  danger.  A  woman  is  not  unwomanly,  be- 
cause she  affronts  danger  boldly.  But  I  have  remarked, 
with  respect  to  female  courage,  that  it  requires,  more 
than  that  of  men,  to  be  sustained  by  hope  ;  and  that  it 
droops  more  certainly  in  the  presence  of  a  mysterious 
danger.  The  fancy  of  women  is  more  active,  if  not 
stronger,  and  it  influences  more  directly  the  physical 
nature.  In  this  case  few  were  the  women  who  made 
even  a  show  of  defying  the  danger.  On  the  contrary, 
with  tJiem  fear  took  the  form  of  sadness  ;  while  with 
many  of  the  men  it  took  that  of  wrath. 

And  how  did  the  Russian  guardsman  conduct  him- 
self amidst  this  panic  1  Many  were  surprised  at  his 
behaviour ;  some  complained  of  it  \  I  did  neither.  He 
took  a  reasonable  interest  in  each  separate  case,  listened 
to  the  details  with  attention,  and,  in  the  examination 
of  persons  able  to  furnish  evidence,  never  failed  to 
suggest  judicious  questions.  But  still  he  manifested  a 
coolness  almost  amounting  to  carelessness,  which  to 
many  appeared  revolting.  But  these  people  I  desired 
to  notice  that  all  the  other  military  students,  who  had 
been  long  in  the  army,  felt  exactly  in  the  same  way. 
In  fact,  the  military  service  of  Christendom,  for  the 
VOL.  xvi  x 
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last  ten  years,  had  been  anything  but  a  parade  service ; 
and  to  those,  therefore,  who  were  familiar  with  every 
form  of  horrid  butchery,  the  mere  outside  horrors  of 
death  had  lost  much  of  their  terror.  In  the  recent 
murder,  there  had  not  been  much  to  call  forth  sym- 
pathy. The  family  consisted  of  two  old  bachelors,  two 
sisters,  and  one  grand-niece.  The  niece  was  absent  on 
a  visit,  and  the  two  old  men  were  cynical  misers,  to 
whom  little  personal  interest  attached.  Still,  in  this 
case  as  in  that  of  the  Weishaupts,  the  same  twofold 
mystery  confounded  the  public  mind ;  the  mystery  of 
the  how,  and  the  profounder  mystery  of  the  why. 
Here,  again,  no  atom  of  property  was  taken,  though 
both  the  misers  had  hordes  of  ducats  and  English 
guineas  in  the  very  room  where  they  died.  Their 
bias,  again,  though  of  an  unpopular  character,  had 
rather  availed  to  make  them  unknown  than  to  make 
them  hateful.  In  one  point  this  case  differed  memor- 
ably from  the  other — that,  instead  of  falling  helpless 
or  flying  victims  (as  the  Weishaupts  had  done),  these 
old  men,  strong,  resolute,  and  not  so  much  taken  by 
surprise,  left  proofs  that  they  had  made  a  desperate 
defence.  The  furniture  was  partly  smashed  to  pieces, 
and  the  other  details  furnished  evidence  still  more  re- 
volting of  the  acharnement  with  which  the  struggle 
had  been  maintained.  In  fact,  with  them  a  surprise 
must  have  been  impracticable,  as  they  admitted  no- 
body into  their  house  on  visiting  terms.  It  was 
thought  singular  that  from  each  of  these  domestic 
tragedies  a  benefit  of  the  same  sort  should  result  to 
young  persons  standing  in  nearly  the  same  relation. 
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The  girl  who  gave  the  alarm  at  the  ball,  with  two 
little  sisters,  and  a  little  orphan  nephew,  their  cousin, 
divided  the  very  large  inheritance  of  the  Weishaupts ; 
and  in  this  latter  case  the  accumulated  savings  of  two 
long  lives  all  vested  in  the  person  of  the  amiable 
grand-niece. 

But  now,  as  if  in  mockery  of  all  our  anxious  con- 
sultations and  elaborate  devices,  three  fresh  murders 
took  place  on  the  two  consecutive  nights  succeeding 
these  new  arrangements.  And  in  one  case,  as  nearly 
as  time  could  be  noted,  the  mounted  patrol  must  have 
been  within  call  at  the  very  moment  when  the  awful 
work  was  going  on.  I  shall  not  dwell  much  upon 
them ;  but  a  few  circumstances  are  too  interesting  to 
be  passed  over.  The  earliest  case  on  the  first  of  the 
two  nights  was  that  of  a  currier.  He  was  fifty  years 
old ;  not  rich,  but  well  off.  His  first  wife  was  dead, 
and  his  daughters  by  her  were  married  away  from  their 
father's  house.  He  had  married  a  second  wife,  but, 
having  no  children  by  her,  and  keeping  no  servants,  it 
is  probable  that,  but  for  an  accident,  no  third  person 
would  have  been  in  the  house  at  the  time  when  the 
murderers  got  admittance.  About  seven  o'clock  a  way- 
faring man,  a  journeyman  currier,  who,  according  to 
our  German  system,  was  now  in  his  wanderjahre,  en- 
tered the  city  from  the  forest.  At  the  gate  he  made 
some  inquiries  about  the  curriers  and  tanners  of  our 
town ;  and,  agreeably  to  the  information  he  received, 
made  his  way  to  this  Mr.  Heinberg's.  Mr.  Heinberg 
refused  to  admit  him,  until  he  mentioned  his  errand, 
and  pushed  below  the  door  a  letter  of  recommendatioD 
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from  a  Silesian  correspondent,  describing  him  as  an 
excellent  and  steady  workman.  Wanting  such  a  man, 
and  satisfied  by  the  answers  returned  that  he  was  what 
he  represented  himself,  Mr.  Heinberg  unbolted  his  door 
and  admitted  him.  Then,  after  slipping  the  bolt  into 
its  place,  he  bade  him  sit  to  the  fire  ;  brought  him  a 
glass  of  beer ;  conversed  with  him  for  ten  minutes ; 
and  said,  "  You  had  better  stay  here  to-night ;  I'll  tell 
you  why  afterwards  ;  but  now  I'll  step  up  stairs  and 
ask  my  wife  whether  she  can  make  up  a  bed  for  you ; 
and  do  you  mind  the  door  whilst  I'm  away."  So  say- 
ing, he  went  out  of  the  room.  Not  one  minute  had  he 
been  gone,  when  there  came  a  gentle  knock  at  the 
door.  It  was  raining  heavily,  and  being  a  stranger  to 
the  city,  not  dreaming  that  in  any  crowded  town  such 
a  state  of  things  could  exist  as  really  did  in  this,  the 
young  man,  without  hesitation,  admitted  the  person 
knocking.  He  has  declared  since — but,  perhaps,  con- 
founding the  feelings  gained  from  better  knowledge 
with  the  feelings  of  the  moment — that  from  the  mo- 
ment he  drew  the  bolt  he  had  a  misgiving  that  he  had 
done  wrong.  A  man  entered  in  a  horseman's  cloak,  and 
so  muffled  up  that  the  journeyman  could  discover  none 
of  his  features.  In  a  low  tone,  the  stranger  said, 
"Where's  Heinberg ?"  "  Up-stairs."  "Call  him 
down  then."  The  journeyman  went  to  the  door  by 
which  Mr.  Heinberg  had  left  him,  and  called,  "  Mr. 
Heinberg,  here's  one  wanting  you ! "  Mr.  Heinberg 
heard  him,  for  the  man  could  distinctly  catch  these 
words,  "  God  bless  me  !  has  the  man  opened  the  door  ? 
Oh,  the  traitor !  I  see  it."  Upon  this,  he  felt  more 
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and  more  consternation,  though  not  knowing  why. 
Just  then  he  heard  a  sound  of  feet  behind  him.  On 
turning  round,  he  beheld  three  more  men  in  the  room : 
one  was  fastening  the  outer  door ;  one  was  drawing 
some  arms  from  a  cupboard ;  and  two  others  were 
whispering  together.  He  himself  was  disturbed  and 
perplexed,  and  felt  that  all  was  not  right.  Such  was 
his  confusion,  that  either  all  the  men's  faces  must  have 
been  muffled  up,  or  at  least  he  remembered  nothing 
distinctly  but  one  fierce  pair  of  eyes  glaring  upon  him. 
Then,  before  he  could  look  round,  came  a  man  from 
behind  and  threw  a  sack  over  his  head,  which  was 
drawn  tight  about  his  waist,  so  as  to  confine  his  arms, 
as  well  as  to  impede  his  hearing  in  part,  and  his  voice 
altogether.  He  was  then  pushed  into  a  room;  but 
previously  he  had  heard  a  rush  up -stairs,  and  words 
like  those  of  a  person  exulting,  and  then  a  door  closed  ; 
once  it  opened,  and  he  could  distinguish  the  words  in 
one  voice  —  "  and  for  that  I "  to  which  another  voice 
replied,  in  tones  that  made  his  heart  quake — "  Ay,  for 
that,  sir."  And  then  the  same  voice  went  on  rapidly 
to  say,  "  Oh,  dog  !  could  you  hope  " — at  which  word 
the  door  closed  again.  Once  he  thought  that  he  heard 
a  scuffle,  and  he  was  sure  that  he  heard  the  sound  of 
feet,  as  if  rushing  from  one  corner  of  a  room  to  another. 
But  then  all  was  hushed  and  still  for  about  six  or  seven 
minutes,  until  a  voice  close  to  his  ear  said,  "  Now,  wait 
quietly  till  some  persons  come  in  to  release  you.  This 
will  happen  within  half-an-hour."  Accordingly,  in 
less  than  that  time,  he  again  heard  the  sound  of  feet 
within  the  house,  his  own  bandages  were  liberated. 
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and  he  was  brought  to  tell  his  story  at  the  police-office. 
Mr.  Hemberg  was  found  in  his  bed-room.  He  had 
died  by  strangulation,  and  the  cord  was  still  tightened 
about  his  neck.  During  the  whole  dreadful  scene,  his 
youthful  wife  had  been  locked  into  a  closet,  where  she 
heard  or  saw  nothing. 

In  the  second  case,  the  object  of  vengeance  was 
again  an  elderly  man.  Of  the  ordinary  family,  all 
were  absent  at  a  country  house  except  the  master  and 
a  female  servant.  She  was  a  woman  of  courage,  and 
blessed  with  the  firmest  nerves ;  so  that  she  might 
have  been  relied  on  for  reporting  accurately  everything 
seen  or  heard.  But  things  took  another  course.  The 
first  warning  that  she  had  of  the  murderers'  presence 
was  from  their  steps  and  voices  already  in  the  hall. 
She  heard  her  master  run  hastily  into  the  hall,  crying 
out,  "Lord  Jesus! — Mary,  Mary,  save  me!"  The 
servant  resolved  to  give  what  aid  she  could,  seized  a 
large  poker,  and  was  hurrying  to  his  assistance,  when 
she  found  that  they  had  nailed  up  the  door  of  com- 
munication at  the  head  of  the  stairs.  What  passed 
after  this  she  could  not  tell ;  for,  when  the  impulse  of 
intrepid  fidelity  had  been  balked,  and  she  found  that 
her  own  safety  was  provided  for,  by  means  which 
made  it  impossible  to  aid  a  poor  fellow-creature  who 
had  just  invoked  her  name,  the  generous-hearted 
creature  was  overcome  by  anguish  of  mind,  and  sank 
down  on  the  stair,  where  she  lay,  unconscious  of  all 
that  succeeded,  until  she  'found  herself  raised  in  the 
arms  of  a  mob  who  had  entered  the  house.  And  how 
came  they  to  have  entered  ?  In  a  way  characteristically 
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dreadful.  The  night  was  star-lit;  the  patrols  had 
perambulated  the  street  without  noticing  anything 
suspicious,  when  two  foot-passengers,  who  were  follow- 
ing in  their  rear,  observed  a  dark-coloured  stream 
traversing  the  causeway.  One  of  them  at  the  same 
instant,  tracing  the  stream  backwards  with  his  eyes, 
observed  that  it  flowed  from  under  the  door  of  Mr. 
Miinzer,  and,  dipping  his  finger  in  the  trickling  fluid, 
he  held  ;it  up  to  the  lamp-light,  yelling  out  at  the 
moment,  "Why,  this  is  blood  1"  It  was  so  indeed, 
and  it  was  yet  warm.  The  other  saw,  heard,  and,  like 
an  arrow,  flew  after  the  horse-patrol,  then  in  the  act 
of  turning  the  corner.  One  cry,  full  of  meaning,  was 
sufficient  for  ears  full  of  expectation.  The  horsemen 
pulled  up,  wheeled,  and  in  another  moment  reined  up 
at  Mr.  Miinzer's  door.  The  crowd,  gathering  like  the 
drifting  of  snow,  supplied  implements .  which  soon 
forced  the  chains  of  the  door,  and  all  other  obstacles. 
But  the  murderous  party  had  escaped,  and  all  traces  of 
their  persons  had  vanished,  as  usual. 

Earely  did  any  case  occur  without  some  peculiarity 
more  or  less  interesting.  In  that  which  happened  on 
the  following  night,  making  the  fifth  in  the  series,  an 
impressive  incident  varied  the  monotony  of  horrors. 
In  this  case  the  parties  aimed  at  were  two  elderly 
ladies,  who  conducted  a  female  boarding-school.  None 
of  the  pupils  had,  as  yet,  returned  to  school  from  their 
vacation ;  but  two  sisters,  young  girls  of  thirteen  and 
sixteen,  coming  from  a  distance,  had  stayed  at  school 
throughout  the  Christmas  holidays.  It  was  the 
youngest  of  these  who  gave  the  only  evidence  of  any 
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value,  and  one  which  added  a  new  feature  of  alarm  to 
the  existing  panic.  Thus  it  was  that  her  testimony 
was  given  : — On  the  day  before  the  murder,  she  and 
her  sister  were  sitting  with  the  old  ladies  in  a  room 
fronting  to  the  street ;  the  elder  ladies  were  reading, 
the  young  ones  drawing.  Louisa,  the  youngest,  never 
had  her  ear  inattentive  to  the  slightest  sound,  and  once 
it  struck  her  that  she  heard  the  creaking  of  a  foot 
upon  the  stairs.  She  said  nothing,  but  slipping  out  of 
the  room,  she  ascertained  that  the  two  female  servants 
were  in  the  kitchen,  and  could  not  have  been  absent ; 
that  all  the  doors  and  windows,  by  which  ingress  was 
possible,  were  not  only  locked,  but  bolted  and  barred, 
a  fact  which  excluded  all  possibility  of  invasion  by 
means  of  false  keys.  Still,  she  felt  persuaded  that  she 
had  heard  the  sound  of  a  heavy  foot  upon  the  stairs. 
It  was,  however,  daylight,  and  this  gave  her  confi- 
dence, so  that,  without  communicating  her  alarm  to 
anybody,  she  found  courage  to  traverse  the  house  in 
every  direction,  and,  as  nothing  was  either  seen  or 
heard,  she  concluded  that  her  ears  had  been  too  sensi- 
tively awake.  Yet  that  night,  as  she  lay  in  bed,  dim 
terrors  assailed  her,  especially  because  she  considered 
that,  in  so  large  a  house,  some  closet  or  other  might 
have  been  overlooked,  and,  in  particular,  she  did  not 
remember  to  have  examined  one  or  two  chests  in 
which  a  man  could  have  lain  concealed.  Through  the 
greater  part  of  the  night  she  lay  awake,  but  as  one  of 
the  town  clocks  struck  four,  she  dismissed  her  anxieties, 
and  fell  asleep.  The  next  day,  wearied  with  this 
unusual  watching,  she  proposed  to  her  sister  that  they 
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should  go  to  bed  earlier  than  usual.  This  they  did ; 
and  on  their  way  up-stairs,  Louisa  happened  to  think 
suddenly  of  a  heavy  cloak,  which  would  improve  the 
coverings  of  her  bed  against  the  severity  of  the  night. 
The  cloak  was  hanging  up  in  a  closet  within  a  closet, 
both  leading  off  from  a  large  room  used  as  the  young 
ladies'  dancing-school.  These  closets  she  had  examined 
on  the  previous  day,  and  therefore  she  felt  no  particu- 
lar alarm  at  this  moment.  The  cloak  was  the  first 
article  which  met  her  sight ;  it  was  suspended  from  a 
hook  in  the  wall,  and  close  to  the  door.  She  took  it 
down,  but,  in  doing  so,  exposed  part  of  the  wall  and 
of  the  floor,  which  its  folds  had  previously  concealed. 
Turning  away  hastily,  the  chances  were  that  she  had 
gone  without  making  any  discovery.  In  the  act  of 
turning,  however,  her  light  fell  brightly  on  a  man's 
foot  and  leg.  Matchless  was  her  presence  of  mind ; 
having  previously  been  humming  an  air,  she  continued 
to  do  so.  But  now  came  the  trial ;  her  sister  was  bend- 
ing her  steps  to  the  same  closet.  If  she  suffered  her 
to  do  so,  Lottchen  would  stumble  on  the  same 
discovery,  and  expire  of  fright.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  she  gave  her  a  hint,  Lottchen  would  either  fail  to 
understand  her,  or,  gaining  but  a  glimpse  of  her 
meaning,  would  shriek  aloud,  or  by  some  equally 
decisive  expression,  convey  the  fatal  news  to  the 
assassin  that  he  had  been  discovered.  In  this 
torturing  dilemma  fear  prompted  an  expedient,  which 
to  Lottchen  appeared  madness,  and  to  Louisa  herself 
the  act  of  a  sibyl  instinct  with  blind  inspiration. 
"  Here,"  said  she,  "  is  our  dancing-room.  When  shall 
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we  all  meet  and  dance  again  together?"  Saying 
which,  she  commenced  a  wild  dance,  whirling  her 
candle  round  her  head  until  the  motion  extinguished 
it ;  then,  eddying  round  her  sister  in  narrowing  circles, 
she  seized  Lottchen's  candle  also,  blew  it  out,  and 
then  interrupted  her  own  singing  to  attempt  a  laugh. 
But  the  laugh  was  hysterical.  The  darkness,  however, 
favoured  her ;  and,  seizing  her  sister's  arm,  she  forced 
her  along,  whispering,  "Come,  come,  come  !"  Lottchen 
could  not  be  so  dull  as  entirely  to  misunderstand  her. 
She  suffered  herself  to  be  led  up  the  first  flight  of 
stairs,  at  the  head  of  which  was  a  room  looking  into 
the  street.  In  this  they  would  have  gained  an  asylum, 
for  the  door  had  a  strong  bolt.  But  as  they  were  on 
the  last  steps  of  the  landing,  they  could  hear  the  hard 
breathing  and  long  strides  of  the  murderer  ascending 
behind  them.  He  had  watched  them  through  a 
crevice,  and  had  been  satisfied,  by  the  hysterical 
laugh  of  Louisa,  that  she  had  seen  him.  In  the  dark- 
ness he  could  not  follow  fast,  from  ignorance  of  the 
localities,  until  he  found  himself  upon  the  stairs. 
Louisa,  dragging  her  sister  along,  felt  strong  as  with 
the  strength  of  lunacy,  but  Lottchen  hung  like  a 
weight  of  lead  upon  her.  She  rushed  into  the  room  ; 
but,  at  the  very  entrance,  Lottchen  fell.  At  that 
moment  the  assassin  exchanged  his  stealthy  pace  for  a 
loud  clattering  ascent.  Already  he  was  on  the  topmost 
stair — already  he  was  throwing  himself  at  a  bound 
against  the  door,  when  Louisa,  having  dragged  her 
sister  into  the  room,  closed  the  door  and  sent  the 
bolt  home  in  the  very  instant  that  the  murderer's 
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hand  came  into  contact  with  the  handle.  Then,  from 
the  violence  of  her  emotions,  she  fell  down  in  a  fit, 
with  her  arm  round  the  sister  whom  she  had  saved. 

How  long  they  lay  in  this  state  neither  ever  knew. 
The  two  old  ladies  had  rushed  up  stairs  on  hearing  the 
tumult.  Other  persons  had  been  concealed  in  other 
parts  of  the  house.  The  servants  found  themselves 
suddenly  locked  in,  and  were  not  sorry  to  be  saved 
from  a  collision  which  involved  so  awful  a  danger.  The 
old  ladies  had  rushed,  side  by  side,  into  the  very  centre 
of  those  who  were  seeking  them.  Eetreat  was  impos- 
sible ;  two  persons  at  least  were  heard  following  them 
up-stairs.  Something  like  a  shrieking  expostulation 
and  counter-expostulation  went  on  between  the  ladies 
and  the  murderers — then  came  louder  voices — then  one 
heart-piercing  shriek,  and  then  another — and  then  a 
low  moaning  and  a  dead  silence.  Shortly  afterwards 
was  heard  the  first  crashing  of  the  door  inwards  by  the 
mob  ;  but  the  murderers  had  fled  upon  the  first  alarm, 
and,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  servants,  had  fled  up- 
wards. Examination,  however,  explained  this  :  from  a 
window  in  the  roof,  they  had  passed  to  an  adjoining 
house  recently  left  empty ;  and  here,  as  in  other  cases, 
we  had  proof  how  apt  people  are,  in  the  midst  of  ela- 
borate provisions  against  remote  dangers,  to  neglect 
those  which  are  obvious. 

The  reign  of  terror,  it  may  be  supposed,  had  now 
reached  its  acme.  The  two  old  ladies  were  both  lying 
dead  at  different  points  on  the  staircase,  and,  as  usual,  no 
conjecture  could  be  made  as  to  the  nature  of  the  offence 
which  they  had  given ;  but  that  the  murder  was  a  vin- 
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dictive  one,  the  usual  evidence  remained  behind,  in  the 
proofs  that  no  robbery  had  been  attempted.  Two  new 
features,  however,  were  now  brought  forward  in 
system  of  horrors,  one  of  which  rivetted  the  sense  of 
their  insecurity  to  all  families  occupying  extensive 
houses,  and  other  raised  ill  blood  between  the  city  and 
the  University,  such  as  required  years  to  allay.  The 
first  arose  out  of  the  experience,  now  first  obtained,  that 
these  assassins  pursued  the  plan  of  secreting  themselves 
within  the  house  where  they  meditated  a  murder.  All 
the  care,  therefore,  previously  directed  to  the  securing 
of  doors  and  windows  after  nightfall  appeared  nugatory. 
The  other  feature  brought  to  light  on  this  occasion  was 
vouched  for  by  one  of  the  servants,  who  declared  that 
the  moment  before  the  door  of  the  kitchen  was  fastened 
upon  herself  and  fellow-servant,  she  saw  two  men  in  the 
hall,  one  on  the  point  of  ascending  the  stairs,  the  other 
making  towards  the  kitchen ;  that  she  could  not  distin- 
guish the  faces  of  either,  but  that  both  were  dressed  in 
the  academic  costume  belonging  to  the  students  of  the 
University.  The  consequences  of  such  a  declaration 
need  scarcely  be  mentioned.  Suspicion  settled  upon 
the  students,  who  were  more  numerous  since  the  gene- 
ral peace,  in  a  much  larger  proportion  military,  and  less 
select  or  respectable  than  heretofore.  Still,  no  part  of 
the  mystery  was  cleared  up  by  this  discovery ;  many  of 
the  students  were  poor  enough  to  feel  the  temptation 
that  might  be  offered  by  any  lucrative  system  of  outrage. 
Jealous  and  painful  collusions  were,  in  the  meantime, 
produced ;  and,  during  the  latter  two  months  of  this 
winter,  it  may  be  said  that  our  city  exhibited  the  very 
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anarchy  of  evil  passions.  This  condition  of  things 
lasted  until  the  dawning  of  another  spring. 

It  will  be  supposed  that  communications  were  made 
to  the  Supreme  Government  of  the  land  as  soon  as  the 
murders  in  our  city  were  understood  to  be  no  casual 
occurrences,  but  links  in  a  systematic  series.  Perhaps 
it  might  happen  from  some  other  business  of  a  higher 
kind,  just  then  engaging  the  attention  of  our  governors, 
that  our  representations  did  not  make  the  impression 
we  had  expected.  We  could  not,  indeed,  complain  of 
absolute  neglect  from  the  Government :  they  sent  down 
one  or  two  of  their  most  accomplished  police-officers,  and 
they  suggested  some  counsels,  especially  that  we  should 
examine  more  strictly  into  the  quality  of  the  miscel- 
laneous population  who  occupied  our  large  suburb. 
But  they  more  than  hinted,  that  no  necessity  was  seen 
either  for  quartering  troops  upon  us,  or  for  arming  our 
local  magistracy  with  ampler  powers. 

This  correspondence  with  the  central  Government 
occupied  the  month  of  March,  and,  before  that  time,  the 
bloody  system  had  ceased  as  abruptly  as  it  began.  The 
new  police-officer  nattered  himself  that  the  terror  of  his 
name  had  wrought  this  effect;  but  judicious  people 
thought  otherwise.  All,  however,  was  quiet  until  the 
depth  of  summer,  when,  by  way  of  hinting  to  us,  per- 
haps, that  the  dreadful  power  which  clothed  itself  with 
darkness  had  not  expired,  but  was  only  reposing  from 
its  labours,  all  at  once  the  chief  jailor  of  the  city  was 
missing.  He  had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  long 
rides  in  the  forest,  his  present  situation  being  much  of  a 
sinecure.  It  was  011  the  1st  of  July  that  he  was  missed. 
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In  riding  through  the  city  gates  that  morning  he  had 
mentioned  the  direction  which  he  meant  to  pursue ; 
and  the  last  time  he  was  seen  alive  was  in  one  of  the 
forest  avenues  about  eight  miles  from  the  city,  leading 
towards  the  point  he  had  indicated.  This  jailor  was  not 
a  man  to  be  regretted  on  his  own  account ;  his  life  had 
been  a  tissue  of  cruelty  and  brutal  abuse  of  his  powers, 
in  which  he  had  been  too  much  supported  by  the  magis- 
trates, partly  on  the  plea  that  it  was  their  duty  to  back 
their  own  officers  against  all  complainers,  partly,  also,  from 
the  necessities  created  by  the  turbulent  times  for  a  more 
summary  exercise  of  their  magisterial  authority.  No 
man,  therefore,  on  his  own  separate  account,  could  more 
willingly  have  been  spared  than  this  brutal  jailor ;  and 
it  was  a  general  remark,  that,  had  the  murderous  band 
within  our  walls  swept  away  this  man  only,  they  would 
have  merited  the  public  gratitude  as  purifiers  from  a 
public  nuisance.  But  was  it  certain  that  the  jailor  had 
died  by  the  same  hands  as  had  so  deeply  afflicted  the 
peace  of  our  city  during  the  winter  1  or,  indeed,  that  he 
had  been  murdered  at  all  ?  The  forest  was  too  exten- 
sive to  be  searched ;  and  it  was  possible  that  he  might 
have  met  with  some  fatal  accident.  His  horse  had  re- 
turned to  the  city  gates  in  the  night,  and  was  found  there 
in  the  morning.  Nobody,  however,  for  months,  could 
give  information  about  his  rider ;  and  it  seemed  probable 
that  he  would  not  be  discovered  until  the  autumn  and 
the  winter  should  again  carry  the  sportsman  into  every 
thicket  and  dingle  of  this  silvan  tract.  One  person  only 
seemed  to  have  more  knowledge  on  this  subject  than 
others,  and  that  was  poor  Ferdinand  von  Harrelstein. 
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He  was  now  a  mere  ruin  of  what  he  had  once  been,  both 
as  to  intellect  and  moral  feeling  ;  and  I  observed  him 
frequently  smile  when  the  j ailor  was  mentioned.  "  Wait/' 
he  would  say,  "  till  the  leaves  begin  to  drop  ;  then  you 
will  see  what  fine  fruit  our  forest  bears."  I  did  not 
repeat  these  expressions  to  any  body  except  one  friend, 
who  agreed  with  me  that  the  jailor  had  probably  been 
hanged  in  some  recess  of  the  forest,  which  summer 
veiled  with  its  luxuriant  umbrage ;  and  that  Ferdinand, 
constantly  wandering  in  the  forest,  had  discovered  the 
body :  but  we  both  acquitted  him  of  having  been  an 
accomplice  in  the  murder. 

Meantime,  the  marriage  between  Margaret  Lieben- 
heim  and  Maximilian  was  understood  to  be  drawing 
near.  Yet  one  thing  struck  everybody  with  astonish- 
ment. As  far  as  the  young  people  were  concerned, 
nobody  could  doubt  that  all  was  arranged ;  for  never 
was  happiness  more  perfect  than  that  which  seemed  to 
unite  them.  Margaret  was  the  impersonation  of  May- 
time  and  youthful  rapture ;  even  Maximilian  in  her 
presence  seemed  to  forget  his  gloom;  and  the  worm 
which  gnawed  at  his  heart  was  charmed  asleep  by  the 
music  of  her  voice,  and  the  Paradise  of  her  smiles.  But, 
until  the  autumn  came,  Margaret's  grandfather  had 
never  ceased  to  frown  upon  this  connection,  and  to 
support  the  pretensions  of  Ferdinand.  The  dislike, 
indeed,  seemed  reciprocal  between  him  and  Maximilian. 
Each  avoided  the  other's  company ;  and  as  to  the  old 
man,  he  went  so  far  as  to  speak  sneeringly  of  Maximilian. 
Maximilian  despised  him  too  heartily  to  speak  of  him 
at  all.  When  he  could  not  avoid  meeting  him,  he 
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treated  him  with  a  stern  courtesy,  which  distressed 
Margaret  as  often  as  she  witnessed  it.  She  felt  that 
her  grandfather  had  been  the  aggressor ;  and  she  felt, 
also,  that  he  did  injustice  to  the  merits  of  her  lover. 
But  she  had  a  filial  tenderness  for  the  old  man,  as  the 
father  of  her  sainted  mother,  and  on  his  own  account, 
continually  making  more  claims  on  her  pity,  as  the  decay 
of  his  memory,  and  a  childish  fretfulness  growing  upon 
him  from  day  to  day,  marked  his  increasing  imbecility. 

Equally  mysterious  it  seemed,  that,  about  this  time, 
Miss  Liebenheim  began  to  receive  anonymous  letters, 
written  in  the  darkest  and  most  menacing  terms.  Some 
of  them  she  showed  to  me ;  I  could  not  guess  at  their 
drift.  Evidently  they  glanced  at  Maximilian,  and  bade 
her  beware  of  a  connection  with  him ;  and  dreadful 
things  were  insinuated  about  him.  Could  these  letters 
be  written  by  Ferdinand  ?  Written  they  were  not ;  but 
could  they  be  dictated  by  him  1  Much  I  feared  that 
they  were ;  and  the  more  so  for  one  reason. 

All  at  once,  and  most  inexplicably,  Margaret's  grand- 
father showed  a  total  change  of  opinion  in  his  views  as 
to  her  marriage  ;  instead  of  favouring  Harrelstein's  pre- 
tensions, as  he  had  hitherto  done,  he  now  threw  the 
feeble  weight  of  his  encouragement  into  Maximilian's 
scale  ;  though,  from  the  situation  of  all  the  parties,  no- 
body attached  any  practical  importance  to  the  change 
in  Mr.  Liebenheim's  way  of  thinking.  Nobody  1  Is 
that  true  ?  No  ;  one  person  did  attach  the  greatest 
weight  to  the  change  ;  poor  ruined  Ferdinand  ; — he, 
so  long  as  there  was  one  person  to  take  his  part,  so  long 
as  the  grandfather  of  Margaret  showed  countenance  to 
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himself,  had  still  felt  his  situation  not  utterly  des- 
perate. 

Thus  were  things  situated,  when  in  November,  all  the 
leaves  daily  blowing  off  from  the  woods,  and  leaving 
bare  the  most  secret  haunts  of  the  thickets,  the  body  of 
the  jailor  was  left  exposed  in  the  forest ;  but  not,  as  I 
and  my  friend  had  conjectured,  hanged ;  no  ;  he  had 
died,  apparently,  by  a  more  horrid  death — by  that  of 
crucifixion.  The  tree,  a  remarkable  one,  bore  upon  a 
part  of  its  trunk  this  brief  but  savage  inscription  : — 
"  T.  H.,  jailor  at ;  Crucified,  July  1,  1816." 

A  great  deal  of  talk  went  on  throughout  the  city  upon 
this  discovery  ;  nobody  uttered  one  word  of  regret  on 
account  of  the  wretched  jailor ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
voice  of  vengeance,  rising  up  in  many  a  cottage,  reached 
my  ears  in  every  direction  as  I  walked  abroad.  The 
hatred  in  itself  seemed  horrid  and  unchristian,  and  still 
more  so  after  the  man's  death  ;  but,  though  horrid  and 
fiendish  for  itself,  it  was  much  more  impressive,  con- 
sidered as  the  measure  and  exponent  of  the  damnable 
oppression  which  must  have  existed  to  produce  it. 

At  first  when  the  absence  of  the  jailor  was  a  recent 
occurrence,  and  the  presence  of  the  murderers  amongst 
us  was,  in  consequence,  revived  to  our  anxious  thoughts, 
it  was  an  event  which  few  alluded  to  without  fear.  But 
matters  were  changed  now ;  the  jailor  had  been  dead 
for  months,  and  this  interval,  during  which  the  mur- 
derer's hand  had  slept,  encouraged  everybody  to  hope 
that  the  storm  had  passed  over  our  city  ;  that  peace  had 
returned  to  our  hearths  ;  and  that,  henceforth,  weak- 
ness might  sleep  in  safety,  and  innocence  without 
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anxiety.  Once  more  we  had  peace  within  our  walls, 
and  tranquillity  by  our  firesides.  Again  the  child  went 
to  bed  in  cheerfulness,  and  the  old  man  said  his  prayers 
in  serenity.  Confidence  was  restored ;  peace  was  re- 
established ;  and  once  again  the  sanctity  of  human  life 
became  the  rule  and  the  principle  for  all  human  hands 
amongst  us.  Great  was  the  joy ;  the  happiness  was 
universal. 

Oh,  heavens !  by  what  a  thunderbolt  were  we 
awakened  from  our  security  ! — On  the  night  of  the 
27th  of  December,  half-an-hour,  it  might  be,  after 
twelve  o'clock,  an  alarm  was  given  that  all  was  not 
right  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Liebenheim.  Vast  was  the 
crowd  which  soon  collected  in  breathless  agitation.  In 
two  minutes  a  man  who  had  gone  round  by  the  back 
of  the  house  was  heard  unbarring  Mr.  Liebenheim's 
door  :  he  was  incapable  of  uttering  a  word,  but  his 
gestures,  as  he  threw  the  door  open  and  beckoned  to 
the  crowd,  were  quite  enough.  In  the  hall,  at  the 
further  extremity,  and  as  if  arrested  in  the  act  of 
making  for  the  back,  lay  the  bodies  of  old  Mr.  Lieben- 
heim and  one  of  his  sisters,  an  aged  widow ;  on  the 
stair  lay  another  sister,  younger,  and  unmarried,  but 
upwards  of  sixty.  The  hall  and  lower  flight  of  stairs 
were  floating  with  blood.  Where,  then,  was  Miss 
Liebenheim,  the  grand-daughter?  That  was  the  uni- 
versal cry  ;  for  she  was  beloved  as  generally  as  she  was 
admired.  Had  the  infernal  murderers  been  devilish 
enough  to  break  into  that  temple  of  innocent  and  happy 
life  1 — Every  one  asked  the  question,  and  every  one 
held  his  breath  to  listen ;  but  for  a  few  moments  no 
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one  dared  to  advance ;  for  the  silence  of  the  house  was 
ominous.  At  length  some  one  cried  out,  that  Miss 
Liebenheim  had  that  day  gone  upon  a  visit  to  a  friend, 
whose  house  was  forty  miles  distant  in  the  forest. 
"  Ay,"  replied  another,  "  she  had  settled  to  go  ;  but 
I  heard  that  something  had  stopped  her."  The  sus- 
pense was  now  at  its  height,  and  the  crowd  passed 
from  room  to  room,  but  found  no  traces  of  Miss  Lieben- 
heim. At  length  they  ascended  the  stair,  and  in  the 
very  first  room,  a  small  closet  or  "boudoir,  lay  Margaret, 
with  her  dress  soiled  hideously  with  blood.  The  first 
impression  was  that  she  also  had  been  murdered ;  but, 
on  a  nearer  approach,  she  appeared  to  be  unwounded, 
and  was  manifestly  alive.  Life  had  not  departed,  for 
her  breath  sent  a  haze  over  a  mirror,  but  it  was  sus- 
pended, and  she  was  labouring  in  some  kind  of  fit.  The 
first  act  of  the  crowd  was  to  carry  her  into  the  house  of 
a  friend  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  by  which 
time  medical  assistance  had  crowded  to  the  spot.  Their 
attentions  to  Miss  Liebenheim  had  naturally  deranged 
the  condition  of  things  in  the  little  room,  but  not  before 
many  people  found  time  to  remark  that  one  of  the 
murderers  must  have  carried  her  with  his  bloody  hands 
to  the  sofa  on  which  she  lay,  for  water  had  been 
sprinkled  profusely  over  her  face  and  throat,  and  water 
was  even  placed  ready  to  her  hand,  when  she  might 
happen  to  recover,  upon  a  low  footstool  by  the  side  of 
the  sofa. 

On  the  following  morning,  Maximilian,  who  had  been 
upon  a  hunting  party  in  the  forest,  returned  to  the  city, 
and  immediately  learned  the  news.  I  did  not  see  him 
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for  some  hours  after,  but  lie  then  appeared  to  me 
thoroughly  agitated,  for  the  first  time  I  had  known  him 
to  be  so.  In  the  evening  another  perplexing  piece  of 
intelligence  transpired  with  regard  to  Miss  Liebenheim, 
which  at  first  afflicted  every  friend  of  that  young  lady. 
It  was,  that  she  had  been  seized  with  the  pains  of 
childbirth,  and  delivered  of  a  son,  who,  however,  being 
bom  prematurely,  did  not  live  many  hours.  Scandal, 
however,  was  not  allowed  long  to  batten  upon  this 
imaginary  triumph,  for  within  two  hours  after  the 
circulation  of  this  first  rumour,  followed  a  second, 
authenticated,  announcing  that  Maximilian  had  ap- 
peared with  the  confessor  of  the  Liebenheim  family,  at 
the  residence  of  the  chief  magistrate,  and  there  pro- 
duced satisfactory  proofs  of  his  marriage  with  Miss 
Liebenheim,  which  had  been  duly  celebrated,  though 
with  great  secrecy,  nearly  eight  months  before.  In  our 
city,  as  in  all  the  cities  of  our  country,  clandestine 
marriages,  witnessed,  perhaps,  by  two  friends  only 
of  the  parties,  besides  the  officiating  priest,  are  ex- 
ceedingly common.  In  the  mere  fact,  therefore,  taken 
separately,  there  was  nothing  to  surprise  us,  but,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  general  position  of  the  parties, 
it  did  surprise  us  all ;  nor  could  we  conjecture  the 
reason  for  a  step  apparently  so  needless.  For,  that 
Maximilian  could  have  thought  it  any  point  of  prudence 
or  necessity  to  secure  the  hand  of  Margaret  Liebenheim 
by  a  private  marriage,  against  the  final  opposition  of  her 
grandfather,  nobody  who  knew  the  parties,  who  knew 
the  perfect  love  which  possessed  Miss  Liebenheim,  the 
growing  imbecility  of  her  grandfather,  or  the  utter  con- 
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tempt  with  which  Maximilian  regarded  him,  could  for 
a  moment  believe.  Altogether,  the  matter  was  one  of 
profound  mystery. 

Meantime,  it  rejoiced  me  that  poor  Margaret's  name 
had  been  thus  rescued  from  the  fangs  of  the  scandal- 
mongers :  these  harpies  had  their  prey  torn  from  them 
at  the  very  moment  when  they  were  sitting  down  to  the 
unhallowed  banquet.  For  this  I  rejoiced,  but  else  there 
was  little  subject  for  rejoicing  in  anything  which  con- 
cerned poor  Margaret.  Long  she  lay  in  deep  insensi- 
bility, taking  no  notice  of  anything,  rarely  opening  her 
eyes,  and  apparently  unconscious  of  the  revolutions,  as 
they  succeeded,  of  morning  or  evening,  light  or  dark- 
ness, yesterday  or  to-day.  Great  was  the  agitation 
which  convulsed  the  heart  of  Maximilian  during  this 
period  ;  he  walked  up  and  down  in  the  Cathedral 
nearly  all  day  long,  and  the  ravages  which  anxiety  was 
working  in  his  physical  system  might  be  read  in  his 
face.  People  felt  it  an  intrusion  upon  the  sanctity  of 
his  grief  to  look  at  him  too  narrowly,  and  the  whole 
town  sympathised  with  his  situation. 

At  length  a  change  took  place  in  Margaret,  but  one 
which  the  medical  men  announced  to  Maximilian  as 
boding  ill  for  her  recovery.  The  wanderings  of  her 
mind  did  not  depart,  but  they  altered  their  character. 
She  became  more  agitated,  she  would  start  up  suddenly, 
and  strain  her  eyesight  after  some  figure  which  she 
seemed  to  see  \  then  she  would  apostrophise  some 
person  in  the  most  piteous  terms,  beseeching  him,  with 
streaming  tears,  to  spare  her  old  grandfather.  "  Look, 
look,"  she  would  cry  out,  "  look  at  his  grey  hairs ;  oh, 
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sir  !  he  is  but  a  child  ;  he  does  not  know  what  he  says  ; 
and  he  will  soon  be  out  of  the  way  and  in  his  grave  ; 
and  very  soon,  sir,  he  will  give  you  no  more  trouble." 
Then,  again,  she  would  mutter  indistinctly  for  hours 
together ;  sometimes,  she  would  cry  out  frantically,  and 
say  things  which  terrified  the  bystanders,  and  which  the 
physicians  would  solemnly  caution  them  how  they  re- 
peated ;  then  she  would  weep,  and  invoke  Maximilian 
to  come  and  aid  her.  But  seldom,  indeed,  did  that 
name  pass  her  lips  that  she  did  not  again  begin  to  strain 
her  eyeballs,  and  start  up  in  bed  to  watch  some  phantom 
of  her  poor  fevered  heart,  as  if  it  seemed  vanishing  into 
some  mighty  distance. 

After  nearly  seven  weeks  passed  in  this  agitating 
state,  suddenly,  on  one  morning,  the  earliest  and  love- 
liest of  dawning  spring,  a  change  was  announced  to  us 
all  as  having  taken  place  in  Margaret ;  but  it  was  a 
change,  alas  !  that  ushered  in  the  last  great  change  of 
all.  The  conflict,  which  had  for  so  long  a  period  raged 
within  her,  and  overthrown  her  reason,  was  at  an  end  ; 
the  strife  was  over ;  and  nature  was  settling  into  an 
everlasting  rest.  In  the  course  of  the  night  she  had 
recovered  her  senses  ;  when  the  morning  light  pene- 
trated through  her  curtain,  she  recognised  her  attend- 
ants, made  inquiries  as  to  the  month  and  the  day  of  the 
month,  and  then,  sensible  that  she  could  not  outlive  the 
day,  she  requested  that  her  confessor  might  be  sum- 
moned. 

About  an  hour  and  a  half  the  confessor  remained 
alone  with  her.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  came  out, 
and  hastily  summoned  the  attendants,  for  Margaret,  he 
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said,  was  sinking  into  a  fainting  fit.  The  confessor 
himself  might  have  passed  through  many  a  fit,  so  much 
was  he  changed  by  the  results  of  this  interview.  I 
crossed  him  coming  out  of  the  house.  I  spoke  to  him 
— I  called  to  him  ;  but  he  heard  me  not — he  saw  me 
not.  He  saw  nobody.  Onwards  he  strode  to  the 
Cathedral,  where  Maximilian  was  sure  to  be  found, 
pacing  about  upon  the  graves.  Him  he  seized  by  the 
arm,  whispered  something  into  his  ear,  and  then  both 
retired  into  one  of  the  many  sequestered  chapels  in 
which  lights  are  continually  burning.  There  they  had 
some  conversation,  but  not  very  long,  for  within  five 
minutes  Maximilian  strode  away  to  the  house  in  which 
his  young  wife  was  dying.  One  step  seemed  to  carry 
him  up-stairs  ;  the  attendants,  according  to  the  direc- 
tions they  had  received  from  the  physicians,  mustered 
at  the  head  of  the  stairs  to  oppose  him.  But  that  was 
idle  :  before  the  rights  which  he  held  as  a  lover  and  a 
husband,  before  the  still  more  sacred  rights  of  grief, 
which  he  carried  in  his  countenance,  all  opposition  fled 
like  a  dream.  There  was,  besides,  a  fury  in  his  eye.  A 
motion  of  his  hand  waved  them  off  like  summer  flies  ; 
he  entered  the  room,  and  once  again,  for  the  last  time, 
he  was  in  company  with  his  beloved. 

What  passed,  who  could  pretend  to  guess  ?  Some- 
thing more  than  two  hours  had  elapsed,  during  which 
Margaret  had  been  able  to  talk  occasionally,  which  was 
known,  because  at  times  the  attendants  heard  the  sound 
of  Maximilian's  voice  evidently  in  tones  of  reply  to 
something  which  she  had  said.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  a  little  bell,  placed  near  the  bedside,  was  rung 
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hastily  ;  a  fainting  fit  had  seized  Margaret,  but  she  re- 
covered almost  before  her  women  applied  the  usual 
remedies.  They  lingered,  however,  a  little,  looking  at 
the  youthful  couple  with  an  interest  which  no  restraints 
availed  to  check.  Their  hands  were  locked  together, 
and  in  Margaret's  eyes  there  gleamed  a  farewell  light 
of  love,  which  settled  upon  Maximilian,  and  seemed  to 
indicate  that  she  was  becoming  speechless.  Just  at 
this  moment  she  made  a  feeble  effort  to  draw  Maxi- 
milian towards  her ;  he  bent  forward  and  kissed  her 
with  an  anguish  that  made  the  most  callous  weep,  and 
then  he  whispered  something  into  her  ear,  upon  which 
the  attendants  retired,  taking  this  as  a  proof  that  their 
presence  was  a  hindrance  to  a  free  communication.  But 
they  heard  no  more  talking,  and  in  less  than  ten 
minutes  they  returned.  Maximilian  and  Margaret 
still  retained  their  former  position.  Their  hands  were 
fast  locked  together  ;  the  same  parting  ray  of  affection, 
the  same  farewell  light  of  love,  was  in  the  eye  of  Mar- 
garet, and  still  it  settled  upon  Maximilian.  But  her 
eyes  were  beginning  to  grow  dim ;  mists  were  rapidly 
stealing  over  them.  Maximilian,  who  sat  stupified  and 
like  one  not  in  his  right  mind,  now,  at  the  gentle  re- 
quest of  the  women,  resigned  his  seat,  for  the  hand 
which  had  clasped  his  had  already  relaxed  its  hold ; 
the  farewell  gleam  of  love  had  departed ;  one  of  the 
women  closed  her  eyelids ;  and  there  fell  asleep  for 
ever  the  loveliest  flower  that  our  city  had  reared  for 
generations. 

The  funeral  took  place  on  the  fourth  day  after  her 
death.     In  the  morning  of  that  day,  from  strong  affec- 
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tion — having  known  her  from  an  infant — I  begged  per- 
mission  to  see  the  corpse.  She  was  in  her  coffin;  snow- 
drops and  crocuses  were  laid  upon  her  innocent  bosom, 
and  roses  of  that  sort  which  the  season  allowed,  over 
her  person.  These  and  other  lovely  symbols  of  youth, 
of  spring-time,  and  of  resurrection,  caught  my  eye  for 
the  first  moment ;  but  in  the  next  it  fell  upon  her  face. 
Mighty  God  !  what  a  change  !  what  a  transfiguration ! 
Still,  indeed,  there  was  the  same  innocent  sweetness  ; 
still  there  was  something  of  the  same  loveliness ;  the 
expression  still  remained;  but  for  the  features — all 
trace  of  flesh  seemed  to  have  vanished ;  mere  outline 
of  bony  structure  remained ;  mere  pencillings  and 
shadowings  of  what  she  once  had  been.  This  is  in- 
deed, I  exclaimed,  "  dust  to  dust — ashes  to  ashes  ! " 

Maximilian,  to  the  astonishment  of  everybody,  at- 
tended the  funeral.  It  was  celebrated  in  the  Cathedral. 
All  made  way  for  him,  and  at  times  he  seemed  collected ; 
at  times,  he  reeled  like  one  who  was  drunk.  He  heard 
as  one  who  hears  not ;  he  saw  as  one  in  a  dream.  The 
whole  ceremony  went  on  by  torchlight,  and  towards 
the  close  he  stood  like  a  pillar,  motionless,  torpid,  fro- 
zen. But  the  great  burst  of  the  choir,  and  the  mighty 
blare  ascending  from  our  vast  organ  at  the  closing  of 
the  grave,  recalled  him  to  himself,  and  he  strode  rapidly 
homewards.  Half-an-hour  after  I  returned,  I  was  sum- 
moned to  his  bed-room.  He  was  in  bed,  calm  and  col- 
lected. What  he  said  to  me  I  remember  as  if  it  had 
been  yesterday,  and  the  very  tone  with  which  he  said 
it,  although  more  than  twenty  years  have  passed  since 
then.  He  began  thus :  "  I  have  not  long  to  live;"  and 
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when  he  saw  me  start,  suddenly  awakened  into  a  con- 
sciousness that  perhaps  he  had  taken  poison,  and  meant 
to  intimate  as  much,  he  continued — "  You  fancy  I  have 
taken  poison  ; — no  matter  whether  I  have  or  not ;  if  I 
have,  the  poison  is  such  that  no  antidotes  will  now 
avail ;  or,  if  they  would,  you  well  know  that  some  griefs 
are  of  a  kind  which  leave  no  opening  to  any  hope. 
What  difference,  therefore,  can  it  make  whether  I  leave 
this  earth  to-day,  to-morrow,  or  the  next  day1?  Be 
assured  of  this — that  whatever  I  have  determined  to  do 
is  past  all  power  of  being  affected  by  human  opposition. 
Occupy  yourself  not  with  any  fruitless  attempts,  but 
calmly  listen  to  me,  else  I  know  what  to  do."  Seeing 
a  suppressed  fury  in  his  eye,  notwithstanding  that  I 
saw  also  some  change  stealing  over  his  features  as  if 
from  some  subtle  poison  beginning  to  work  upon  his 
frame,  awe-struck  I  consented  to  listen,  and  sat  still. 
"  It  is  well  that  you  do  so,  for  my  time  is  short.  Here 
is  my  will,  legally  drawn  up,  and  you  will  see  that  I 
have  committed  an  immense  property  to  your  discretion. 
Here,  again,  is  a  paper  still  more  important  in  my  eyes ; 
it  is  also  testamentary,  and  binds  you  to  duties  which 
may  not  be  so  easy  to  execute  as  the  disposal  of  my  pro- 
perty. But  now  listen  to  something  else  which  con- 
cerns neither  of  these  papers.  Promise  me,  in  the  first 
place,  solemnly,  that  whenever  I  die  you  will  see  me 
buried  in  the  same  grave  as  my  wife,  from  whose  funeral 
we  are  just  returned.  Promise."  I  promised.  "Swear." 
I  swore.  "  Finally,  promise  me  that,  when  you  read 
this  second  paper  which  I  have  put  into  your  hands, 
whatsoever  you  may  think  of  it,  you  will  say  nothing — 
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publish  nothing  to  the  world,  until  three  years  shall 
have  passed."  I  promised.  "  And  now  farewell  for 
three  hours  ;  come  to  me  again  about  ten  o'clock  and 
take  a  glass  of  wine  in  memory  of  old  times."  This  he 
said  laughingly  ;  but  even  then  a  dark  spasm  crossed 
his  face.  Yet,  thinking  that  this  might  be  the  mere 
working  of  mental  anguish  within  him,  I  complied  with 
his  desire,  and  retired.  Feeling,  however,  but  little  at 
ease,  I  devised  an  excuse  for  looking  in  upon  him  about 
one  hour  and  a  half  after  I  had  left  him.  I  knocked 
gently  at  his  door ;  there  was  no  answer.  I  knocked 
louder  ;  still  no  answer.  I  went  in.  The  light  of  day 
was  gone,  and  I  could  see  nothing.  But  I  was  alarmed 
by  the  utter  stillness  of  the  room.  I  listened  earnestly, 
but  not  a  breath  could  be  heard.  I  rushed  back  hastily 
into  the  hall  for  a  lamp ;  I  returned  j  I  looked  in  upon 
this  marvel  of  manly  beauty,  and  the  first  glance  in- 
formed me,  that  he  and  all  his  splendid  endowments 
had  departed  for  ever.  He  had  died,  probably,  soon 
after  I. left  him,  and  had  dismissed  me  from  some 
growing  instinct  which  informed  him  that  his  last 
agonies  were  at  hand. 

I  took  up  his  two  testamentary  documents ;  both 
were  addressed  in  the  shape  of  letters  to  myself.  The 
first  was  a  rapid,  though  distinct,  appropriation  of  his 
enormous  property.  General  rules  were  laid  down  upon, 
which  the  property  was  to  be  distributed,  but  the  de- 
tails were  left  to  my  discretion,  and  to  the  guidance  of 
circumstances  as  they  should  happen  to  emerge  from 
the  various  inquiries  which  it  would  become  necessary 
to  set  on  foot.  This  first  document  I  soon  laid  aside, 
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both  because  I  found  that  its  provisions  were  dependent 
for  their  meaning  upon  the  second,  and  because  to  this 
second  document  I  looked  with  confidence  for  a  solution 
of  many  mysteries — of  the  profound  sadness  which  had, 
from  the  first  of  my  acquaintance  with  him,  possessed  a 
man  so  gorgeously  endowed  as  the  favourite  of  nature 
and  fortune — of  his  motives  for  huddling  up,  in  a  clan- 
destine manner,  that  connection  which  formed  the 
glory  of  his  life — and  possibly  (but  then  I  hesitated)  of 
the  late  unintelligible  murders,  which  still  lay  under  as 
profound  a  cloud  as  ever.  Much  of  this  would  be  un- 
veiled— all  might  be  ;  and  there  and  then,  with  the 
corpse  lying  beside  me  of  the  gifted  and  mysterious 
writer,  I  seated  myself,  and  read  the  following  state- 
ment : — 

"March  26,  1817. 

"  My  trial  is  finished ;  my  conscience,  my  duty,  my 
honour,  are  liberated  ;  my  '  warfare  is  accomplished.' 
Margaret,  my  innocent  young  wife,  I  have  seen  for 
the  last  time.  Her,  the  crown  that  might  have  been 
of  my  earthly  felicity — her,  the  one  temptation  to 
put  aside  the  bitter  cup  which  awaited  me — her,  sole 
seductress  (0  innocent  seductress  !)  from  the  stern 
duties  which  my  fate  had  imposed  upon  me — her, 
even  her,  I  have  sacrificed. 

"  Before  I  go,  partly  lest  the  innocent  should  be 
brought  into  question  for  acts  almost  exclusively  mine, 
but  still  more  lest  the  lesson  and  the  warning  which 
God,  by  my  hand,  has  written  in  blood  upon  your 
guilty  walls,  should  perish  for  want  of  its  authentic 
exposition,  hear  my  last  dying  avowal,  that  the  murders 
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which  have  desolated  so  many  families  within  your  walls, 
and  made  the  household  hearth  no  sanctuary,  age  no 
charter  of  protection,  are  all  due  originally  to  my  head, 
if  not  always  to  my  hand,  as  the  minister  of  a  dreadful 
retribution. 

"That  account  of  my  history,  and  my  prospects, 
which  you  received  from  the  Eussian  diplomatist, 
amongst  some  errors  of  little  importance,  is  essentially 
correct.  My  father  was  not  so  immediately  connected 
with  English  blood  as  is  there  represented.  However, 
it  is  true  that  he  claimed  descent  from  an  English 
family  of  even  higher  distinction  than  that  which  is 
assigned  in  the  Eussian  statement.  He  was  proud  of 
this  English  descent,  and  the  more  so,  as  the  war  with 
Eevolutionary  France  brought  out  more  prominently 
than  ever  the  moral  and  civil  grandeur  of  England. 
This  pride  was  generous,  but  it  was  imprudent  in  his 
situation  ;  his  immediate  progenitors  had  been  settled 
in  Italy — at  Eome  first,  but  latterly  at  Milan  ;  and  his 
whole  property,  large  and  scattered,  came,  by  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Eevolution,  to  stand  under  French  domi- 
nation. Many  spoliations  he  suffered ;  still  he  was  too 
rich  to  be  seriously  injured.  But  he  foresaw,  in  the 
progress  of  events,  still  greater  perils  menacing  his  most 
capital  resources.  Many  of  the  states  or  princes  in 
Italy  were  deeply  in  his  debt ;  and  in  the  great  convul- 
sions which  threatened  his  country,  he  saw  that  both 
the  contending  parties  would  find  a  colourable  excuse 
for  absolving  themselves  from  engagements  which 
pressed  unpleasantly  upon  their  finances.  In  this  em- 
barrassment he  formed  an  intimacy  with  a  French 
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officer  of  high,  rank  and  high  principle.  My  father's 
friend  saw  his  danger,  and  advised  him  to  enter  the 
French  service.  In  his  younger  days,  my  father  hi 
served  extensively  under  many  princes,  and  had  found 
in  every  other  military  service  a  spirit  of  honour 
governing  the  conduct  of  the  officers  ;  here  only,  and 
for  the  first  time,  he  found  ruffian  manners  and  uni- 
versal rapacity.  He  could  not  draw  his  sword  in 
company  with  such  men,  nor  in  such  a  cause.  But  at 
length,  under  the  pressure  of  necessity,  he  accepted  (or 
rather  bought  with  an  immense  bribe)  the  place  of  a 
commissary  to  the  French  forces  in  Italy.  With  this 
one  resource,  eventually  he  succeeded  in  making  good 
the  whole  of  his  public  claims  upon  the  Italian  States. 
These  vast  sums  he  remitted,  through  various  channels, 
to  England,  where  he  became  a  proprietor  in  the  funds 
to  an  immense  amount.  Incautiously,  however,  some- 
thing of  this  transpired,  and  the  result  was  doubly  un- 
fortunate ;  for,  whilst  his  intentions  were  thus  made 
known  as  finally  pointing  to  England,  which  of  itself 
made  him  an  object  of  hatred  and  suspicion,  it  also 
diminished  his  means  of  bribery.  These  considerations, 
along  with  another,  made  some  French  officers  of  high 
rank  and  influence  the  bitter  enemies  of  my  father. 
My  mother,  whom  he  had  married  when  holding  a 
brigadier-general's  commission  in  the  Austrian  service, 
was,  by  birth  and  by  religion,  a  Jewess.  She  was  of 
exquisite  beauty,  and  had  been  sought  in  morganatic 
marriage  by  an  archduke  of  the  Austrian  family  ;  but 
she  had  relied  upon  this  plea,  that  hers  was  the  purest 
and  noblest  blood  amongst  all  Jewish  families  ;  that 
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her  family  traced  themselves,  by  tradition  and  a  vast 
series  of  attestations,  under  the  hands  of  the  Jewish 
high-priests,  to  the  Maccabees,  and  to  the  royal  houses 
of  Judea  ;  and  that  for  her  it  would  be  a  degradation 
to  accept  even  of  a  sovereign  prince  on  the  terms  of 
such  marriage.  This  was  no  vain  pretension  of  osten- 
tatious vanity.  It  was  one  which  had  been  admitted  as 
valid  for  time  immemorial  in  Transylvania  and  adja- 
cent countries,  where  my  mother's  family  were  rich  and 
honoured,  and  took  their  seat  amongst  the  dignitaries 
of  the  land.  The  French  officers  I  have  alluded  to, 
without  capacity  for  anything  so  dignified  as  a  deep 
passion,  but  merely  in  pursuit  of  a  vagrant  fancy  that 
would,  on  the  next  day,  have  given  place  to  another 
equally  fleeting,  had  dared  to  insult  my  mother  with 
proposals  the  most  licentious  —  proposals  as  much 
below  her  rank  and  birth,  as,  at  any  rate,  they  would 
have  been  below  her  dignity  of  mind  and  her  purity. 
These  she  had  communicated  to  my  father,  who  bitterly 
resented  the  chains  of  subordination  which  tied  up  his 
hands  from  avenging  his  injuries.  Still  his  eye  told  a 
tale  which  his  superiors  could  brook  as  little  as  they 
could  the  disdainful  neglect  of  his  wife.  More  than 
one  had  been  concerned  in  the  injuries  to  my  father 
and  mother  ;  more  than  one  were  interested  in  obtain- 
ing revenge.  Things  could  be  done  in  German  towns, 
and  by  favour  of  old  German  laws  or  usages,  which 
even  in  Trance  could  not  have  been  tolerated.  This 
my  father's  enemies  well  knew,  but  this  my  father  also 
knew ;  and  he  endeavoured  to  lay  down  his  office  of 
commissary.  That,  however,  was  a  favour  which  he 
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could  not  obtain.  He  was  compelled  to  serve  on  the 
German  campaign  then  commencing,  and  on  the  subse- 
quent one  of  Friedland  and  Eylau.  Here  he  was 
caught  in  some  one  of  the  snares  laid  for  him ;  first 
trepanned  into  an  act  which  violated  some  rule  of  the 
service  ;  and  then  provoked  into  a  breach  of  discipline 
against  the  general  officer  who  had  thus  trepanned  him. 
Now  was  the  long-sought  opportunity  gained,  and  in 
that  very  quarter  of  Germany  best  fitted  for  improving 
it.  My  father  was  thrown  into  prison  in  your  city, 
subjected  to  the  atrocious  oppression  of  your  jailor,  and 
the  more  detestable  oppression  of  your  local  laws.  The 
charges  against  him  were  thought  even  to  affect  his 
life,  and  he  was  humbled  into  suing  for  permission  to 
send  for  his  wife  and  children.  Already,  to  his  proud 
spirit,  it  was  punishment  enough  that  he  should  be 
reduced  to  sue  for  favour  to  one  of  his  bitterest  foes. 
But  it  was  no  part  of  their  plan  to  refuse  that.  By 
way  of  expediting  my  mother's  arrival,  a  military 
courier,  with  every  facility  for  the  journey,  was  for- 
warded to  her  without  delay.  My  mother,  her  two 
daughters,  and  myself,  were  then  residing  in  Venice.  I 
had,  through  the  aid  of  my  father's  connections  in  Aus- 
tria, been  appointed  in  the  imperial  service,  and  held  a 
high  commission  for  my  age.  But  on  my  father's 
marching  northwards  with  the  French  army,  I  had  been 
recalled  as  an  indispensable  support  to  my  mother. 
Not  that  my  years  could  have  made  me  such,  for  I  had 
barely  accomplished  my  twelfth  year ;  but  my  prema- 
ture growth,  and  my  military  station,  had  given  me  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  the  world  and  presence  of  mind 
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"  Our  journey  I  pass  over  ;  but  as  I  approach  your 
city,  that  sepulchre  of  honour  and  happiness  to  my 
poor  family,  my  heart  beats  with  frantic  emotions. 
Never  do  I  see  that  venerable  dome  of  your  minster 
from  the  forest,  but  I  curse  its  form,  which  reminds  me 
of  what  we  then  surveyed  for  many  a  mile  as  we  tra- 
versed the  forest.  For  leagues  before  we  approached 
the  city,  this  object  lay  before  us  in  relief  upon  the 
frosty  blue  sky  ;  and  still  it  seemed  never  to  increase. 
Such  was  the  complaint  of  my  little  sister  Mariamne. 
Most  innocent  child  !  would  that  it  never  had  increased 
for  thy  eyes,  but  remained  for  ever  at  a  distance  ! 
That  same  hour  began  the  series  of  monstrous  indigni- 
ties which  terminated  the  career  of  my  ill-fated  family. 
As  we  drew  up  to  the  city  gates,  the  officer  who  in- 
spected the  passports,  finding  my  mother  and  sisters 
described  as  Jewesses,  which,  in  my  mother's  ears 
(reared  in  a  region  where  Jews  are  not  dishonoured), 
always  sounded  a  title  of  distinction,  summoned  a  sub- 
ordinate agent,  who  in  coarse  terms  demanded  his  toll. 
We  presumed  this  to  be  a  road-tax  for  the  carriage  and 
horses,  but  we  were  quickly  undeceived ;  a  small  sum 
was  demanded  for  each  of  my  sisters  and  my  mother,  as 
for  so  many  head  of  cattle.  I,  fancying  some  mistake, 
spoke  to  the  man  temperately,  and,  to  do  him  justice, 
he  did  not  seem  desirous  of  insulting  us ;  but  he  pro- 
duced a  printed  board,  on  which,  along  with  the  vilest 
animals,  Jews  and  Jewesses  were  rated  at  so  much  a 
head.  Whilst  we  were  debating  the  point,  the  officers 
of  the  gate  wore  a  sneering  smile  upon  their  faces  ;  the 
postilions  were  laughing  together  ;  and  this,  too,  in  the 
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presence  of  three  creatures  whose  exquisite  beauty,  in 
different  styles  agreeably  to  their  different  ages,  would 
have  caused  noblemen  to  have  fallen  down  and  wor- 
shipped. My  mother,  who  had  never  yet  met  with  any 
flagrant  insult  on  account  of  her  national  distinctions, 
was  too  much  shocked  to  be  capable  of  speaking.  I 
whispered  to  her  a  few  words,  recalling  her  to  her 
native  dignity  of  mind,  paid  the  money,  and  we  drove 
to  the  prison.  But  the  hour  was  past  at  which  we 
could  be  admitted,  and,  as  Jewesses,  my  mother  and 
sisters  could  not  be  allowed  to  stay  in  the  city ;  they 
were  to  go  into  the  Jewish  quarter,  a  part  of  the  suburb 
set  apart  for  Jews,  in  which  it  was  scarcely  possible  to 
obtain  a  lodging  tolerably  clean.  My  father,  on  the 
next  day,  we  found,  to  our  horror,  at  the  point  of  death. 
To  my  mother  he  did  not  tell  the  worst  of  what  he  had 
endured.  To  me  he  told,  that,  driven  to  madness  by 
the  insults  offered  to  him,  he  had  upbraided  the  court- 
martial  with  their  corrupt  propensities,  and  had  even 
mentioned  that  overtures  had  been  made  to  him  for 
quashing  the  proceedings  in  return  for  a  sum  of  two 
millions  of  francs  ;  and  that  his  sole  reason  for  not  en- 
tertaining the  proposal  was  his  distrust  of  those  who 
made  it.  '  They  would  have  taken  my  money,'  said  he, 
'  and  then  found  a  pretext  for  putting  me  to  death — 
that  I  might  tell  no  secrets.'  This  was  too  near  the 
truth  to  be  tolerated.  In  concert  with  the  local  author- 
ities, the  military  enemies  of  my  father  conspired  against 
him,  witnesses  were  suborned ;  and  finally,  under  some 
antiquated  law  of  the  place,  he  was  subjected  in  secret 
to  a,  mode  of  torture  which  still  lingers  in  the  east  of 
Europe. 
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"  He  sank  under  the  torture  and  the  degradation. 
I  too  thoughtlessly — but  by  a  natural  movement  of 
filial  indignation — suffered  the  truth  to  escape  me  in 

conversing  with  my  mother.    And  she ;  but  I  will 

preserve  the  regular  succession  of  things.  My  father 
died ;  but  he  had  taken  such  measures,  in  concert  with 
me,  that  his  enemies  should  never  benefit  by  his  pro- 
perty. Meantime  my  mother  and  sisters  had  closed 
my  father's  eyes ;  had  attended  his  remains  to  the 
grave ;  and  in  every  act  connected  with  this  last  sad 
rite,  had  met  with  insults  and  degradations  too  mighty 
for  human  patience.  My  mother,  now  become  inca- 
pable of  self-command,  in  the  fury  of  her  righteous  grief 
publicly  and  in  court  denounced  the  conduct  of  the 
magistracy ;  taxed  some  of  them  with  the  vilest  pro- 
posals to  herself;  taxed  them  as  a  body  with  having 
used  instruments  of  torture  upon  my  father;  and  finally, 
accused  them  of  collusion  with  the  French  military  op- 
pressors of  the  district.  This  -last  was  a  charge  under 
which  they  quailed,  for  by  that  time  the  French  had  made 
themselves  odious  to  all  who  retained  a  spark  of  patri- 
otic feeling.  My  heart  sank  within  me  when  I  looked 
up  at  the  bench,  this  tribunal  of  tyrants,  all  purple  or 
livid  with  rage  ;  when  I  looked  at  them  alternately,  and 
at  my  noble  mother  with  her  weeping  daughters — these 
so  powerless,  those  so  basely  vindictive,  and  locally  so 
omnipotent.  Willingly  I  would  have  sacrificed  all  my 
wealth  for  a  simple  permission  to  quit  this  infernal  city 
with  my  poor  female  relations,  safe  and  undishonoured. 
Eut  far  other  were  the  intentions  of  that  incensed 
magistracy.  My  mother  was  arrested,  charged  with 
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some  offence  equal  to  petty  treason,  or  scanddlum  mag* 
natum,  or  the  sowing  of  sedition  ;  and  though  what  she 
said  was  true,  where,  alas !  was  she  to  look  for  evi- 
dence ?  Here  was  seen  the  want  of  gentlemen.  Gentle- 
men, had  they  been  even  equally  tyrannical,  would  have 
recoiled  with  shame  from  taking  vengeance  on  a  woman. 
And  what  a  vengeance !  0  heavenly  powers !  that  I 
should  live  to  mention  such  a  thing  !  Man  that  is  born 
of  woman,  to  inflict  upon  woman  personal  scourging  on 
the  bare  back,  and  through  the  streets  at  noonday  ! 
Even  for  Christian  women  the  punishment  was  severe 
which  the  laws  assigned  to  the  offence  in  question.  But 
for  Jewesses,  by  one  of  the  ancient  laws  against  that 
persecuted  people,  far  heavier  and  more  degrading 
punishments  were  annexed  to  almost  every  offence. 
What  else  could  be  looked  for  in  a  city  which  welcomed 
its  Jewish  guests  by  valuing  them  at  its  gates  as  brute 
beasts  1  Sentence  was  passed,  and  the  punishment  was 
to  be  inflicted  on  two -separate  days,  with  an  interval 
between  each,  doubtless  to  prolong  the  tortures  of  mind, 
but  under  a  vile  pretence  of  alleviating  the  physical 
torture.  Three  days  after  would  come  the  first  day  of 
punishment.  My  mother  spent  the  time  in  reading  her 
native  Scriptures.  She  spent  it  in  prayer  and  in 
musing,  whilst  her  daughters  clung  and  wept  around 
her  day  and  night — grovelling  on  the  ground  at  the 
feet  of  any  people  in  authority  that  entered  their 
mother's  cell.  That  same  interval — how  was  it  passed 
by  me  1  Now  mark,  my  friend.  Every  man  in  office, 
or  that  could  be  presumed  to  bear  the  slightest  influ- 
ence— every  wife,  mother,  sister,  daughter,  of  such  men, 
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I  besieged  morning,  noon,  and  night.  I  wearied  them 
with  my  supplications.  I  humbled  myself  to  the  dust. 
I,  the  haughtiest  of  God's  creatures,  knelt  and  prayed 
to  them  for  the  sake  of  my  mother.  I  besought  them 
that  I  might  undergo  the  punishment  ten  times  over  in 
her  stead.  And  once  or  twice  I  did  obtain  the  encourage- 
ment of  a  few  natural  tears — given  more,  however,  as  I 
was  told,  to  my  piety,  than  to  my  mother's  deserts. 
But  rarely  was  I  heard  out  with  patience  ;  and  from 
some  houses  repelled  with  personal  indignities.  The 
day  came  !  I  saw  my  mother  half  undressed  by  the 
base  officials — I  heard  the  prison  gates  expand-^I  heard 
the  trumpets  of  the  magistracy  sound  !  She  had  warned 
me  what  to  do.  I  had  warned  myself.  Would  I  sacri- 
fice a  retribution  sacred  and  comprehensive  for  the  mo- 
mentary triumph  over  an  individual  1  If  not,  let  me 
forbear  to  look  out  of  doors  ;  for  I  felt  that  in  the  self- 
same moment  in  which  I  saw  the  dog  of  an  executioner 
raise  his  accursed  hand  against  my  mother,  swifter  than 
the  lightning  would  my  dagger  search  his  heart.  When 
I  heard  the  roar  of  the  cruel  mob,  I  paused ;  endured  ; 
forbore.  I  stole  out  by  by-lanes  of  the  city  from  my 
poor  exhausted  sisters,  whom  I  left  sleeping  in  each 
other's  innocent  arms,  into  the  forest.  There  I  listened 
to  the  shouting  populace :  there  even  I  fancied  that  I 
could  trace  my  poor  mother's  route  by  the  course  of  the 
triumphant  cries.  There,  even  then,  even  then,  I  made 
— oh  !  silent  forest,  thou  heard'st  me  when  I  made — a 
vow  that  I  have  kept  too  faithfully.  Mother,  thou  art 
avenged  !  Sleep,  daughter  of  Jerusalem  ;  for  at  length 
the  oppressor  sleeps  with  thee  ! — and  thy  poor  son  has 
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paid,  in  discharge  of  his  vow,  the  forfeit  of  his  own 
happiness — of  a  Paradise  opening  upon  earth — of  a 
heart  as  innocent  as  thine,  and  a  face  as  fair  1 

"I  returned,  and  found  ray  mother- returned.  She 
slept  by  starts,  but  she  was  feverish  and  agitated  ;  and 
when  she  awoke  and  first  saw  me,  she  blushed,  as  if  I 
could  think  that  real  degradation  had  settled  upon  her. 
Then  it  was  that  I  told  her  of  my  vow.  Her  eyes  were 
lambent  with  fierce  light  for  a  moment ;  but  when  I 
went  on  more  eagerly  to  speak  of  my  hopes  and  projects, 
she  called  me  to  her,  kissed  me,  and  whispered — '  Oh,  not 
so,  my  son.  Think  not  of  me ;  think  not  of  vengeance  ; 
think  only  of  poor  Berenice  and  Mariamne.'  Ay,  that 
thought  was  startling.  Yet  this  magnanimous  and  for- 
bearing mother,  as  I  knew  by  the  report  of  our  one 
faithful  female  servant,  had  in  the  morning,  daring  her 
bitter  trial,  behaved  as  might  have  become  a  daughter 
of  Judas  Maccabseus.  She  had  looked  serenely  upon 
the  vile  mob,  and  awed  even  them  by  her  serenity.  She 
had  disdained  to  utter  a  shriek  when  the  cruel  lash  fell 
upon  her  fair  skin.  There  is  a  point  that  makes  the 
triumph  over  natural  feelings  of  pain  easy  or  not  easy 
— the  degree  in  which  we  count  upon  the  sympathy  of 
the  bystanders.  My  mother  had  it  not  in  the  begin- 
ning ;  but,  long  before  the  end,  her  celestial  beauty,  the 
divinity  of  injured  innocence,  the  pleading  of  common 
womanhood  in  the  minds  of  the  lowest  class,  and  the 
reaction  of  manly  feeling  in  the  men,  had  worked  a 
great  change  in  the  mob.  Some  began  now  to  threaten 
those  who  had  been  active  in  insulting  her  :  the  silence 
of  awe  and  respect  succeeded  to  noise  and  uproar  ;  and 
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feelings  which,  they  scarcely  understood  mastered  the 
rude  rabble  as  they  witnessed  more  and  more  the  patient 
fortitude  of  the  sufferer.  Menaces  began  to  rise  to- 
wards the  executioner.  Things  wore  such  an  aspect 
that  the  magistrates  put  a  sudden  end  to  the  scene. 

"  That  day  we  received  permission  to  go  home  to  our 
poor  house  in  the  Jewish  quarter.  I  know  not  whether 
you  are  learned  enough  in  Jewish  usages  to  be  aware, 
that  in  every  Jewish  house,  where  old  traditions  are 
kept  up,  there  is  one  room  consecrated  to  confusion  ;  a 
room  always  locked  up  and  sequestered  from  vulgar  use, 
except  on  occasions  of  memorable  affliction,  where  every- 
thing is  purposely  in  disorder — broken — shattered — 
mutilated, — to  typify,  by  symbols  appalling  to  the  eye, 
that  desolation  which  has  so  long  trampled  on  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  ravages  of  the  boar  within  the  vineyards 
of  Judea.  My  mother,  as  a  Hebrew  princess,  main- 
tained all  traditional  customs  j  even  in  this  wretched 
suburb  she  had  her  "  chamber  of  desolation."  There  it 
was  that  I  and  my  sisters  heard  her  last  words.  The 
rest  of  her  sentence  was  to  be  carried  into  effect  within 
a  week.  She,  meantime,  had  disdained  to  utter  any 
word  of  fear  ;  but  that  energy  of  self-control  had  made 
the  suffering  but  the  more  bitter.  Fever  and  dreadful 
agitation  had  succeeded.  Her  dreams  showed  suffi- 
ciently to  us,  who  watched  her  couch,  that  terror  for  the 
future  mingled  with  the  sense  of  degradation  for  the 
past.  Nature  asserted  her  rights.  But  the  more  she 
shrank  from  the  suffering,  the  more  did  she  proclaim 
how  severe  it  had  been,  and  consequently  how  noble 
the  self-conquest.  Yet,  as  her  weakness  increased,  so 
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did  her  terror ;  until  I  besought  her  to  take  comfort, 
assuring  her  that,  in  case  any  attempt  should  be  made 
to  force  her  out  again  to  public  exposure,  I  would  kill 
the  man  who  came  to  execute  the  order — that  we  would 
all  die  together — and  there  would  be  a  common  end  to 
her  injuries  and  her  fears.  She  was  reassured  by  what 
I  told  her  of  my  belief  that  no  future  attempt  would  be 
made  upon  her.  She  slept  more  tranquilly  •  but  her 
fever  increased ;  and  slowly  she  slept  away  into  the 
everlasting  sleep  which  knows  of  no  to-morrow. 

"  Here  came  a  crisis  in  my  fate.  Should  I  stay  and 
attempt  to  protect  my  sisters  1  But,  alas  !  what  power 
had  I  to  do  so  amongst  our  enemies  ?  Eachael  and  I 
consulted ;  and  many  a  scheme  we  planned.  Even 
whilst  we  consulted,  and  the  very  night  after  my 
mother  had  been  committed  to  the  Jewish  burying- 
ground,  came  an  officer,  bearing  an  order  for  me  to  re- 
pair to  Vienna.  Some  officer  in  the  French  army,  having 
watched  the  transaction  respecting  my  parents,  was 
filled  with  shame  and  grief.  He  wrote  a  statement  of 
the  whole  to  an  Austrian  officer  of  rank,  my  father's 
friend,  who  obtained  from  the  Emperor  an  order,  claim- 
ing me  as  a  page  of  his  own,  and  an  officer  in  the  house- 
hold service.  0  heavens  !  what  a  neglect  that  it  did 
not  include  my  sisters  !  However,  the  next  best  thing 
was  that  I  should  use  my  influence  at  the  imperial 
court  to  get  them  passed  to  Vienna.  This  I  did,  to  the 
utmost  of  my  power.  But  seven  months  elapsed  before 
I  saw  the  Emperor.  If  my  applications  ever  met  his 
eye  he  might  readily  suppose  that  your  city,  my  friend, 
was  as  safe  a  place  as  another  for  my  sisters.  Nor  did 
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I  myself  know  all  its  dangers.  At  length,  with  the 
Emperor's  leave  of  absence,  I  returned.  And  what  did 
I  find  1  Eight  months  had  passed,  and  the  faithful 
Eachael  had  died.  The  poor  sisters,  clinging  to- 
gether, but  now  utterly  bereft  of  friends,  knew  not 
which  way  to  turn.  In  this  abandonment  they  fell 
into  the  insidious  hands  of  the  ruffian  jailor.  My  eldest 
sister,  Berenice,  the  stateliest  and  noblest  of  beauties, 
had  attracted  this  ruffian's  admiration  whilst  she  was 
in  the  prison  with  her  mother.  And  when  I  returned 
to  your  city,  armed  with  the  imperial  passports  for  all, 
I  found  that  Berenice  had  died  in  the  villain's  custody ; 
nor  could  I  obtain  anything  beyond  a  legal  certificate 
of  her  death.  And  finally,  the  blooming,  laughing 
Mariarnne,  she  also  had  died — and  of  affliction  for  the 
loss  of  her  sister.  You,  my  friend,  had  been  absent 
upon  your  travels  during  the  calamitous  history  I  have 
recited.  You  had  seen  neither  my  father  nor  my 
mother.  But  you  came  in  time  to  take  under  your 
protection,  from  the  abhorred  wretch  the  jailor,  my 
little  broken-hearted  Mariamne.  And  when  sometimes 
you  fancied  that  you  had  seen  me  under  other  circum- 
stances, in  her  it  was,  my  dear  friend,  and  in  her  fea- 
tures that  you  saw  mine. 

"Now  was  the  world  a  desert  to  me.  I  cared  little, 
in  the  way  of  love,  which  way  I  turned.  .  But  in  the 
way  of  hatred  I  cared  everything.  I  transferred  myself 
to  the  Russian  service,  with  the  view  of  gaining  some 
appointment  on  the  Polish  frontier  which  might  put  it 
in  my  power  to  execute  my  vow  of  destroying  all  the 
magistrates  of  your  city.  War,  however,  raged,  and 
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carried  me  into  far  other  regions.  It  ceased,  and  there 
was  little  prospect  that  another  generation  would  see  it 
relighted ;  the  kettle-drums  and  trumpets  of  "Waterloo 
had  by  this  time  been  heard  in  heaven  ;  for  the  dis- 
turber of  peace  was  a  prisoner ;  and  all  nations  were 
exhausted.  Now,  then,  it  became  necessary  that  I 
should  adopt  some  new  mode  for  executing  my  ven- 
geance ;  and  the  more  so,  because  annually  some  were 
dying  of  those  whom  it  was  my  mission  to  punish.  A 
voice  ascended  to  me,  day  and  night,  from  the  graves  of 
my  father  and  mother,  calling  for  vengeance  before  it 
should  be  too  late.  I  took  my  measures  thus  : — Many 
Jews  were  present  at  Waterloo.  From  amongst  these, 
all  irritated  against  Napoleon  for  the  expectations  he 
had  raised,  only  to  disappoint,  by  his  great  assembly  of 
Jews  at  Paris,  I  selected  eight,  whom  I  knew  familiarly 
as  men  hardened  by  military  experience  against  the 
movements  of  pity.  With  these  as  -my  beagles,  I 
hunted  for  some  time  in  your  forest  before  opening  my 
regular  campaign  ;  and  I  am  surprised  that  you  did  not 
hear  of  the  death  which  met  the  executioner,  him  I  mean 
who  dared  to  lift  his  hand  against  my  mother.  This  man 
I  met  by  accident  in  the  forest ;  and  I  slew  him.  I 
talked  with  the  wretch  as  a  stranger  at  first  upon  the 
memorable  case  of  the  Jewish  lady.  Had  he  relented, 
had  he  expressed  compunction,  1  might  have  relented. 
But  far  otherwise  ;  the  dog,  not  dreaming  to  whom  he 

spoke,  exulted ;  he .    But  why  repeat  the  villain's 

words  1  I  cut  him  to  pieces.  Next  I  did  this  :  my 
agents  I  caused  to  matriculate  separately  at  the  college. 
They  assumed  the  college  dress.  And  now  mark  the 
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solution  of  that  mystery  which,  caused  such  perplexity. 
Simply  as  students  we  all  had  an  unsuspected  admission 
at  any  house.  Just  then  there  was  a  common  practice, 
as  you  will  remember,  amongst  the  younger  students, 
of  going  out  a-masldng, — that  is,  of  entering  houses  in 
the  academic  dress  and  with  the  face  masked.  This 
practice  subsisted  even  during  the  most  intense  alarm 
from  the  murderers ;  for  the  dress  of  the  students  was 
supposed  to  bring  protection  along  with  it.  But  even 
after  suspicion  had  connected  itself  with  this  dress,  it 
was  sufficient  that  I  should  appear  unmasked  at  the 
head  of  the  maskers,  to  insure  them  a  friendly  recep- 
tion. Hence  the  facility  with  which  death  was  inflicted, 
and  that  unaccountable  absence  of  any  motion  towards 
an  alarm.  I  took  hold  of  my  victim,  and  he  looked  at 
me  with  smiling  security.  Our  weapons  were  hid 
under  our  academic  robes ;  and  even  when  we  drew 
them  out,  and  at  the  moment  of  applying  them  to  the 
throat,  they  still  supposed  our  gestures  to  be  part  of  the 
pantomime  we  were  performing.  Did  I  relish  this 
abase  of  personal  confidence  in  myself  1  No — I  loathed 
it,  and  I  grieved  for  its  necessity ;  but  my  mother,  a 
phantom  not  seen  with  bodily  eyes,  but  ever  present  to 
my  mind,  continually  ascended  before  me  ;  and  still  I 
shouted  aloud  to  my  astounded  victim,  '  This  comes 
from  the  Jewess !  Hound  of  hounds  !  Do  you  re- 
member the  Jewess  whom  you  dishonoured,  and  the 
oaths  which  you  broke  in  order  that  you  might  dis- 
honour her,  and  the  righteous  law  which  you  violated, 
and  the  cry  of  anguish  from  her  son,  which  you  scoffed 
at  ? '  Who  I  was,  what  I  avenged,  and  whom,  I  made 
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every  man  aware,  and  every  woman,  before  I  punished 
them.  The  details  of  the  cases  I  need  not  repeat.  One 
or  two  I  was  obliged,  at  the  beginning,  to  commit  to  nrj 
Jews.  The  suspicion  was  thus,  from  the  first,  turned 
aside  by  the  notoriety  of  my  presence  elsewhere  j  but  I 
took  care  that  none  suffered  who  had  not  either  been 
upon  the  guilty  list  of  magistrates  who  condemned  the 
mother,  or  of  those  who  turned  away  with  mockery 
from  the  supplication  of  the  son. 

"  It  pleased  God,  however,  to  place  a  mighty  tempta- 
tion in  my  path,  which  might  have  persuaded  me  to 
forego  all  thoughts  of  vengeance,  to  forget  my  vow,  to 
forget  the  voices  which  invoked  me  from  the  grave. 
This  was  Margaret  Liebenheim.  Ah !  how  terrific 
appeared  my  duty  of  bloody  retribution,  after  her  angel's 
face  and  angel's  voice  had  calmed  me.  With  respect 
to  her  grandfather,  strange  it  is  to  mention,  that  never 
did  my  innocent  wife  appear  so  lovely  as  precisely  in 
the  relation  of  grand-daughter.  So  beautiful  was  her 
goodness  to  the  old  man,  and  so  divine  was  the  child- 
like innocence  on  her  part,  contrasted  with  the  guilty 
recollections  associated  with  him — for  he  was  amongst 
the  guiltiest  towards  my  mother — still  I  delayed  his 
punishment  to  the  last ;  and,  for  his  child's  sake,  I 
would  have  pardoned  him — nay,  I  had  resolved  to  do 
so,  when  a  fierce  Jew,  who  had  a  deep  malignity 
towards  this  man,  swore  that  he  would  accomplish  his 
vengeance  at  all  events,  and  perhaps  might  be  obliged 
to  include  Margaret  in  the  ruin,  unless  I  adhered  to  the 
original  scheme.  Then  I  yielded;  for  circumstances 
armed  this  man  with  momentary  power.  But  the 
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night  fixed  on  was  one  in  which  I  had  reason  to  know 
that  my  wife  would  be  absent;  for  so  I  had  myself 
arranged  with  her,  and  the  unhappy  counter-arrange- 
ment I  do  not  yet  understand.  Let  me  add,  that  the 
sole  purpose  of  my  clandestine  marriage  was  to  sting 
her  grandfather's  mind  with  the  belief  that  his  family 
had  been  dishonoured,  even  as  he  had  dishonoured 
mine.  He  learned,  as  I  took  care  that  he  should,  that 
his  grand-daughter  carried  about  with  her  the  promises 
of  a  mother,  and  did  not  know  that  she  had  the  sanction 
of  a  wife.  This  discovery  made  him,  in  one  day,  become 
eager  for  the  marriage  he  had  previously  opposed  ;  and 
this  discovery  also  embittered  the  misery  of  his  death. 
At  that  moment  I  attempted  to  think  only  of  my 
mother's  wrongs ;  but,  in  spite  of  all  I  could  do,  this 
old  man  appeared  to  me  in  the  light  of  Margaret's 
grandfather ;  and,  had  I  been  left  to  myself,  he  would 
have  been  saved.  As  it  was,  never  was  horror  equal  to 
mine  when  I  met  her  flying  to  his  succour.  I  had 
relied  upon  her  absence ;  and  the  misery  of  that  moment, 
when  her  eye  fell  upon  me  in  the  very  act  of  seizing  her 
grandfather,  far  transcended  all  else  that  I  have  suffered 
in  these  terrific  scenes.  She  fainted  in  my  arms,  and  I 
and  another  carried  her  up-stairs  and  procured  water ; 
meantime  her  grandfather  had  been  murdered  even 
whilst  Margaret  fainted.  I  had,  however,  under  the 
fear  of  discovery,  though  never  anticipating  a  rencontre 
with  herself,  forestalled  the  explanation  requisite  in 
such  a  case,  to  make  my  conduct  intelligible.  I  had 
told  her,  under  feigned  names,  the  story  of  my  mother 
and  my  sisters.  She  knew  their  wrongs;  she  had 
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heard  me  contend  for  the  right  of  vengeance.  Conse- 
quently, in  our  parting  interview,  one  word  only  was 
required  to  place  myself  in  a  new  position  to  her 
thoughts.  I  needed  only  to  say  I  was  that  son ;  that 
mother  was  mine. 

"As  to  the  jailor,  he  was  met  by  a  party  of  us.  Not 
suspecting  that  any  of  us  could  be  connected  with  the 
family,  he  was  led  to  talk  of  the  most  hideous  details 
with  regard  to  my  poor  Berenice.  The  child  had  not,  as 
had  been  insinuated,  aided  her  own  degradation,  but  had 
nobly  sustained  the  dignity  of  her  sex  and  her  family. 
Such  advantages  as  the  monster  pretended  to  have 
gained  over  her — sick,  desolate,  and  latterly  delirious — 
were,  by  his  own  confession,  not  obtained  without 
violence.  This  was  too  much.  Forty  thousand  lives, 
had  he  possessed  them,  could  not  have  gratified  my 
thirst  for  revenge.  Yet,  had  he  but  showed  courage, 
he  should  have  died  the  death  of  a  soldier.  But  the 

wretch  showed  cowardice  the  most  abject,  and but 

you  know  his  fate. 

"Now,  then,  all  is  finished,  and  human  nature  is 
avenged.  Yet,  if  you  complain  of  the  bloodshed  and 
the  terror,  think  of  the  wrongs  which  created  my 
rights  ;  think  of  the  sacrifice  by  which  I  gave  a  tenfold 
strength  to  those  rights  ;  think  of  the  necessity  for  a 
dreadful  concussion,  and  shock  to  society,  in  order  to 
carry  my  lesson  into  the  councils  of  princes. 

"  This  will  now  have  been  effected.  And  ye,  victims 
of  dishonour,  will  be  glorified  in  your  deaths  ;  ye  will 
not  have  suffered  in  vain,  nor  died  without  a  monument. 
Sleep,  therefore,  sister  Berenice, — sleep,  gentle  Mari- 
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amne,  in  peace.  And  thou,  noble  mother,  let  the 
outrages,  sown  in  thy  dishonour,  rise  again  and  blossom 
in  wide  harvests  of  honour  for  the  women  of  thy 
afflicted  race.  Sleep,  daughters  of  Jerusalem,  in  the 
sanctity  of  your  sufferings.  And  thou,  if  it  be  possible, 
even  more  beloved  daughter  of  a  Christian  fold,  whose 
company  was  too  soon  denied  to  him  in  life,  open  thy 
grave  to  receive  him,  who,  in  the  hour  of  death,  wishes 
to  remember  no  title  which  he  wore  on  earth  but  that 
of  thy  chosen  and  adoring  lover, 

"  MAXIMILIAN/' 
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THEKE  is  a  large  body  of  outstanding  problems  in  his- 
tory, great  and  little,  some  relating  to  persons,  some  to 
things,  some  to  usages,  some  to  words,  etc.,  which  fur- 
nish occasion,  beyond  any  other  form,  of  historical  re- 
searches, for  the  display  of  extensive  reading  and  critical 
acumen.  1.  In  reference  to  persons,  as  those  which 
regard  whole  nations ; — e.  g.  What  became  of  the  ten 
tribes  of  Israel  1  Did  Brennus  and  his  Gauls  penetrate 
into  Greece?  Who  and  what  are  the  Gipseys? — or 
those,  far  more  in  number,  which  regard  individuals  ; 
as  the  case  of  the  Knights  Templars — of  Mary  Stuart — 
of  the  Euthvens  (the  Gowrie  Conspiracy).  Who  was 
the  man  in  the  Iron  Mask  ?  Was  the  unhappy  Lady  of 
the  Haystack,  who  in  our  own  days  slept  out  of  doors 
or  in  barns  up  and  down  Somersetshire,  a  daughter  of 
the  Emperor  of  Germany  ?  Was  Perkin  Warbeck  three 
centuries  ago  the  true  Plantagenet?*  2.  In  reference 
to  things ;  as — who  first  discovered  the  sources  of  the 

*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was.     But  I  mention  it  as  a 
question  which  most  people  suppose  to  "be  yet  sub  judicf. 
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Nile  ?  Who  built  Stonehenge  ?  Who  discovered  the 
compass1?  What  was  the  Golden  Fleece?  Was  the 
Siege  of  Troy  a  romance,  or  a  grave  historic  fact?  Was 
the  Iliad  the  work  of  one  mind,  or  (on  the  Wolfian 
hypothesis)  of  many  1  What  is  to  be  thought  of  the 
Thundering  Legion  1  of  the  miraculous  dispersion  of  the 
Emperor  Julian's  labourers  before  Jerusalem?  of  the 
burning  of  the  Alexandrian  library  ?  etc.  Who  wrote 
the  E/xwi/  Batf/X/x^  ?  Who  wrote  the  letters  of  Junius  ? 
Was  the  Fluxional  Calculus  discovered  simultaneously  by 
Leibnitz  and  Newton ;  or  did  Leibnitz  derive  the  first  hint 
of  it  from  the  letter  of  Newton  ?  3.  In  reference  to  mages; 
as  the  May-pole  and  May-day  dances — the  Morris 
dancers — the  practice  (not  yet  extinct  amongst  un- 
educated people)  of  saying  "  God  bless  you  !"  on  hear- 
ing a  person  sneeze,  and  thousands  of  others.  4.  In  re- 
ference to  words;  as  whence  came  the  mysterious  Ldba- 
rum  of  Constantine  ?  etc.  Among  the  problems  of  the 
first  class,  there  are  not  many  more  irritating  to  the 
curiosity  than  that  which  concerns  the  well-known  order 
of  Free-masons.  In  our  own  language  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  work  which  has  treated  this  question  with  much 
learning.  I  have  therefore  abstracted,  re- arranged,  and 
in  some  respects,  I  shall  not  scruple  to  say — have  im- 
proved, the  German  work  on  this  subject,  of  Professor 
J.  G.  Buhle.  This  work  is  an  expansion  of  a  Latin 
Dissertation  read  by  the  Professor  in  the  year  1803  to 
the  Philosophical  Society  of  Gbttingen  ;  and,  in  respect 
to  the  particular  sort  of  merit  looked  for  in  a  work  of 
this  kind,  has  (I  believe)  satisfied  the  most  competent 
judges.  Coming  after  a  crowd  of  other  learned  works 
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on  the  Bosicrucians,  and  those  of  Lessing  and  Mcolai 
on  the  Free-masons,  it  could  not  well  fail  to  embody 
what  was  most  important  in  their  elaborate  researches, 
and  to  benefit  by  the  whole.  Implicitly,  therefore,  it 
may  be  looked  upon  as  containing  the  whole  learning 
of  the  case,  as  accumulated  by  all  former  writers,  in 
addition  to  that  contributed  by  the  Professor  himself; 
which,  to  do  him  justice,  seems  to  be  extensive  and 
accurate.  But  the  Professor's  peculiar  claims  to  dis- 
tinction in  this  inquiry  are  grounded  upon  the  solution 
which  he  first  has  given  in  a  satisfactory  way  to  the 
main  problem  of  the  case — What  is  the  origin  of  Free- 
masonry ?  For,  as  to  the  secret  of  Free-masonry,  and 
its  occult  doctrines,  there  is  a  readier  and  more  certain 
way  of  getting  at  those  than  through  any  Professor's 
book.  To  a  hoax  played  off  by  a  young  man  of  extra- 
ordinary talents  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury (i.e.  about  1610-14),  but  for  a  more  elevated  pur- 
pose than  most  hoaxes  involve,  the  reader  will  find  that 
the  whole  mysteries  of  Free-masonry,  as  now  existing 
all  over  the  civilized  world  after  a  lapse  of  more  than 
two  centuries,  are  here  distinctly  traced:  such  is  the 
power  of  a  grand  and  capacious  aspiration  of  philosophic 
benevolence  to  embalm  even  the  idlest  levities,  as  amber 
enshrines  straws  and  insects  ! 

Any  reader  who  should  find  himself  satisfied  with 
the  Professor's  solution  and  its  proof,  would  probably 
be  willing  to  overlook  his  other  defects  :  his  learning 
and  his  felicity  of  conjecture  may  pass  as  sufficient  and 
redeeming  merits  in  a  Gottingen  Professor.  Else,  and 
if  these  merits  were  set  aside,  I  must  say  that  I  have 
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rarely  met  with  a  more  fatiguing  person  than  Professor 
Buhle.  That  his  essay  is  readable  at  all,  if  it  be  readable, 
the  reader  must  understand  that  he  owes  to  me.  Mr. 
Buhle  is  celebrated  as  the  historian  of  philosophy,  and 
as  a  logic-professor  at  a  great  German  University.*  But 
a  more  illogical  work  than  his  as  to  the  conduct  of  the 
question,  or  one  more  confused  in  its  arrangement,  I 
have  not  often  seen.  It  is  doubtless  a  rare  thing  to 
meet  with  minds  sufficiently  stern  in  their  logic  to  keep 
a  question  steadily  and  immovably  before  them,  with- 
out ever  being  thrown  out  of  their  track  by  verbal  delu- 
sions :  and  for  my  own  part  I  must  say  that  I  never 
was  present  in  my  life  at  one  of  those  after-dinner  dis- 
putations by  which  social  pleasure  is  poisoned  (except  in 
the  higher  and  more  refined  classes),  where  the  course  of 
argument  did  not  within  ten  minutes  quit  the  question 
upon  which  it  had  first  started — and  all  upon  the  seduc- 
tion of  some  equivocal  word,  or  of  some  theme  which 
bore  affinity  to  the  main  theme  but  was  not  that  main 
theme  itself,  or  still  oftener  of  some  purely  verbal 
transition.  All  this  is  common:  but  the  eternal  see- 
sawing, weaving  and  counter-weaving,  flux  and  reflux, 
of  Professor  Buhle's  course  of  argument  is  not  common 
by  any  means,  but  very  WTzcommon,  and  worthy  of  a 
place  in  any  cabinet  of  natural  curiosities.  There  is  an 
everlasting  confusion  in  the  worthy  man's  mind  between 

*  I  believe  that  he  is  also  the  editor  of  the  Bipont  Aristotle : 
but  not  possessing  that  edition  of  Aristotle  myself,  I  cannot 
pretend  to  speak  of  its  value.  His  History  of  Philosophy  I  have  ; 
it  is  probably  as  good  as  such  works  usually  are  ;  and,  alas  !— 
no  better. 
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the  two  questions — What  is  the  origin  of  Free-masonry] 
and  what  is  the  nature  and  essence  of  Free-masonry  ? 
The  consequence  is  that  one  idea  always  exciting  the 
other,  they  constantly  come  out  shouldering  and  elbow- 
ing each  other  for  precedency — every  sentence  is  charged 
with  a  double  commission — the  Professor  gets  angry 
with  himself,  begins  to  splutter  unintelligibly,  and  finds 
on  looking  round  him  that  he  has  wheeled  about  to  a 
point  of  the  argument  considerably  in  the  rear  of  that 
which  he  had  reached  perhaps  150  pages  before.  I 
have  done  what  I  could  to  remedy  these  infirmities  of 
the  book ;  and  upon  the  whole  it  is  a  good  deal  less 
paralytic  than  it  was.  But.  having  begun  my  task  on 
the  assumption  that  the  first  chapter  should  naturally 
come  before  the  second,  the  second  before  the  third, 
and  so  on, — I  find  now  (when  the  mischief  is  irrepar- 
able) that  I  made  a  great  mistake  in  that  assumption, 
which  perhaps  is  not  applicable  to  Gottingen  books, 
and  that  if  I  had  read  the  book  on  the  Hebrew  prin- 
ciple— or  Bovffrpopqdov — or  had  tacked  and  traversed — 
or  done  anything  but  sail  on  a  straight  line,  I  could  not 
have  failed  to  improve  the  arrangement  of  my  materials. 
But,  after  all,  I  have  so  whitewashed  the  Professor, 
that  nothing  but  a  life  of  gratitude  on  his  part,  and  free 
admission  to  his  logic  lectures  for  ever,  can  possibly 
repay  me  for  my  services. 

The  three  most  triumphant  dissertations  existing 
upon  the  class  of  historico-critical  problems  which  I 
have  described  above  are — 1.  Bentley's  upon  the  spuri- 
ous Epistles  ascribed  to  Phalaris;  2.  Malcolm  Laing's 
upon  Perkin  "Warbeck  (published  by  Dr.  Henry  in  his 
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Hist,  of  Great  Britain);  3.  Mr.  Taylor's  upon  the 
Letters  of  Junius.  All  three  are  loaded  with  a  super- 
fetation  of  evidence,  and  conclusive  beyond  what  the 
mind  altogether  wishes.  For  it  is  pleasant  to  have  the 
graver  part  of  one's  understanding  satisfied,  and  yet  to 
have  its  capricious  part  left  in  possession  of  some  miser- 
able fragment  of  a  scruple  upon  which  it  may  indulge 
itself  with  an  occasional  speculation  in  support  of  the 
old  error.  In  fact,  coercion  is  not  pleasant  in  any  cases ; 
and  though  reasons  be  as  plenty  as  blackberries,  one 
would  not  either  give  or  believe  them  "on  compulsion." 
In  the  present  work  the  reader  will  perhaps  not  find 
himself  under  this  unpleasant  sense  of  coercion,  but  left 
more  to  the  free  exercise  of  his  own  judgment.  Yet 
upon  the  whole  I  think  he  will  give  his  final  award  in 
behalf  of  Professor  Buhle's  hypothesis. 


CHAPTER  I. 

OF  THE   ESSENTIAL   CHARACTERISTICS   OF  THE   ORDERS   OF 
THE  ROSICRUCIANS  AND  THE  FREE-MASONS. 

I  DEEM  it  an  indispensable  condition  of  any  investi- 
gation into  the  origin  of  the  Rosicrucians  and  Free- 
masons— that  both  orders  should  be  surveyed  compre- 
hensively and  in  the  whole  compass  of  their  relations 
and  characteristic  marks ;  not  with  reference  to  this  or 
that  mythos,  symbol,  usage,  or  form :  and  to  the  neglect 
of  this  condition,  I  believe,  we  must  impute  the  unsuc- 
cessful issue  which  has  hitherto  attended  the  essays  on 
this  subject.  First  of  all,  therefore,  I  will  assign  those 
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distinguishing  features  of  these  orders  which  appear  to 
me  universal  and  essential;  and  these  I  shall  divide 
into  internal  and  external — accordingly  as  they  respect 
the  personal  relations  and  the  purposes  of  their  mem- 
bers, or  simply  the  outward  form  of  the  institutions. 

The  universal  and  essential  characteristics  of  the  two 
orders,  which  come  under  the  head  of  internal,  are  these 
which  follow: — 

I.  As  their  fundamental  maxim  they  assume — Entire 
equality  of  personal  rights  amongst  their  members  in 
relation  to  their  final  object.  All  distinctions  of  social 
rank  are  annihilated.  In  the  character  of  masons  the 
prince  and  the  lowest  citizen  behave  reciprocally  as  free 
men — standing  to  each  other  in  no  relation  of  civic 
inequality.  This  is  a  feature  of  masonry  in  which  it 
resembles  the  church ;  projecting  itself,  like  that,  from 
the  body  of  the  state;  and  in  idea  opposing  itself  to 
the  state,  though  not  in  fact :  for,  on  the  contrary,  the 
ties  of  social  obligation  are  strengthened  and  sanctioned 
by  the  masonic  doctrines.  It  is  true  that  these  orders 
have  degrees — many  or  few  according  to  the  consti- 
tution of  the  several  mother-lodges.  These,  however, 
express  no  subordination  in  rank  or  power :  they  imply 
simply  a  more  or  less  intimate  connection  with  the  con- 
cerns and  purposes  of  the  institution.  A  gradation  of 
this  sort,  corresponding  to  the  different  stages  of  know- 
ledge and  initiation  in  the  mysteries  of  the  order,  was 
indispensable  to  the  objects  which  they  had  in  view. 
It  could  not  be  advisable  to  admit  a  young  man,  inex- 
perienced and  untried,  to  the  full  participation  of  their 
secrets :  he  must  first  be  educated  and  moulded  for  the 
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ends  of  the  society.  Even  elder  men  it  was  found 
necessary  to  subject  to  the  probation  of  the  lower  de- 
grees before  they  were  admitted  to  the  higher.  With- 
out such  a  regulation  dangerous  persons  might  some- 
times have  crept  into  the  councils  of  the  society ;  which, 
in  fact,  happened  occasionally  in  spite  of  all  provisions 
to  the  contrary.  It  may  be  alleged  that  this  feature  of 
personal  equality  amongst  the  members  in  relation  to 
their  private  object  is  not  exclusively  the  characteristic 
of  Eosicrucians  and  Free-masons.  True ;  it  belongs  no 
less  to  all  the  secret  societies  which  have  arisen  in 
modern  times.  But,  notwithstanding  that,  it  is  indis- 
putable that  to  them  was  due  the  original  scheme  of  an 
institution,  having  neither  an  ecclesiastic  nor  a  political 
tendency,  and  built  on  the  personal  equality  of  all  the 
individuals  who  composed  it. 

II.  Women,  children,  those  who  were  not  in  the  full 
possession  of  civic  freedom,  Jews,  Anti-christians  gene- 
rally, and  (according  to  undoubted  historic  documents) 
in  the  early  days  of  these  orders — Roman  Catholics, 
were  excluded  from  the  society.  For  what  reason  women 
were  excluded,  I  suppose  it  can  hardly  be  necessary  to 
say.  The  absurd  spirit  of  curiosity,  talkativeness,  and 
levity,  which  distinguish  that  unhappy  sex,  were  obvi- 
ously incompatible  with  the  grave  purposes  of  the  Eosi- 
crucians and  Masons.  Not  to  mention  that  the  familiar 
intercourse,  which  co-membership  in  these  societies 
brings  along  with  it,  would  probably  have  led  to  some 
disorders  in  a  promiscuous  assemblage  of  both  sexes, 
such  as  might  have  tainted  the  good  fame  or  even 
threatened  the  existence  of  the  order.  More  remark- 
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able  is  the  exclusion  of  persons  not  wholly  free,  of  Jews, 
and  of  Anti-christians ;  and,  indeed,  it  throws  an  im- 
portant light  upon  the  origin  and  character  of  the  insti- 
tutions. By  persons  not  free  we  are  to  understand  not 
merely  slaves  and  vassals,  but  also  those  who  were  in 
the  service  of  others — and  generally  all  who  had  not 
an  independent  livelihood.  Even  freeborn  persons  are 
comprehended  in  this  designation,  so  long  as  they  con- 
tinued in  the  state  of  minority.  Masonry  presumes  in 
all  its  members  the  devotion  of  their  knowledge  and 
powers  to  the  objects  of  the  institution.  Now,  what 
services  could  be  rendered  by  vassals,  menial  servants, 
day-labourers,  journeymen,  with  the  limited  means  at 
their  disposal  as  to  wealth  or  knowledge,  and  in  their 
state  of  dependency  upon  others  ?  Besides,  with  the 
prejudices  of  birth  and  rank  prevalent  in  that  age,  any 
admission  of  plebeian  members  would  have  immediately 
ruined  the  scheme.  Indeed,  we  have  great  reason  to 
wonder  that  an  idea  so  bold  for  those  times  as  the  union 
of  nobles  and  burghers  under  a  law  of  perfect  equality 
could  ever  have  been  realised.  And,  in  fact,  amongst 
any  other  people  than  the  English,  with  their  national 
habits  of  thinking  and  other  favourable  circumstances, 
it  could  not  have  been  realised.  Minors  were  rejected 
unless  when  the  consent  of  their  guardians  was  ob- 
tained; for  otherwise  the  order  would  have  exposed 
itself  to  the  suspicion  of  tampering  with  young  people 
in  an  illegal  way :  to  say  nothing  of  the  want  of  free- 
agency  in  minors.  That  lay-brothers  were  admitted  for 
the  performance  of  servile  offices,  is  not  to  be  taken  as 
any  departure  from  the  general  rule ;  for  it  was  matter 
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of  necessity  that  persons  of  lower  rank  should  fill  the 
menial  offices  attached  to  the  society ;  and  these  per- 
sons, be  it  observed,  were  always  chosen  from  amongst 
those  who  had  an  independent  property,  however  smalL 
As  to  the  exclusion  of  Anti-christians,  especially  of 
Jews,  this  may  seem  at  first  sight  inconsistent  with  the 
cosmo-political  tendency  of  Masonry.  But  had  it  that 
tendency  at  its  first  establishment  ?  Be  this  as  it  may, 
we  need  not  be  surprised  at  such  a  regulation  in  an  age 
so  little  impressed  with  the  virtue  of  toleration,  and 
indeed  so  little  able — from  political  circumstances — to 
practise  it.  Besides,  it  was  necessary  for  their  own 
security :  the  Free-masons  themselves  were  exposed  to 
a  suspicion  of  atheism  and  sorcery ;  and  this  suspicion 
would  have  been  confirmed  by  the  indiscriminate  ad- 
mission of  persons  hostile  to  Christianity.  For  the 
Jews  in  particular,  there  was  a  further  reason  for  re- 
jecting them  founded  on  the  deep  degradation  of  the 
national  character.  With  respect  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, I  need  not  at  this  point  anticipate  the  historic 
data  which  favour  their  exclusion.  The  fact  is  certain; 
but,  I  add,  only  for  the  earlier  periods  of  Free-masonry. 
Further  on,  the  cosmo-political  constitution  of  the  order 
had  cleared  it  of  all  such  religious  tests ;  and  at  this 
day,  I  believe,  that  in  the  lodges  of  London  and  Paris 
there  would5 be  no  hesitation  in  receiving  as  a  brother 
any  upright  Mahometan  or  Jew.  Even  in  smaller 
cities,  where  lingering  prejudices  would  still  cleave 
with  more  bigotry  to  the  old  exclusions,  greater  stress 
is  laid  upon  the  natural  religion  of  the  candidate — his 
belief  in  God  and  his  sense  of  moral  obligation — than 
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upon  his  positive  confession  of  faith.  In  saying  this, 
however,  I  would  not  be  understood  to  speak  of  certain 
individual  sects  amongst  the  Rosicrucians,  whose  mysti- 
cism leads  them  to  demand  special  religious  qualities  in 
their  proselytes  which  are  dispensed  with  by  common 
Free-masonry. 

III.  The  orders  make  pretensions  to  mysteries:  these 
relate  partly  to  ends,  and  partly  to  means ;  and  are  de- 
rived from  the  East,  whence  they  profess  to  derive  an 
occult  wisdom  not  revealed  to  the  profane.  This  striv- 
ing after  hidden  knowledge,  it  was,  that  specially  dis- 
tinguished these  societies  from  others  that  pursued 
unknown  objects.  And  because  their  main  object  was 
a  mystery,  and  that  it  might  remain  such,  an  oath  of 
secrecy  was  demanded  of  every  member  on  his  admis- 
sion. Nothing  of  this  mystery  could  ever  be  discovered 
by  a  visit  from  the  police :  for  when  such  an  event 
happens,  and  naturally  it  has  happened  many  times, 
the  business  is  at  an  end — and  the  lodge  ipso  facto  dis- 
solved :  besides  that,  all  the  acts  of  the  members  are 
symbolic,  and  unintelligible  to  all  but  the  initiated. 
Meantime  no  government  can  complain  of  this  exclu- 
sion from,  the  mysteries  :  as  every  governor  has  it  at 
his  own  option  to  make  himself  fully  acquainted  with 
them  by  procuring  his  own  adoption  into  the  society. 
This  it  is  which  in  most  countries  has  gradually  recon- 
ciled the  supreme  authorities  to  Masonic  Societies,  hard 
as  the  persecution  was  which  they  experienced  at  first. 
Princes  and  prelates  made  themselves  brothers  of  the 
order  as  the  condition  of  admission  to  the  mysteries. 
And,  think  what  they  would  of  these  mysteries  in  other 
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respects,  they  found  nothing  in  them  which  could  jus- 
tify any  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  state. 

In  an  examination  of  Masonic  and  Eosicrucian 
Societies  the  weightiest  question  is  that  which  regards 
the  nature  of  these  mysteries.  To  this  question  we 
must  seek  for  a  key  in  the'  spirit  of  that  age  when  the 
societies  themselves  originated.  We  shall  thus  learn, 
first  of  all,  whether  these  societies  do  in  reality  cherish 
any  mystery  as  the  final  object  of  their  researches ;  and, 
secondly,  perhaps  we  shall  thus  come  to  understand  the 
extraordinary  fact  that  the  Rosicrucian  and  Masonic 
secret  should  not  long  ago  have  been  betrayed  in  spite 
of  the  treachery  which  we  must  suppose  in  a  certain 
proportion  of  those  who  were  parties  to  that  secret  in 
every  age. 

IV.  These  orders  have  a  general  system  of  signs  (e.g. 
that  of  recognition)  usages,  symbols,  mythi,  and  festi- 
vals. In  this  place  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say  generally 
that  even  that  part  of  the  ritual  and  mythology  which 
is  already  known  to  the  public,*  will  be  found  to  con- 
firm the  conclusions  drawn  from  other  historical  data 
as  to  the  origin  and  purpose  of  the  institution :  thus, 
for  instance,  we  may  be  assured  beforehand  that  the 
original  Free-masons  must  have  had  some  reason  for 
appropriating  to  themselves  the  attributes  and  emblems 
of  real  handicraft  Masons  :  which  part  of  their  ritual 

*  We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  the  Kosicrucian  and 
Masonic  orders  were  not  originally  at  all  points  what  they  now 
are :  they  have  passed  through  many  changes  and  modifications  ; 
and  no  inconsiderable  part  of  their  symbolic  system,  etc.,  has 
been,  the  product  of  successive  generations. 
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they  are  so  far  from  concealing  that  in  London  they 
often  parade  on  solemn  occasions  attired  in  full  cos- 
tume. As  little  can  it  be  imagined  that  the  selection 
of  the  feast  of  St.  John  (Midsummer-day)  as  their  own 
chief  festival — was  at  first  arbitrary  and  without  a 
significant  import. 

Of  the  external  characteristics — or  those  which  the 
society  itself  announces  to  the  world — the  main  is  the 
public  profession  of  beneficence;  not  to  the  brothers 
only,  though  of  course  to  them  more  especially,  but  also 
to  strangers.  And  it  cannot  be  denied  by  those  who 
are  least  favourably  disposed  to  the  order  of  Free- 
masons that  many  states  in  Europe,  where  lodges  have 
formerly  existed  or  do  still  exist,  are  indebted  to  them 
for  the  original  establishment  of  many  salutary  institu- 
tions, having  for  their  object  the  mitigation  of  human 
suffering.  The  other  external  characteristics  are  pro- 
perly negative,  and  are  these : 

I.  Masonry  is  compatible  with  every  form  of  civil 
constitution  ;  which  cosmo-political  relation  of  the  order 
to  every  mode  and  form  of  social   arrangements   has 
secured   the  possibility  of  its   reception   amongst  all 
nations,  however  widely  separated  in  policy  and  laws. 

II.  It  does  not  impose  celibacy:  and  this  is  the  crite- 
rion that  distinguishes  it  from  the  religious  orders,  and 
from  many  of  the  old  knightly  orders,  in  which  celi- 
bacy was  an  indispensable  law,  or  still  is  so. 

III.  It  enjoins  no  peculiar  dress  (except  indeed  in 
the  official  assemblages  of  the  lodges,  for  the  purpose  of 
marking  the  different  degrees),  no  marlis  of  distinction 
in  the  ordinary  commerce  of  life  and  no  abstinence  from 
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civil  offices  and  business.     Here  again  is  a  remarkable 
distinction  from  the  religious  and  knightly  orders. 

IV.  It  grants  to  every  member  a  full  liberty  to  dis- 
solve his  connection  with  the  order  at  any  time,  and  with- 
out even  acquainting  the  superiors  of  the  lodge:  though 
of  course  he  cannot  release  himself  from  the  obligation 
of  his  vow  of  secrecy.  Nay,  even  after  many  years  of 
voluntary  separation  from  the  order,  a  return  to  it  is 
always  allowed.  In  the  religious  and  knightly  orders, 
the  members  have  not  the  powers,  excepting  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  of  leaving  them;  and,  under  no  cir- 
cumstances, of  returning.  This  last  was  a  politic 
regulation :  for,  whilst  on  one  hand  the  society  was 
sufficiently  secured  by  the  oath  of  secrecy,  on  the  other 
hand  by  the  easiness  of  the  yoke  which  it  imposed,  it 
could  the  more  readily  attract  members.  A  young  man 
might  enter  the  order ;  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  advan- 
tages that  were  to  be  expected  from  it ;  and  leave  it 
upon  further  experience  or  any  revolution  in  his  own 
way  of  thinking. 

In  thus  assigning  the  internal  and  external  charac- 
teristics of  the  Kosicrucians  and  Free-masons,  I  have 
purposely  said  nothing  of  the  distinctions  between  the 
two  orders  themselves :  for  this  would  have  presup- 
posed that  historical  inquiry  which  is  now  to  follow. 
That  the  above  characteristics,  however,  were  common  to 
both,  is  not  to  be  doubted.  Eosicrucianism,  it  is  true, 
is  not  Free-masonry  :  but  the  latter  borrowed  its  form 
from  the  first.  He  that  gives  himself  out  for  a  Kosicru- 
cian,  without  knowing  the  general  ritual  of  masonry,  is 
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unquestionably  an  impostor.  Some  peculiar  sects  there 
are  which  adopt  certain  follies  and  chimeras  of  the 
Kosicrucians  (as  gold-making);  and  to  these  he  may 
belong;  but  a  legitimate  Eosicrucian,  in  the  original 
sense  and  spirit  of  the  order,  he  cannot  be. 


CHAPTEE  IL 

UPON  THE  EARLIEST  HISTORICAL  TRACES  OP  THE 
ROSICRUCIAN  AND  MASONIC  ORDERS. 

THE  accredited  records  of  these  orders  do  not  ascend 
beyond  the  two  last  centuries.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  alleged  by  many  that  they  have  existed  for  eighteen 
hundred  years.  He  who  adopts  this  latter  hypothesis, 
which  even  as  a  hypothesis  seems  to  me  scarcely  endur- 
able for  a  moment,  is  bound  to  show,  in  the  first  place, 
in  what  respect  the  deduction  of  these  orders  from 
modern  history  is  at  all  unsatisfactory;  and  secondly, 
upon  his  own  assumption  of  a  far  elder  origin,  to  ex- 
plain how  it  happened  that  for  sixteen  entire  centuries 
no  writers  contemporary  with  the  different  periods  of 
these  orders  have  made  any  allusion  to  them.  If  he 
replies  by  alleging  the  secrecy  of  their  proceedings,  I 
rejoin  that  this  might  have  secured  their  doctrines  and 
mysteries  from  being  divulged,  but  not  the  mere  fact  of 
their  existence.  My  view  of  their  origin  will  perhaps 
be  granted  with  relation  to  "Western  Europe ;  but  I 
shall  be  referred  to  the  east  for  the  incunabula  of  the 
order.  At  one  time  Greece,  at  another  Egypt,  or  differ* 
ent  countries  of  Asia,  are  alleged  as  the  cradle  of  the 
VOL.  xvi.  2  B 
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Eosicrucians  and  the  Free-masons.     Let  us  take  a  cur- 
sory survey  of  the  several  hypotheses. 

1.  In  the  earlier  records  of  GREECE  we  meet  with 
nothing  which  bears  any  resemblance  to  these  institu- 
tions but  the  Orphic  and  Eleusinian  mysteries.     Here, 
however,  the  word  mysteries  implied  not  any  occult  pro- 
blem or  science  sought  for,  but  simply  sensuous*  and 
dramatic  representations  of  religious  ideas — which  could 
not  otherwise  be  communicated  to  the  people  in  the 
existing  state  of  intellectual  culture,  and  which  (as  often 
happens),  having  been  once  established,  were  afterwards 
retained  in  a  more  advanced  state  of  the  national  mind. 
In  the  Grecian  mysteries  there  were  degrees  of  initia- 
tion amongst  the  members,  but  with  purposes  wholly 
distinct  from  those  of  the  masonic  degrees.     The  Gre- 
cian mysteries  were  not  to  be  profaned ;  but  that  was 
on  religious  accounts.     Lastly,  the  Grecian  mysteries 
were  a  part  of  the  popular  religion  acknowledged  and 
authorised  by  the  state.     The  whole  resemblance,  in 
short,  rests  upon  nothing,  and  serves  only  to  prove  an 
utter  ingorance  of  Grecian  antiquities  in  those  who  have 
alleged  it.t 

2.  Neither  in  the  history  of  EGYPT  is  any  trace  to  be 
found  of  the  Eosicrucian  and  Masonic  characteristics. 
It  is  true  that  the  meaning  of  the  Egyptian  religious 

*  The  word  sensuous  is  a  Miltonic  word  ;  and  is,  moreover,  a 
word  that  cannot  be  dispensed  with. 

f  See  the  German  essay  of  Meiners  upon  the  Mysteries  of  the 
Ancients,  especially  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  in  the  third  part 
of  his  Miscellaneous  Philosophical  Works.  Collate  with  this 
the  work  of  Ste.  Croix  entitled  MSmoires  pour  servir  d,  VHistoire. 
de  la  Religion  secrete  des  anciens  Peuples.  Paris  :  1784. 
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symbols  and  usages  was  kept  secret  from  the  people 
and  from  strangers;  and  in  that  sense  Egypt  may  be 
said  to  have  had  mysteries  ;  but  these  mysteries  invol- 
ved nothing  more  than  the  essential  points  of  the 
popular  religion.*  As  to  the  writings  attributed  to 
Hermes  Trismegistus,  they  are  now  known  to  be 
spurious  j  and  their  pretensions  could  never  have  im- 
posed upon  any  person  who  had  examined  them  by  the 
light  of  such  knowledge  as  we  still  possess  of  the 
ancient  Egyptian  history  and  religion  :  indeed,  the 
gross  syncretism  in  these  writings  of  Egyptian  doctrines 
with  those  of  the  later  Platonists  too  manifestly  betrays 
them  as  a  forgery  from  the  schools  of  Alexandria. 
Eorgery  apart,  however,  the  substance  of  the  Hermetic 
writings  disconnects  them  wholly  from  masonic  objects  : 
it  consists  of  a  romantic  Theology  and  Theurgy ;  and 
the  whole  is  very  intelligble,  and  far  from  mysterious. 
What  is  true  of  these  Hermetic  books,  is  true  &  for- 
tiori of  all  later  writings  that  profess  to  deliver  the 
traditional  wisdom  of  ancient  Egypt. 

3.  If  we  look  to  ancient  CHALD^EA  and  PERSIA  for 
the  origin  of  these  orders,  we  shall  be  as  much  disap- 
pointed. The  vaunted  knowledge  of  the  Chaldseans 

*  On  the  principle  and  meaning  of  the  popular  religion  in 
Egypt  and  the  hieroglyphics  connected  with  it,  consult  Gat- 
terer's  essay  De  Theogonid  Aegijptiorum  in  the  7th  vol. — and  his 
essay  DemetempsychosijimmortalttatfaaniffiorumsymboloAegyptio 
in  the  9th  vol.  of  the  Gottingen  Transactions.  The  path  opened 
by  Gatterer  has  been  since  pursued  with  success  by  Dornedden 
in  his  Amenophis  and  in  his  new  theory  for  the  explanation  of 
the  Grecian  Mythology  :  1802.  Consult  also  Vogel's  Essay  on 
the  Religion  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  the  Greeks.  4to. 
Nuremberg :  1793. 
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extended  only  to  Astrology,  the  interpretation  of  < 
and  the  common  arts  of  jugglers.  As  to  the  Persian 
Magi,  as  well  before  as  after  the  introduction  of  the 
doctrine  of  Zoroaster,  they  were  simply  the  depositaries 
of  religious  ideas  and  traditions,  and  the  organs  of 
the  public  worship.  Moreover,  they  composed  no 
secret  order;  but  rather  constituted  the  highest  caste 
or  rank  in  the  nation,  and  were  recognised  by  the 
government  as  an  essential  part  of  the  body  politic. 
In  succeeding  ages  the  religion  of  the  Magi  passed  over 
to  many  great  nations,  and  has  supported  itself  up  to 
our  days.  Anquetil  du  Perron  has  collected  and  pub- 
lished the  holy  books  in  which  it  is  contained.  But 
no  doctrine  of  the  Zendavesta  is  presented  as  a  mystery ; 
nor  could  any  of  those  doctrines,  from  their  very  nature, 
have  been  presented  as  such.  Undoubtedly  amongst 
the  Eosicrucian  titles  of  honour  we  find  that  of  Magus : 
but  with  them  it  simply  designates  a  man  of  rare 
knowledge  in  physics — i.e.  especially  in  Alchemy.  That 
the  ancient  Magi  in  the  age  immediately  before  and 
after  the  birth  of  Christ  attempted  the  transmuta- 
tion of  metals  is  highly  improbable  :  that  idea,  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  first  began  to  influence  the  course  of 
chemical  pursuits  amongst  the  Arabian  students  of 
natural  philosophy  and  medicine. 

4.  The  pretensions  of  the  DERVISHES  and  BRAMINS  of 
Asia,  especially  of  Hindostan,  to  be  the  fathers  of  the  two 
orders,  need  no  examination,  as  they  are    still  more 
groundless  than  those  which  have  been  just  noticed. 

5.  A  little  before  and  after  the  birth  of  Christ  there 
arose  in  Egypt  and  Palestine  a  Jewish  religious  sect 
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which  split  into  two  divisions — the  ESSENES  and  the 
THERAPEUT^E.  Their  history  and  an  account  of  their 
principles  may  be  found  in  Josephus  and  more  fully  in 
Philo,  who  probably  himself  belonged  to  the  Thera- 
peutae.  The  difference  between  the  two  sects  consisted 
in  this — that  the  Essenes  looked  upon  practical  morality 
and  religion  as  the  main  business  of  life,  whereas  the 
Therapeutse  attached  themselves  more  to  philosophic 
speculations,  and  placed  the  essence  of  religion  in  the 
contemplation  and  reverence  of  the  deity.  They 
dwelt  in  hermitages,  gardens,  villages,  and  cottages, 
shunning  the  uproar  of  crowds  and  cities.  With  them 
arose  the  idea  of  monkish  life,  which  has  subsisted  to 
this  day,  though  it  has  received  a  mortal  shock  in  our 
revolutionary  times.  To  these  two  sects  have  been 
traced  the  Eosicrucians  and  Eree-masons.  Now,  with- 
out entering  minutely  into  their  history,  it  is  sufficient 
for  the  overthrow  of  such  a  hypothesis  to  cite  the 
following  principles  common  to  both  the  Essenes  and 
the  Therapeutse.  Eirst,  they  rejected  as  morally  un- 
lawful all  distinction  of  ranks  in  civil  society.  Secondly, 
they  made  no  mystery  of  their  doctrines.  Thirdly, 
they  admitted  to  their  communion  persons  of  either  sex. 
Fourthly,  though  not  peremptorily  enjoining  celibacy, 
they  held  it  to  be  a  more  holy  state  than  that  of  mar- 
riage. Fifthly,  they  disallowed  of  oaths.  Sixthly,  they 
had  nothing  symbolic  in  their  worship  or  ritual.  If  it 
should  be  objected  that  the  Eree-masons  talk  much  of 
the  rebuilding  of  Solomon's  temple,  and  refer  some  of 
their  legends  to  this  speculation, — I  answer  that  the 
Essenes  and  Therapeutre  either  were  Christians,  or 
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continued  Jews  until  by  little  and  little  their  sects 
expired.  Now  to  the  Christians  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Temple  must  have  been  an  object  of  perfect  indifference ; 
and  to  the  Jews  it  must  have  been  an  important  object 
in  the  literal  sense.  But  with  the  Free-masons  it  is  a 
mere  figure  under  which  is  represented  the  secret 
purpose  of  the  society :  why  this  image  was  selected 
will  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  further  on. 

6.  The  ARABS,  who  step  forth  upon  the  stage  of 
history  in  the  seventh  century  after  Christ,  have  as 
little  concern  with  the  origin  of  these  orders.  They 
were  originally  a  nomadic  people  ttat  rapidly  became  a 
conquering  nation  not  less  from  the  weakness  of  their 
neighbours  than  their  own  courage  and  religious  fan- 
aticism. They  advanced  not  less  rapidly  in  their 
intellectual  conquests  ;  and  these  they  owed  chiefly  to 
their  Grecian  masters,  who  had  themselves  at  that 
time  greatly  degenerated  from  the  refinement  of  their 
ancestors.  The  sciences  in  which  the  Arabs  made 
original  discoveries,  and  in  which,  next  after  the  Greeks, 
they  have  been  the  instructors  of  the  moderns,  were 
Mathematics,  Astronomy,  Astrology,  Medicine,  Materia 
Medica,  and  Chemistry.  Now  it  is  very  possible  that 
from  the  Arabs  may  have  originally  proceeded  the 
conceit  of  physical  mysteries  without  aid  of  magic, 
such  as  the  art  of  gold-making,  the  invention  of  a 
panacea,  the  philosopher's  stone,  and  other  chimeras 
of  alchemy  which  afterwards  haunted  the  heads  of  the 
Eosicrucians  and  the  elder  Free-masons.  But  of  Cab- 
balism  and  Theosophy,  which  occupied  both  sects  in 
their  early  period,  the  Arabs  as  Mahometans  could 
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know  nothing.  And,  if  those  sects  had  been  derived 
from,  an  Arabian  stock,  how  conies  it  that  at  this  day 
in  most  parts  of  Europe  (and  until  lately  everywhere) 
a  Mahometan  candidate  would  be  rejected  by  both  of 
them  1  And  how  comes  it  that  in  no  Mahometan  country 
at  this  time  are  there  any  remains  of  either  1 

In  general,  then,  I  affirm  as  a  fact  established  upon 
historical  research  that,  before  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  no  traces  are  to  be  met  with  of  the 
Eosicrucian  or  Masonic  orders.  And  I  challenge  any  an- 
tiquarian to  contradict  me.  Of  course  I  do  not  speak  of 
individual  and  insulated  Adepts,  Cabbalists,  Theosophists, 
etc.,  who  doubtless  existed  much  earlier.  Nay,  I  do  not 
deny  that  in  elder  writings  mention  is  made  of  the  rose 
and  the  cross  as  symbols  of  Alchemy  and  Cabbalism. 
Indeed  it  is  notorious  that  in  the  sixteenth  century 
Martin  Luther  used  both  symbols  on  his  seal;  and 
many  Protestant  divines  have  imitated  him  in  this. 
Semler,  it  is  true,  has  brought  together  a  great  body  of 
data  from  which  he  deduces  the  conclusion  that  the 
Eosicrucians  were  of  very  high  antiquity.*  But  all  of 
them  prove  nothing  more  than  what  I  willingly  concede  : 
Alchemists,  Cabbalists,  and  dealers  in  the  Black  Art, 
there  were  unquestionably  before  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury; but  not  Rosicrucians  and  Free-masons  connected 
into  a  secret  society  and  distinguished  by  those  character- 
istics which  I  have  assigned  in  the  first  chapter. 

One  fact  has  been  alleged  from  Ecclesiastical  History 
as  pointing  to  the  order  of  the  Eosicrucians.  In  1586  the 

*  See  Solomon  Semler's  Impartial  Collections  for  the  history 
of  the  Hosier ucians.  In  Four  Parts,  8vo.  Leipzig  :  1786-8. 
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Militia  crucifera  evangelica  assembled  at  Lunenburg  : 
the  persons  composing  this  body  have  been  represented 
as  Eosicrucians ;  but  in  fact  they  were  nothing  more 
than  a  protestant  sect  heated  by  apocalyptic  dreams ;  and 
the  object  of  the  assemblage  appears  to  have  been  ex- 
clusively connected  with  religion.  Our  chief  know- 
ledge of  it  is  derived  from  the  work  of  Simon  Studion, 
a  mystic  and  Theosophist,  entitled  Naometria,  and 
written  about  the  year  1604.  The  author  was  born  at 
Urach,  a  little  town  of  Wirtemberg ;  in  1565  he 
received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  at  Tubingen ;  and 
soon  after  settled  at  Marbach,  not  far  from  Louisburg, 
in  the  capacity  of  teacher.  His  labours  in  Alchemy 
brought  him  into  great  embarrassment ;  and  his  heretical 
novelties  into  all  kinds  of  trouble.  His  JSTaometria,* 

1  *  The  full  title  of  this  imprinted  and  curious  book  is  this  : 
"  N/AOMETRIA,  seu  nuda  et  prima  libri,  intus  et  foris  scripti, 
per  clavem  Davidis  et  calamum  (virgse  similem)  apertio  ;  in  quo 
non  tantum  ad  cognoscenda  tarn  S.  Scripturse  totius,  quam 
naturae  quoque  universse,  mysteria,  brevis  fit  introductio — verum 
etiam  Prognosticus  (stellse  illius  matutinse,  anno  Domini  1572, 
conspectse  ductu)  demonstratur  Adventus  ille  Christi  ante  diem 
novissimum  secundus  per  quern  homine  peccati  (Papa)  cum 
filio  suo  perditionis  (Mahometo)  divinitus  devastate,  ipse  eccle- 
siam  suam  et  principatus  mundi  restaurabit,  ut  in  iis  posthac  sit 
cum  ovili  pastor  unus.  In  cruciferce  militice  Evangelicce  gratiam. 
Authore  Simone  Studione  inter  Scorpiones.  Anno  1604."  An 
anonymous  writer  on  the  Rosicrucians  in  the  Wirtemberg 
Magazine  (No.  3,  p.  523)  and  the  learned  Von  Murr  in  his 
treatise  upon  the  true  origin  of  the  Rosicrucians  and  Free-masons, 
printed  at  Sulzbach  in  the  year  1803,  have  confounded  the  word 
Naometria  (Nao/terpta)  Temple-measuring,  with  N/eometria  (Neo- 
/terpta)  New  art  of  measuring,  as  though  Studion  had  written  a 
new  geometry.  By  the  Temple,  inner  and  outer,  Studion  means 
the  Holy  Scriptures  and  Nature — the  liber  intus  et  foris  scriptus 
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wliicli  is  a  tissue  of  dreams  and  allegories  relating  to 
the  cardinal  events  of  the  world  and  to  the  mysteries  of 
scripture,  as  well  as  of  external  nature  from  its  creation 
to  its  impending  destruction,  contains  a  great  deal  of 
mysticism  and  prophecy  about  the  rose  and  the  cross. 
But  the  whole  has  a  religious  meaning ;  and  the  fundus 
of  his  ideas  and  his  imagery  is  manifestly  the  Apoca- 
lypse of  St.  John.  Nor  is  there  any  passage  or  phrase 
in  his  work  upon  which  an  argument  can  be  built  for 
connecting  him  with  the  Eosicrucians  which  would  not 
equally  apply  to  Philo  the  Alexandrian,  to  John  Picus 
of  Mirandula,  to  Eeuchlin,  to  George  of  Venice,  to 
Francis  Patrick,  and  to  all  other  Cabbalists,  Theo- 
sophists,  Magicians,  and  Alchemists. 

Of  the  alleged  connexion  between  the  Templars  and 
the  Eosicrucians,  or  more  properly  with  the  Free-masons, 
— which  connection,  if  established,  would  undoubtedly 
assign  a  much  earlier  date  to  the  origin  of  both  orders, 
— I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  in  another  part  of  my 
inquiry. 

CHAPTEE  III. 

OP  THE  CIRCUMSTANCES  WHICH  GAVE  THE  FIRST  OCCASION 
TO  THE  RISE  OF  THE  ROSICRUCIAN  ORDER,  AND  OF  THE 
EARLIEST  AUTHENTIC  RECORDS  OF  HISTORY  WHICH 
RELATE  TO  IT. 

TOWARDS  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, — Cabbalism, 
Theosophy,  and  Alchemy,  had  overspread  the  whole  of 

of  which  St.  John  says  in  the  Revelations — "  I  saw  on  the  right 
of  him  who  sat  upon  the  throne  a  book  written  within  and  with- 
out, and  guarded  with  seven  seals,"  etc. 
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Western  Europe  and  especially  of  Germany.  To  this 
mania,  which,  infected  all  classes — high  and  low,  learned 
and  unlearned — no  writer  had  contributed  so  much  as 
Theophrastus  Paracelsus.  How  general  was  the  diffu- 
sion, and  how  great  the  influence  of  the  writings  of 
this  extraordinary  man  (for  such  amidst  ,.all  his  follies, 
he  must  ever  be  accounted  in  the  annals  of  the  human 
mind),  may  be  seen  in  the  life  of  Jacob  Behmen.  Of 
the  many  Cabbalistic  conceits  drawn  from  the  Prophetic 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  and  still  more  from  the 
Revelations,  one  of  the  principal  and  most  interesting 
was  this — that  in  the  seventeenth  century  a  great  and 
general  reformation  was  believed  to  be  impending  over 
the  human  race  as  a  necessary  forerunner  to  the  day  of 
judgment.  What  connects  this  very  general  belief  with 
the  present  inquiry  is  the  circumstance  of  Paracelsus 
having  represented  the  comet  which  appeared  in  1572 
as  the  sign  and  harbinger  of  the  approaching  revolution, 
and  thus  fixed  upon  it  the  expectation  and  desire  of  a 
world  of  fanatics.  Another  prophecy  of  Paracelsus, 
which  created  an  equal  interest,  was,  that  soon  after 
the  decease  of  the  Emperor  Rudolph,  there  would  be 
found  three  treasures  that  had  never  been  revealed 
before  that  time.  Now  in  the  year  1610  or  thereabouts 
there  were  published  simultaneously  three  books,  the 
substance  of  which  it  is  important  in  this  place  to 
examine,  because  these  books  in  a  very  strange  way  led 
to  the  foundation  of  the  Eosicrucian  order  as  a  distinct 
society. 

The  first  is  so  far  worthy  of  notice  as  it  was  connected 
with  the  two  others,  and  furnished  something  like  an 
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introduction  to  them.  It  is  entitled — Universal  Refor- 
mation of  the  whole  wide  World,  and  is  a  tale  not 
without  some  wit  and  humour.  The  Seven  "Wise  Men 
of  Greece,  together  with  M.  Cato  and  Seneca,  and  a 
secretary  named  Mazzonius,  are  summoned  to  Delphi 
by  Apollo  at  the  desire  of  the  Emperor  Justinian,  and 
there  deliberate  on  the  best  mode  of  redressing  human 
misery.  All  sorts  of  strange  schemes  are  proposed. 
Thales  advises  to  cut  a  hole  in  every  man's  breast  and 
place  a  little  window  in  it,  by  which  means  it  would 
become  possible  to  look  into  the  heart,  to  detect  hypo- 
crisy and  vice,  and  thus  to  extinguish  it.  Solon  pro- 
poses an  equal  partition  of  all  possessions  and  wealth. 
Chile's  opinion  is — that  the  readiest  way  to  the  end  in 
view  would  be  to  banish  out  of  the  world  the  two 
infamous  and  rascally  metals,  gold  and  silver.  Kleo- 
bulus  steps  forward  as  the  apologist  of  gold  and  silver, 
but  thinks  that  iron  ought  to  be  prohibited — because 
in  that  case  no  more  wars  could  be  carried  on  amongst 
men.  Pittacus  insists  upon  more  rigorous  laws,  which 
should  make  virtue  and  merit  the  sole  passports  to 
honour;  to  which,  however,  Periander  objects  that  there 
had  never  been  any  scarcity  of  such  laws  nor  of  princes 
to  execute  them,  but  scarcity  enough  of  subjects  con- 
formable to  good  laws.  The  conceit  of  Bias  is,  that 
nations  should  be  kept  apart  from  each  other,  and  each 
confined  to  its  own  home ;  and  for  this  purpose  that  all 
bridges  should  be  demolished,  mountains  rendered  in- 
surmountable, and  navigation  totally  forbidden.  Cato, 
who  seems  to  be  the  wisest  of  the  party,  wishes  that 
God  in  his  mercy  would  be  pleased  to  wash  away  all 
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women  from  the  earth  hy  a  new  deluge,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  introduce  some  new  arrangement*  for  the 
continuation  of  the  excellent  male  sex  without  female 
help.  Upon  this  pleasing  and  sensible  proposal  the 
whole  company  manifest  the  greatest  displeasure,  and 
deem  it  so  abominable  that  they  unanimously  prostrate 
themselves  on  the  ground  and  devoutly  pray  to  God 
"  that  he  would  graciously  vouchsafe  to  preserve  the 
lovely  race  of  woman"  (what  absurdity  !)  "and  to  save 
the  world  from  a  second  deluge."  At  length,  after  a 
4long  debate,  the  counsel  of  Seneca  prevails;  which 
""  counsel  is  this — That  out  of  all  ranks  a  society  should 
be  composed  having  for  its  object  the  general  welfare 
of  mankind,  and  pursuing  it  in  secret.  This  counsel  is 
adopted;  though  without  much  hope  on  the  part  of  the 
deputation  on  account  of  the  desperate  condition  of 
"  the  Age "  who  appears  before  them  in  person  and 
describes  his  own  wretched  state  of  health. 

The  second  work  gives  an  account  of  such  a  society 
as  already  established :  this  is  the  celebrated  work 
entitled  Fama  Fraternitatis  of  the  meritorious  order  of 
the  Rosy  Cross,  addressed  to  the  learned  in  general 

*  In  which  wish  he  seems  to  have  anticipated  the  Miltonic 
Adam  : 

— 0  why  did  God, 

Creator  wise,  that  peopled  highest  Heaven 
With  spirits  masculine,  create  at  last 
This  novelty  on  earth,"  this  fair  defect 
Of  nature,  and  not  fill  the  world  at  once 
With  Men,  as  Angels,  without  feminine  ; 
Or  find  some  other  way  to  generate 
Mankind  ?  P.  L.  Book  X. 
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and  the  Governors  of  Europe ;  and  here  we  are  pre- 
sented with  the  following  narrative  : — Christian  Eosy- 
cross,  of  noble  descent,  having  upon  his  travels  into  the 
East  and  into  Africa  learned  great  mysteries  from 
Arabians,  Chaldeans,  etc.,  upon  his  return  to  Germany 
established,  in  some  place  not  mentioned,  a  secret 
society  composed  at  first  of  four — afterwards  of  eight — 
members,  who  dwelt  together  in  a  building  (called  the 
House  of  the  Holy  Ghost)  erected  by  him :  to  these 
persons,  under  a  vow  of  fidelity  and  secrecy,  he  com- 
municated his  mysteries.  After  they  had  been  in- 
structed, the  society  dispersed  agreeably  to  their 
destination,  with  the  exception  of  two  members,  who 
remained  alternately  with  the  founder.  The  rules  of 
the  order  were  these  :  "  The  members  were  to  cure  the 
sick  without  fee  or  reward.  No  member  to  wear  a 
peculiar  habit,  but  to  dress  after  the  fashion  of  the 
country.  On  a  certain  day  in  every  year  all  the 
members  to  assemble  in  the  House  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
or  to  account  for  their  absence.  Every  member  to 
appoint  some  person  with  the  proper  qualifications  to 
succeed  him  at  his  own  decease.  The  word  Rosy- Cross 
to  be  their  seal,  watch- word,  and  characteristic  mark. 
The  association  to  be  kept  unrevealed  for  a  hundred 
years."  Christian  Eosy cross  died  at  the  age  of  106 
years.  His  death  was  known  to  the  society,  but  not 
his  grave :  for  it  was  a  maxim  of  the  first  Eosicrucians 
to  conceal  their  burial-places  even  from,  each  other. 
New  masters  were  continually  elected  into  the  House 
of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  the  society  had  now  lasted  120 
years.  At  the  end  of  this  period  a  door  was  discovered 
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in  the  house,  and  upon  the  opening  of  this  door  a 
sepulchral- vault.  Upon  the  door  was  this  inscription : 
One  hundred  and  twenty  years  hence  I  shall  open 
(Post  CXX  annos  patebo.)  The  vault  was  a  heptagon. 
Every  side  was  five  feet  broad  and  eight  feet  high.  It 
was  illuminated  by  an  artificial  sun.  In  the  centre 
was  placed  instead  of  a  grave-stone  a  circular  altar  with 
a  little  plate  of  brass,  whereon  these  words  were 
inscribed  :  This  grave,  an  abstract  of  the  whole  world, 
I  made  for  myself  whilst  yet  living  (A.  C.  R  C.  Hoc 
Universi  compendium  vivus  mihi  sepulchrum  feci). 
About  the  margin  was — To  me  Jesus  is  all  in  all 
(Jesus  mihi  omnia).  In  the  centre  were  four  figures 
enclosed  in  a  circle  by  this  revolving  legend :  Nequa- 
quarn  vacuum  legis  jugum.  Libertas  Evangelii.  Dei 
gloria  intacta.  (The  empty  yoke  of  the  law  is  made 
void.  The  liberty  of  the  gospel.  The  unsullied  glory 
of  God.)  Each  of  the  seven  sides  of  the  vault  had  a 
door  opening  into  a  chest ;  which  chest,  besides  the 
secret  books  of  the  order  and  the  Vocdbularium  of 
Paracelsus,  contained  also  mirrors — little  bells — burning 
lamps — marvellous  mechanisms  of  music,  etc.,  all  so 
contrived  that  after  the  lapse  of  many  centuries,  if  the 
whole  order  should  have  perished,  it  might  be  re-estab- 
lished by  means  of  this  vault.  Under  the  altar,  upon 
raising  the  brazen  tablet,  the  brothers  found  the  body 
of  Eosycross,  without  taint  or  corruption.  The  right 
hand  held  a  book  written  upon  vellum  with  golden 
letters  :  this  book,  which  is  called  T.,  has  since  become 
the  most  precious  jewel  of  the  society  next  after  the 
Bible  •  and  at  the  end  stand  subscribed  the  names  of 
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tlie  eight  brethren,  arranged  in  two  separate  circles, 
who  were  present  at  the  death  and  burial  of  Father 
Eosycross.  Immediately  after  the  above  narrative 
follows  a  declaration  of  their  mysteries  addressed  by 
the  society  to  the  whole  world.  They  profess  them- 
selves to  be  of  the  Protestant  faith ;  that  they  honour 
the  Emperor  and  the  laws  of  the  Empire  ;  and  that  the 
art  of  gold-making  is  but  a  slight  object  with  them, 
and  a  mere  vapspyov.  The  whole  work  ends  with  these 
words  : — "  Our  House  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  though  a 
hundred  thousand  men  should  have  looked  upon  it,  is 
yet  destined  to  remain  untouched,  imperturbable,  out  of 
sight,  and  unrevealed  to  the  whole  godless  world  for  ever." 
The  third  book,  which  originally  appeared  in  Latin 
with  the  title — Confessio  Fraternitatis  Rosece  Crucis  ad 
Eruditos  Europce — contains  nothing  more  than  general 
explanations  upon  the  object  and  spirit  of  the  order. 
It  is  added  that  the  order  has  different  degrees  ;  that 
not  only  princes,  men  of  rank,  rich  men,  and  learned 
men,  but  also  mean  and  inconsiderable  persons  are  ad- 
mitted to  their  communion,  provided  they  have  pure 
and  disinterested  purposes,  and  are  able  and  willing  to 
exert  themselves  for  the  ends  of  the  institution  j  that 
the  order  has  a  peculiar  language  ;  that  it  is  possessed 
of  more  gold  and  silver  than  the  whole  world  beside 
could  yield  ;  that  it  is  not  this,  however,  but  true  philo- 
sophy which  is  the  object  of  their  labours. 

The  first   question,  which  arises   on  these   three''5" 
works,  the  Universal  Reformation — the  Fama  Frat&rni* 

*  The  earliest  edition  of  these  works  which  I  have  seen  is  that 
of  1614,  printed  at  Cassd,  in  8vo.,  which  is  in  the  WolfenMttel 
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tatis, — and  the  Confessio  Fraternitatis,  is  this  ;  from 
what  quarter  do  they  proceed  ?  The  reputed  author 
was  John  Valentine  Andrea,  a  celebrated  theologian  of 
Wirtemberg,  known  also  as  a  satirist  and  a  poet,  and  in 
our  days  revived  into  notice  by  the  late  illustrious 
Herder.  Others  have  disputed  his  claim  to  these 
works ;  and  Burke  has  excluded  them  from  his  cata- 
logue of  Andrea's  writings.  I  shall  attempt,  however, 
to  prove  that  he  was  the  true  author. — Andrea  was 
born  in  1586  at  Herrenberg  a  little  town  of  Wirtem- 
berg, and  was  the  grandson  of  the  Chancellor  Jacob 
Andrea,  so  deservedly  celebrated  for  his  services  to  the 
church  of  Wirtemberg.  From  his  father,  the  Abbot  of 
Konigsbronn,  he  received  an  excellent  education,  which 
his  own  extraordinary  thirst  for  knowledge  led  him  to 

library  ;  "but  in  this  the  Confessio  is  wanting.  From  a  passage 
in  this  edition,  it  appears  that  the  Fama  Fraternitatis  had  been 
received  in  the  Tyrol  as  early  as  1610,  in  manuscript,  as  the 
passage  alleges  ;  but  the  words  seem  to  imply  that  printed  copies 
were  in  existence  even  before  1610. — In  the  year  1615  appeared 
"  Secretioris  Philosophise  Consideratio  a  Philippo  a  Gabella,  Phi- 
losophise studioso,  conscripta  ;  et  mine  primum  una  cum  Con- 
fessione  Fraternitatis  Eos.  Crucis  in  lucem  edita.  Cassellis : 
excud.  G.  Wesselius,  A.  1615."  In  the  very  same  year,  at 
Frankfurt-on-the-Mayne,  was  printed  by  John  Berner,  an  edition 
of  all  the  three  works — the  Confessio  in  a  German  translation. 
In  this  year  also  appeared  a  Dutch  translation  of  all  three  :  a 
copy  of  which  is  in  the  Gb'ttingen  library.  The  second  Frank- 
furt edition  was  followed  by  a  third  in  1616,  enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  some  letters  addressed  to  the  brotherhood  of  the  R. 
Cross.  Other  editions  followed  in  the  years  immediately  suc- 
ceeding ;  but  these  it  is  unnecessary  to  notice.  In  the  title- 
page  of  the  third  Frankfurt  edit,  stands — First  printed  at  Cassel 
in  the  year  1616.  But  the  four  first  words  apply  to  the  orig. 
edit.  The  four  last  to  this. 
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turn  to  the  best  account.  Besides  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Latin  (in  which  languages  he  was  distinguished  for  the 
elegance  of  his  style),  he  made  himself  master  of  the 
French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  :  he  was  well  versed  in 
Mathematics,  Natural  and  Civil  History,  Geography, 
and  Historical  Genealogy,  without  at  all  neglecting  his 
professional  study  of  divinity.  Very  early  in  life  he 
seems  to  have  had  a  deep  sense  of  the  evils  and  abuses  of 
the  times — not  so  much  the  political  abuses,  as  those  in 
philosophy,  morals,  and  religion.  These  it  seems  that  he 
sought  to  redress  by  the  agency  of  secret  societies  :  on 
what  motives  and  arguments,  he  has  not  told  us  in  the 
record  of  his  own  life,  which  he  left  behind  him  in  MS.* 
But  the  fact  is  certain :  for  as  early  as  his  sixteenth  year 
he  had  written  his  Chemical  Nuptials  of  Christian  Rosy- 
cross,  his  Julius,  sive  de  Politia,  his  Condemnation  of 
Astrology,  with  other  works  of  the  same  tendency. — 
Between  the  years  1607  and  1612  Andrea  travelled  ex- 
tensively in  south  and  west  Germany,  in  Switzerland, 
France,  and  Italy.t  In  the  succeeding  years  he  made 
short  excursions  almost  annually  :  after  the  opening  of 
the  thirty  years'  war  he  still  continued  this  practice ; 
and  in  the  very  midst  of  that  great  storm  of  wretchedness 
and  confusion  which  then  swept  over  Germany,  he  ex- 

*  This  is  written  in  Latin.  A  German  translation  will  be 
found  in  the  second  book  of  Seybold's  Autobiographies  of  cele- 
brated men. 

J  Travelling  was  not  at  that  time  so  expensive  for  learned 
men  as  it  now  is.  Many  scholars  travelled  on  the  same  plan  as 
is  now  pursued  by  the  journeymen  artisans  of  Germany— ex- 
ercising their  professional  knowledge  at  every  stage  of  their 
journey,  and  thus  gaining  a  respectable  livelihood. 

VOL.  XVI.  2  C 
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erted  himself  in  a  way  which  is  truly  astonishing  to  heal 
the  "  sorrow  of  the  times,"  by  establishing  schools,  and 
religious  worship — and  by  propagating  the  Lutheran 
faith  through  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Carinthia,  etc.  Even 
to  this  day  his  country  owes  to  his  restless  activity  and 
enlightened  patriotism  many  great  blessings.  At  Stutt- 
gart, where  he  was  at  length  appointed  chaplain  to  the 
court,  he  met  with  so  much  thwarting  and  persecution, 
that,  with  his  infirm  constitution  of  body  and  dejection 
of  mind  from  witnessing  the  desolation  of  Germany,  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  that  he  became  weary  of  life 
and  sank  into  deep  despondency  and  misanthropy.  In 
this  condition  he  requested  leave  in  1646  to  resign 
his  office ;  this  was  at  first  refused,  with  many 
testimonies  of  respect,  by  Eberhard,  the  then  Duke 
of  Wirtemberg :  but  on  the  urgent  repetition  of 
his  request  he  was  removed  to  the  Abbey  of  Beben- 
hausen, — and  shortly  afterwards  was  made  Abbot  of 
Adelberg.  In  the  year  1654,  after  a  long  and  painful 
sickness,  he  departed  this  life.  On  the  day  of  his 
death  he  dictated  a  letter  to  his  friend  and  benefactor, 
Augustus  Duke  of  Brunswick- Wolfenbiittel.  He  made 
an  effort  to  sign  it ;  wrote  the  two  first  letters  of  his 
name  ;  and,  in  the  act  of  writing  the  third,  he  expired. 
From  a  close  review  of  his  life  and  opinions,  I  am  not 
only  satisfied  that  Andrea  wrote  the  three  works  which 
laid  the  foundation  of  Rosicrucianism,  but  I  see  clearly 
why  he  wrote  them.  The  evils  of  Germany  were  then 
enormous  ;  and  the  necessity  of  some  great  reform  was 
universally  admitted.  As  a  young  man  without  ex- 
perience, Andrea  imagined  that  this  reform  would  be 
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easily  accomplished.  He  had  the  example  of  Luther 
before  him,  the  heroic  reformer  of  the  preceding 
century,  whose  memory  was  yet  fresh  in  Germany,  and 
whose  labours  seemed  on  the  point  Of  perishing  unless 
supported  by  corresponding  efforts  in  the  existing  gene- 
ration. To  organise  these  efforts  and  direct  them  to 
proper  objects  he  projected  a  society  composed  of  the 
noble,  the  intellectual,  the  enlightened,  and  the  learned, 
— which  he  hoped  to  see  moving,  as  under  the  influence 
of  one  soul,  towards  the  redressing  of  public  evils. 
Under  this  hope  it  was  that  he  travelled  so  much  : 
seeking  everywhere  no  doubt  for  the  coadjutors  and  in- 
struments of  his  designs.  These  designs  he  presented 
originally  in  the  shape  of  a  project  for  a  Eosicrucian 
society ;  and  in  this  particular  project  he  intermingled 
some  features  that  were  at  variance  with  its  gravity 
and  really  elevated  purposes.  Young  as  he  was  at  that 
time,  Andrea  knew  that  men  of  various  tempers  and 
characters  could  not  be  brought  to  co-operate  steadily 
for  any  object  so  purely  disinterested  as  the  elevation  of 
human  nature  :  he  therefore  addressed  them  through 
the  common  foible  of  their  age,  by  holding  out  promises 
of  occult  knowledge  which  should  invest  its  possessor 
with  authority  over  the  powers  of  nature,  should 
lengthen  his  life,  or  raise  him  from  the  dust  of  poverty 
to  wealth  and  high  station.  In  an  age  of  Theosophy, 
Cabbalism,  and  Alchemy,  he  knew  that  the  popular 
ear  would  be  caught  by  an  account,  issuing  nobody 
knew  whence,  of  a  secret  society  that  professed  to  be 
the  depositary  of  Oriental  mysteries,  and  to  have  lasted 
for  two  centuries.  Many  would  seek  to  connect  them- 
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selves  with  such,  a  society :  from  these  candidates  he 
might  gradually  select  the  members  of  that  real  society 
which  he  projected.  The  pretensions  of  the  ostensible 
society  were  indeed  illusions :  but,  before  they  could 
be  detected  as  such  by  the  new  proselytes,  those  pro- 
selytes would  become  connected  with  himself  and  (as 
he  hoped)  moulded  to  nobler  aspirations.  On  this 
view  of  Andrea's  real  intentions,  we  understand  at 
once  the  ground  of  the  contradictory  language 
which  he  held  about  astrology  and  the  transmutation  of 
metals :  his  satirical  works  show  that  he  looked 
through  the  follies  of  his  age  with  a  penetrating  eye. 
He  speaks  with  toleration  then  of  these  follies — as  an 
exoteric  concession  to  the  age ;  he  condemns  them  in 
his  own  esoteric  character  as  a  religious  philosopher. 
Wishing  to  conciliate  prejudices,  he  does  not  forbear 
to  bait  his  schemes  with  these  delusions  :  but  he  is 
careful  to  let  us  know  that  they  are  with  his  society 
mere  vdpspya  or  collateral  pursuits,  the  direct  and 
main  one  being  true  philosophy  and  religion. — Mean- 
time, in  opposition  to  the  claims  of  Andrea,  it  has  been 
asked  why  he  did  not  avow  the  three  books  as  his  own 
composition.  I  answer  that  to  have  done  so  at  first 
would  have  defeated  the  scheme.  Afterwards  he  had 
still  better  reasons  for  disavowing  them.  In  what- 
ever way  he  meant  to  have  published  the  works,  it  is 
clear  that  they  were  in  fact  printed  without  his  con- 
sent. An  uproar  of  hostility  and  suspicion  followed 
the  publication,  which  made  it  necessary  for  the  author 
to  lie  hid.  If  he  would  not  risk  his  own  safety, 
and  make  it  impossible  for  his  projects  to  succeed 
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under  any  other  shape,  the  author  was  called  on  to 
disown  them.  Andrea  did  so  :  and,  as  a  suspected 
person,  he  even  joined  in  puhlic  the  party  of  those 
who  ridiculed  the  whole  as  a  chimera.*  More  pri- 
vately, however,  and  in  his  posthumous  memoirs  of 
himself,  we  find  that  he  nowhere  disavows  the  works. 
Indeed  the  bare  fact  of  his  being  confessedly  the  author 
of  the  "  Chemical  Nuptials  of  Christian  Eosy cross  " — 
— a  hero  never  before  heard  of — is  alone  sufficient  to 
vindicate  his  claim.  But  further,  if  Andrea  were  not 
the  author,  who  was  ?  Heidegger  in  his  Historia  Vitce 
Jo.  Ludov.  Fabricii  maintains  that  Jung,  the  cele- 
brated mathematician  of  Hamburg,  founded  the  sect 
of  Eosicrucians  and  wrote  the  Fama :  but  on  what 
ground  ?  Simply  on  the  authority  of  Albert  Fabricius, 
who  reported  the  story  in  casual  conversation  as  derived 
from  a  secretary  of  the  court  of  Heidelberg.  (See  the 
Acta  Eruditorum  Lipsiensia,  1698,  p.  172.)  Others 
have  brought  forward  a  claim  for  Giles  Gutmann, 
supported  by  no  other  argument  than  that  he  was  a 
distinguished  mystic  in  that  age  of  mysticism. 

Morhof  (Polyhist.  I.  p.  131,  ed.  Lubeca3,  1732)  has 
a  remark  which,  if  true,  might  leave  Andrea  in  pos- 
session of  the  authorship,  without  therefore  ascribing 
to  him  any  influence  in  the  formation  of  the  Eosi- 
crucian  order  :  "  Fuere,"  says  he,  "  non  priscis  tantum 

*  In  the  midst  of  his  ridicule,  however,  it  is  easy  to  discover 
the  tone  of  a  writer  who  is  laughing  not  with  the  laughers  but 
at  them.  Andrea  laughed  at  those  follies  of  the  scheme  which 
he  well  knew  that  the  general  folly  of  the  age  had  compelled  him 
to  interweave  with  it  against  his  own  better  judgment. 
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seculis  collegia  talia  occulta,  sed  et  superior!  seculo 
(i.e.,  sexto -decimo)  de  Fraternitate  Eoseae  Crucis  fama 
percrebuit."  According  to  this  remark,*  the  order 
existed  in  the  sixteenth  century,  that  is  before  the 
year  1600  :  now,  if  so,  the  three  books  in  question 
are  not  to  be  considered  as  an  anticipation  of  the 
order,  but  as  its  history.  Here  then  the  question 
arises — Was  the  brotherhood  of  Eosicrucians,  as  de- 
scribed in  these  books,  an  historical  matter  of  fact  or 
a  romance  1  That  it  was  a  pure  romantic  fiction, 
might  be  shown  by  arguments  far  more  than  I  can 
admit.  The  '  Universal  Reformation'  (the  first  of  the 
three  works)  was  borrowed  from  the  '  Generale  Eiibrma 
dell'  Uni verso  dai  sette  Savii  della  Grecia  e  da  altri 
Letterati,  publicata  di  ordine  di  Apollo/  which  occurs 
in  the  Raguaglio  di  Parnasso  of  Boccalini.  It  is  true 
that  the  earliest  edition  of  the  Eaguaglio,  which  I  have 
seen,  bears  the  date  of  1615  (in  Milano]  ;  but  there 
was  an  edition  of  the  first  Centuria  in  1612.  Indeed 
Boccalini  himself  was  cudgelled  to  death  in  1613  (See 
Mazzuchelli — Scrittori  d'ltalia,  vol.  ii.  p.  iii.  p.  1378). 
As  to  the  Fama,  which  properly  contains  the  pre- 
tended history  of  the  order,  it  teems  with  internal 
arguments  against  itself.  The  House  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  exists  for  two  centuries,  and  is  seen  by  nobody. 
Father  Eosycross  dies,  and  none  of  the  order  even 

*  Which  has  been  adopted  by  many  of  the  learned  :  see 
Arnold's  Hist,  of  the  Church  and  of  Heretics,  book  ii.  p.  245. 
Bruckeri  Hist.  Grit.  Philosophise,  torn.  iv.  p.  735,  sq.  Nicolai 
on  the  charges  against  the  Templars,  part  i.  p.  164.  Herder's 
Letters  on  Nicolai's  work  in  the  German  Mercury  for  1782. 
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knew  where  he  is  buried ;  and  yet  afterwards  it  ap- 
pears that  eight  brothers  witnessed  his  death  and  his 
burial.  He  builds  himself  a  magnificent  sepulchre, 
with  elaborate  symbolic  decorations;  and  yet  for  120 
years  it  remains  undiscovered.  The  society  offers  its 
treasures  and  its  mysteries  to  the  world ;  and  yet  no 
reference  to  place  or  person  is  assigned  to  direct  the 
inquiries  of  applicants.  Finally,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
Vocabularium  of  Paracelsus,  which  must  have  been  put 
into  the  grave  before  it  existed,  the  Eosicrucians  are 
said  to  be  Protestants — though  founded  upwards  of  a 
century  before  the  Eeformation.  In  short,  the  fiction 
is  monstrous,  and  betrays  itself  in  every  circumstance. 
Whosoever  was  its  author  must  be  looked  upon  as 
the  founder  in  effect  of  the  Kosicrucian  order,  inas- 
much as  this  fiction  was  the  accidental  occasion  of  such 
an  order's  being  really  founded.  That  Andrea  was 
that  author,  I  shall  now  prove  by  one  final  argument : 
it  is  a  presumptive  argument,  but  in  my  opinion  con- 
clusive :  The  armorial  bearings  of  Andrea's  family 
were  a  St,  Andrew's  cross  and  four  roses.  By  the 
order  of  the  Eosy-cross,  he  means  therefore  an  order 
founded  by  himself.* 

*  Nicolai  supposes  that  the  rose  was  assumed  as  the  symbol 
of  secrecy,  and  the  cross  to  express  the  solemnity  of  the  oath  by 
which  the  vow  of  secrecy  was  ratified.  Such  an  allegoric  mean- 
ing is  not  inconsistent  with  that  which  I  have  assigned,  and 
may  have  been  a  secondary  purpose  of  Andrea.  Some  authors 
have  insisted  on  the  words  Sub  Umbrd  Alarum  tuarum,  Jelwva 
— which  stand  at  the  end  of  the  Fama  Fraternitatis  as  furnish- 
ing the  initial  letters  of  Johannes  Val.  Andrea,  Stipmdiata 
Tubingensis.  But  on  this  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  lay 
much  stress. 
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CHAPTEE   IV. 

OF  THE   IMMEDIATE  RESULTS  OP  THE  FAMA  AND  THE 
CONFESSIO  IN  GERMANY. 

THE  sensation  which  was  produced  throughout  Ger- 
many "by  the  works  in  question  is  sufficiently  evi- 
denced by  the  repeated  editions  of  them  which  ap- 
peared between  1614  and  1617,  but  still  more  by  the 
prodigious  commotion  which  followed  in  the  literary 
world.  In  the  library  at  Gottingen  there  is  a  body  of 
letters  addressed  to  the  imaginary  order  of  Father 
Eosy  cross  from  1614  to  1617  by  persons  offering  them- 
selves as  members.  These  letters  are  filled  with  com- 
plimentary expressions  and  testimonies  of  the  highest 
respect,  and  are  all  printed — the  writers  alleging  that, 
being  unacquainted  with  the  address  of  the  society  (as 
well  they  might),  they  could  not  send  them  through 
any  other  than  a  public  channel.  As  certificates  of 
their  qualifications,  most  of  the  candidates  have  in- 
closed specimens  ot  their  skill  in  alchemy  and  cab- 
balism.  Some  of  the  letters  are  signed  with  initials 
only,  or  with  fictitious  names,  but  assign  real  places  of 
address.  Many  other  literary  persons  there  were  at 
that  day  who  forbore  to  write  letters  to  the  society, 
but  threw  out  small  pamphlets  containing  their  opin- 
ions of  the  order,  and  of  its  place  of  residence.  Each 
successive  writer  pretended  to  be  better  informed  on 
that  point  than  all  his  predecessors.  Quarrels  arose  ; 
partisans  started  up  on  all  sides  ;  the  uproar  and  con- 
fusion became  indescribable  ;  cries  of  heresy  and 
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atheism  resounded  from  every  corner  ;  some  were  for 
calling  in  the  secular  power ;  and  the  more  coyly  the 
invisible  society  retreated  from  the  public  advances, 
so  much  the  more  eager  and  amorous  were  its  admirers 
— and  so  much  the  more  bloodthirsty  its  antagonists. 
Meantime  there  were  some  who  from  the  beginning 
had  escaped  the  general  delusion  ;  and  there  were 
many  who  had  gradually  recovered  from  it.  It  was 
remarked  that  of  the  many  printed  letters  to  the  so- 
ciety, though  courteously  and  often  learnedly  written, 
none  had  been  answered  ;  and  all  attempts  to  pene- 
trate the  darkness  in  which  the  order  was  shrouded 
by  its  unknown  memorialist  were  successively  baffled. 
Hence  arose  a  suspicion  that  some  bad  designs  lurked 
under  the  ostensible  purposes  of  these  mysterious 
publications :  a  suspicion  which  was  naturally  strength- 
ened by  what  now  began  to  follow.  Many  vile 
impostors  arose  who  gave  themselves  out  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Eosicrucian  order;  and  upon  the  credit 
which  they  thus  obtained  for  a  season,  cheated  numbers 
of  their  money  by  alchemy — or  of  their  health  by 
panaceas.  Three  in  particular  made  a  great  noise  at 
Wetzlar,  at  Nuremberg,  and  at  Augsburg:  all  were 
punished  by  the  magistracy,  one  lost  his  ears  in  running 
the  gauntlet,  and  one  was  hanged.  At  this  crisis 
stepped  forward  a  powerful  writer,  who  attacked  the 
supposed  order  with  much  scorn  and  homely  good 
sense :  this  was  Andrew  Libau.  He  exposed  the  imprac- 
ticability of  the  meditated  reformation — the  incredi- 
bility of  the  legend  of  Father  Eosycross — and  the  hol- 
lowness  of  the  pretended  sciences  which  they  professed 
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He  pointed  the  attention  of  governments  to  the  confu- 
sions which  these  impostures  were  producing,  and 
predicted  from  them  a  renewal  of  the  scenes  which  had 
attended  the  fanaticism  of  the  Anabaptists.  These 
writings  (of  which  two  were  Latin,  Frankfurt,  1615, 
folio — one  in  German,  Erfurt,  161G,  8vo),  added  to 
others  of  the  same  tendency,  would  possibly  have  laid 
the  storm  by  causing  the  suppression  of  all  the  Eosicru- 
cian  books  and  pretensions :  but  this  termination  of  the 
mania  was  defeated  by  two  circumstances :  the  first  was 
the  conduct  of  the  Paracelsists.  With  frantic  eager- 
ness they  had  sought  to  press  into  the  imaginary  order : 
but,  finding  themselves  lamentably  repulsed  in  all  their 
efforts,  at  length  they  paused ;  and,  turning  suddenly 
round,  they  said  to  one  another — "  What  need  to  court 
this  perverse  order  any  longer  ?  We  are  ourselves  Eosi- 
crucians  as  to  all  the  essential  marks  laid  down  in  the 
three  books.  We  also  are  holy  persons  of  great  know- 
ledge ;  we  also  make  gold,  or  shall  make  it :  we  also  no 
doubt,  give  us  but  time,  shall  reform  the  world  :  exter- 
nal ceremonies  are  nothing :  substantially  it  is  clear 
that  we  are  the  Eosicrucian  order."  Upon  this  they 
went  on  in  numerous  books  and  pamphlets  to  assert 
that  they  were  the  very  identical  order  instituted  by 
Father  Eosycross  and  described  in  the  Fama  Fraterni- 
tatis.  The  public  mind  was  now  perfectly  distracted  ; 
no  man  knew  what  to  think  ;  and  the  uproar  became 
greater  than  ever.  The  other  circumstance,  which  de- 
feated the  tendency  of  Libau's  exertions,  was  the  con- 
duct of  Andrea  and  his  friends.  Clear  it  is  that  Andrea 
enjoyed  the  scene  of  confusion,  until  he  began  to  be 
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sensible  that  he  had  called  up  an  apparition  which  it 
was  beyond  his  art  to  lay.  Well  knowing  that  in  all 
that  great  crowd  of  aspirants,  who  were  knocking  cla- 
morously for  admittance  into  the  airy  college  of  Father 
Eosycross,  though  one  and  all  pretended  to  be  enamoured 
of  that  mystic  wisdom  he  had  promised,  yet  by  far  the 
majority  were  in  fact  enamoured  of  that  gold  which  he 
had  hinted  at, — it  is  evident  that  his  satirical*  propen- 
sities were  violently  tickled :  and  he  was  willing  to 
keep  up  the  hubbub  of  delusion  by  flinging  out  a  couple 
of  pamphlets  amongst  the  hungry  crowd,  which  tended 
to  amuse  them.  These  were,  1.  Epistola  ad  Eeverendam 
Fraternitatem  E.  Crusis.  Francof.  1613 ;  2.  Assertio 
Fraternitatis  E.  C.  a  quodam  Fratern.  ejus  Socio  car- 
mine expressa,  Franc.  1614  :  which  last  was  translated 
into  German  in  1616 ;  and  again,  in  1618,  into  German 
rhyme  under  the  title  of  Ara  Fcederis  therapici,  or  Altar 
of  the  Healing  Fraternity :  (the  most  general  abstraction 
of  the  pretensions  made  for  the  Eosicrucians  being — 

*  I  have  no  doubt  that  Andrea  alludes  to  his  own  high  diver- 
sion on  this  occasion  in  the  following  passage  of  a  later  work 
(Mythologia  Christiana)  which  he  printed  at  Strasburg  in  1619. 
It  is  Truth  (die  Alethia)  who  is  speaking:  "Planissime  nihil 
cum  hac  Fraternitate  (sc.  Ros.  Crucis)  commune  habeo.  Nam, 
cum  paullo  ante  lusum  quendam  ingeniosiorem  personatus  aliquis 
(no  doubt  himself)  in  literario  foro  agere  vellet, — nihil  mota  sum 
libelis  inter  se  conflictantibus ;  sed  velut  in  scena  prodeuntes 
histriones  non  sine  voluptate  spectavi." — Like  Miss  in  her  Teens 
(in  the  excellent  farce  of  Garrick)  who  so  much  enjoys  the  pro- 
spect of  a  battle  between  her  two  lovers,  Andrea — instead  of 
calming  the  tumult  which  he  had  caused,  was  disposed  at  first  to 
cry  out  to  the  angry  polemics — "  Stick  him,  Captain  Flash ;  do, 
— stick  him,  Captain  Flash." 
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that  they  healed  both  the  body  and  the  mind).  All 
this,  in  a  young  man  and  a  professed  satirist,  was 
natural  and  excusable.  But  in  a  few  years  Andrea  was 
shocked  to  find  that  the  delusion  had  taken  firm  root 
in  the  public  mind.  Of  the  many  authors  who  wrote 
with  a  sincere  design  to  countenance  the  notion  of  a 
pretended  Eosicrucian  society  I  shall  here  mention  a 
few  of  the  most  memorable  : — 1.  A  writer  calling  him- 
self Julianus  &  Campis  wrote  expressly  to  account  for 
the  Eosicrucians  not  revealing  themselves,  and  not 
answering  the  letters  addressed  to  them.  He  was  him- 
self, he  said,  a  member  of  the  order;  but  in  all  his 
travels  he  had  met  but  three  other  members,  there  being 
(as  he  presumed)  no  more  persons  on  the  earth  worthy 
of  being  entrusted  with  its  mysteries.  The  Eosicrucian 
wisdom  was  to  be  more  extensively  diffused  in  future, 
but  still  not  to  be  hawked  about  in  market-places. — 2. 
Julius  Sperber,  of  Anhalt-Dessau  (according  to  com- 
mon repute)  wrote*  the  "  Echo  of  the  divinely  illumin- 
ated fraternity  of  the  admirable  order  of  the  E.  C."  In 
this  there  is  a  passage  which  I  recommend  to  the  espe- 
cial notice  of  Free-masons: — Having  maintained  the 
probability  of  the  Eosicrucian  pretensions  on  the  ground 
that  such  magnolia  Dei  had  from  the  creation  down- 
wards been  confided  to  the  keeping  of  a  few  individuals, 
agreeably  to  which  he  affirms  that  Adam  was  the  first 

*  This  was  printed  at  Dantzig  in  1616.  Nicolai,  however, 
cites  an  edition  printed  in  1615. — Whether  Sperber  was  the 
author,  is  a  point  not  quite  settled.  Katzauer,  in  his  Dissert,  de 
Rosoecrucmnis,  p.  38,  takes  him  for  the  same  person  as  Julianus 
a  Campis :  but  from  internal  grounds  this  is  very  improbable. 
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Rosicrucian  of  the  Old  Testament  and  Simeon  the  last, 
he  goes  on  to  ask  whether  the  Gospel  put  an  end  to 
the  secret  tradition  ?  By  no  means  he  answers ;  Christ 
established  a  new  "  college  of  magic  "  amongst  his  dis- 
ciples, and  the  greater  mysteries  were  revealed  to  St. 
John  and  St.  Paul.  In  this  passage,  which  I  shal] 
notice  farther  on,  we  find  the  Grand-Master,  and  the  St. 
John  of  masonry. — 3.  Eadtich  Brotoffer  was  not  so  much 
a  Cabbalist,  like  Julius  Sperber,  as  an  Alchemist.  He 
understood  the  three  Eosicrucian  books  not  in  a  literal  or 
historical  sense,  but  allegorically  as  a  description  of  the 
art  of  making  gold  and  finding  the  Philosopher's  stone. 
He  even  favoured  the  public  with  an  interpretation  of 
it;  so  that  both  "materia  et  prceparatio  lapidis  aurei" 
were  laid  bare  to  the  profane.  With  this  practical 
test  of  his  own  pretensions,  it  might  have  been  supposed 
that  Brotoffer  would  have  exposed  himself  as  an  impos- 
tor ;  but  on  the  contrary  his  works  sold  well,  and  were 
several  times  reprinted. — 4.  A  far  more  important  per- 
son in  the  history  of  Eosicrucianism  was  Michael  Maier : 
he  it  was  that  first  transplanted  it  into  England,  where 
(as  we  shall  see)  it  led  ultimately  to  more  lasting  effects 
than  in  Germany.  He  was  born  in  Holstein,  and  was 
physician  to  the  Emperor  Eudolph  II.,  who,  being 
possessed  by  the  mystical  frenzy  of  the  age,  sent  for 
him  to  Prague.  In  1622  he  died  at  Magdeburg,  having 
previously  travelled  extensively  and  particularly  to 
England. — His  works  are  among  the  rarities  of  biblio- 
graphy, and  fetch  very  high  prices.  The  first  of  them, 
which  concerns  our  present  inquiry,  is  that  entitled 
Jocus  Severus:  Franco/.  1617.  It  is  addressed  (in  a 
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dedication  written  on  his  road  from  England  to  Bohe- 
mia), "omnibus  verse  chymiae  amantibus  per  Germaniam," 
and  amongst  them  more  especially  "illi  ordini  adhuc 
delitescent^  at  Fama  Fraternitatis  et  Confessione  sua 
admiranda  et  probabili  manifestato"  This  work,  it  ap- 
pears had  been  written  in  England.  On  his  return  to 
Germany  he  became  acquainted  with  the  fierce  contro- 
versy on  the  Eosicrucian  sect ;  and  as  he  firmly  believed 
in  the  existence  of  such  a  sect,  he  sought  to  introduce 
himself  to  its  notice ;  but,  finding  this  impossible,  he  set 
himself  to  establish  such  an  order  by  his  own  efforts ;  and 
in  his  future  writings  he  spoke  of  it  as  already  existing — 
going  so  far  even  as  to  publish  its  laws  (which  indeed  had 
previously  been  done  by  the  author  of  the  Echo).  From 
the  principal  work  which  he  wrote  on  this  subject, 
entitled  silentium  post  clamores*  I  shall  make  an  ex- 
tract, because  in  this  work  it  is  that  we  meet  with  the 
first  traces  of  Masonry.  "  Nature  is  yet  but  half  un- 
veiled. What  we  want  is  chiefly  experiment  and  ten- 
tative inquiry.  Great,  therefore,  are  our  obligations  to 
the  Eosicrucians  for  labouring  to  supply  this  want. 
Their  weightiest  mystery  is  a  Universal  Medicine.  Such 
a  Catholicon  lies  hid  in  nature.  It  is,  however,  no 
simple  but  a  very  compound  medicine.  Eor  out  of  the 
meanest  pebbles  and  weeds,  medicine,  and  even  gold,  is 
to  be  extracted." — "  He  that  doubts  the  existence  of 

*  Silentium  post  clamores,  h.  e.  Tractatus  Apologeticus,  quo 
causse  non  solum  Clamorum  (seu  revelationum)  Fraternitatis 
Germanicse  de  R.  C.,  sed  et  Silentii  (seu  non  redditae,  ad  singu- 
lorum  vota  responsionis)  traduntur  et  demonstrantur.  Autore 
Michaele  Maiero,  Imp.  Consist.  Comite,  et  Med.  Doct.  Francof. 
1617. 
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the  E.  C.  should  recollect  that  the  Greeks,  Egyptians, 
Arabians,  etc.,  had  such  secret  societies ;  where,  then, 
is  the  absurdity  in  their  existing  at  this  day?  Their 
maxims  of  self-discipline  are  these — To  honour  and  fear 
God  above  all  things ;  to  do  all  the  good  in  their  power 
to  their  fellow-men  •"  and  so  on.  "  What  is  contained 
in  the  Eama  and  Confessio  is  true.  It  is  a  very  childish 
objection  that  the  brotherhood  have  promised  so  much 
and  performed  so  little.  With  them,  as  elsewhere, 
many  are  called  but  few  chosen.  The  masters  of  the 
order  hold  out  the  rose  as  a  remote  prize,  but  they  im- 
pose the  cross  on  those  who  are  entering."*  "  Like  the 
Pythagoreans  and  Egyptians  the  Eosicrucians  exact 
vows  of  silence  and  secrecy.  Ignorant  men  have  treated 
the  whole  as  a  fiction;  but  this  has  arisen  from  the 
five  years'  probation  to  which  they  subject  even  well- 
qualified  novices  before  they  are  admitted  to  the  higher 
mysteries  :  within  this  period  they  are  to  learn  how  to 
govern  their  tongues."  In  the  same  year  with  this 
book  he  published  a  work  of  Eobert  Eludd's  (with 
whom  he  had  lived  on  friendly  terms  in  England),  De 
vitd,  morte,  et  resurrectione.  Of  other  works,  which  he 
published  afterwards,  I  shall  here  say  nothing  :  neither 
shall  I  detain  my  reader  with  any  account  of  his  fellow- 
labourers  in  this  path — Theophilus  Schweighart  of  Con- 
stance, Josephus  Stellatus,  or  Giles  Gutmann.  The 
books  I  have  mentioned  were  enough  to  convince  An- 
drea that  his  romance  had  succeeded  in  a  way  which  he 

*  Ecce  innumeri  adsunt  ex  vocatis,  seseque  offerunt :  at  non 
auduintor  a  magistris  R.  Gratis,  qui  rosas  ostentant,  at  crucem 
exhibent  P.  77. 
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had  never  designed.  The  public  had  accredited  the 
charlatanerie  of  his  books,  but  gave  no  welcome  to  that 
for  the  sake  of  which  this  charlatanerie  was  adopted  as 
a  vehicle.  The  Alchemy  had  been  approved,  the  moral 
and  religious  scheme  slighted.  And  societies  were 
forming  even  amongst  the  learned  upon  the  basis  of  all 
that  was  false  in  the  system,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  that 
was  true.  This  was  a  spectacle  which  could  no  longer 
be  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  joke  :  the  folly  was  becom- 
ing too  serious :  and  Andrea  set  himself  to  counteract  it 
with  all  his  powers.  For  this  purpose  he  now  published 
his  Chemical  Nuptials  of  Christian  Rosycross,  which  he 
had  written  in  1601-2  (when  only  in  his  sixteenth 
year),  but  not  printed.  This  is  a  comic  romance  of 
extraordinary  talent,  the  covert  purpose  of  it  being  a 
refined  and  delicate  banter  of  the  Pedants,  Theosophists, 
Goldmakers,  and  Enthusiasts  of  every  class  with  whom 
Germany  at  that  time  swarmed.  In  his  former  works 
he  had  treated  the  Paracelsists  with  forbearance,  hoping 
by  such  treatment  to  have  won  them  over  to  his  own 
elevated  designs :  but  in  this  they  were  invested  with 
the  cap  and  bells.  Unfortunately  for  the  purpose  of 
Andrea,  however,  even  this  romance  was  swallowed  by 
the  public  as  true  and  serious  history.  Upon  this,  in 
the  following  year,  he  published  a  collection  of  satirical 
dialogues  under  the  title  of  Menippus  ;  sive  dial  satyri- 
corum  centuria,  inanitatum  nostratium  Speculum.  In 
this  he  more  openly  unveils  his  true  design — revolution 
of  method  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  a  general  reli- 
gious reformation.  The  efforts  of  Andrea  were  seconded 
by  those  of  his  friends,  especially  of  Irenaeus,  Agnos- 
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tus,  and  of  Joh.  Val.  Albert!  under  the  name  of  Mena- 
pius.  Both  wrote  with  great  energy  against  the  Eosi- 
crucians  :  the  former  indeed,  from  having  ironically 
styled  himself  "  an  unworthy  clerk  of  the  Fraternity  of 
the  E.  C.,"  has  been  classed  by  some  learned  writers  on 
the  Eosicrucians  as  one  of  that  sect ;  but  it  is  impossible 
to  read  his  writings  without  detecting  the  lurking  satire. 
Soon  after  these  writers,  a  learned  foreigner  placed  the 
Eosicrucian  pretensions  in  a  still  more  ludicrous  light : 
this  was  the  celebrated  Thomas  Campanella.  In  his 
work  upon  the  Spanish  Monarchy,  which  was  translated 
into  German — published — and  universally  read  in  Ger- 
many some  time*  before  the  original  work  appeared, 
the  Italian  philosopher — speaking  of  the  follies  of  the 
age — thus  expresses  himself  of  the  E.  C. :  "  That  the 
whole  of  Christendom  teems  with  such  heads  (viz.  Ee- 
formation-jobbers)  we  have  one  proof  more  than  was 
wanted  in  the  Fraternity  of  the  E.  C.  For  scarcely  was 
that  absurdity  hatched,  when — notwithstanding  it  was 
many  times  declared  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  lusus 
ingenii  nimium  lascivientis,  a  mere  hoax  of  some  man 
of  wit  troubled  with  a  superfluity  of  youthful  spirits — 
yet,  because  it  dealt  in  reformations  and  in  pretences  to 
mystical  arts,  straitway  from  every  country  in  Christen- 
dom pious  and  learned  men,  passively  surrendering 
themselves  dupes  to  this  delusion,  made  offers  of  their 
good  wishes  and  services ;  some  by  name ;  others  anony- 

*  It  was  published  in  1620,  at  which  time  Campanella  was  con- 
fined in  prison  at  Naples.  The  publishers  had  obtained  the 
original  copy,  either  from  some  traveller,  or  during  their  own 
residence  in  Italy. 

VOL.  XVI.  2  D 
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mously,  but  constantly  maintaining  that  the  brothers  of 
the  E.  C.  could  easily  discover  their  names  by  Solomon's 
mirror  or  other  cabbalistic  means.  Nay,  to  such  a  pass 
of  absurdity  did  they  advance — that  they  represented 
the  first  of  the  three  Eosicrucian  books  (the  Universal 
Reformation)  as  a  high  mystery,  and  expounded  it  in 
a  chemical  sense  as  if  it  had  contained  a  cryptical 
account  of  the  art  of  gold-making,  whereas  it  is  no- 
thing more  than  a  literal  translation,  word  for  word, 
of  the  Parnasso  of  Boccalini."  The  effect  of  all  this 
ridicule  and  satire  was — that  in  Germany,  as  there  is 
the  best  reason  to  believe,  no  regular  lodge  of  Eosi- 
crucians  was  ever  established.  Des  Cartes,  who  had 
heard  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  them  in  1619,  during 
his  residence  at  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  sought  to  con- 
nect himself  with  some  lodge  (for  which  he  was  after- 
wards exposed  to  the  ridicule  of  his  enemies) ;  but  the 
impossibility  of  finding  any  body  of  them  formally  con- 
nected together,  and  a  perusal  of  the  Eosicrucian  writ- 
ings, satisfied  him  in  the  end  that  no  such  order  was 
in  existence.  Many  years  after  Leibnitz  came  to  the 
same  conclusion.  He  was  actually  connected  in  early 
life  with  a  soi-disant  society  of  the  E.  C.  in  Nuremberg: 
for  even  at  this  day  there  is  obviously  nothing  to  pre- 
vent any  society  in  any  place  from  assuming  that  or  any 
other  title :  but  that  they  were  not  connected  traditionally 
with  the  alleged  society  of  Father  Eosycross,  Leibnitz 
was  convinced.  "  II  me  paroit,"  says  he  in  a  letter  to 
a  friend  published  by  Feller  in  the  Otium  Hannoveranum 
(p.  222),  "  il  me  paroit  que  tout  ce,  que  Ton  a  dit  des 
Freres  de  la  Croix  de  la  Eose,  est  une  pure  invention  de 
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quelque  personne  ingenieuse."  And  again,  so  late  as 
the  year  1696,  he  says  in  another  letter — "Fratres 
Eosese  Crucis  fictitios  fuisse  suspicor;  quod  et  Hel- 
montius  mihi  confirmavit,"  Adepts  there  were  here 
and  there,  it  is  true,  and  even  whole  clubs  of  swindlers 
who  called  themselves  Eosicrucians :  thus  Ludov. 
Conr.  Orvius,  in  his  Occulta  Philosophia,  sive  Coslum 
sapientum  et  Vexatio  stultorum,  tells  a  lamentable  tale 
of  such  a  society,  pretending  to  deduce  themselves  from 
Father  Eosycross,  who  were  settled  at  the  Hague  in 
1622,  and  after  swindling  him  out  of  his  own  and  his 
wife's  fortune,  amounting  to  eleven  thousand  dollars, 
kicked  him  out  of  the  order,  with  the  assurance  that 
they  would  murder  him  if  he  revealed  their  secrets  ; 
"  which  secrets,"  says  he,  "  I  have  faithfully  kept,  and 
for  the  same  reason  that  women  keep  secrets — viz. 
because  I  have  none  to  reveal ;  for  their  knavery  is 
no  secret."  There  is  a  well-known  story  also  in  Vol- 
taire's Diction.  Philosoph.  Art.  Alchimi&te,  of  a  rogue 
who  cheated  the  Duke  of  Bouillon  of  40,000  dollars 
under  the  masque  of  Eosicrucianism.  But  these  were 
cases  for  the  police-office,  and  the  gross  impostures  of 
jail-birds.  As  the  aberration  of  learned  men,  and  as  a 
case  for  the  satirist,  Eosicrucianism  received  a  shock 
from  the  writings  of  its  accidental  Father  Andrea  and 
others,  such  as  in  Germany*  it  never  recovered.  And 

*  In  France  it  never  had  even  a  momentary  success.  It  was 
met  "by  the  ridicule  of  P.  Garasse  and  of  Gabriel  Naude  in  his 
Instruction  a  la  France  sur  la  verite  de  I'Mstoire  des  Freres  de  la 
Rose-Croix:  Paris,  1623  ;  and  in  Le  Mascurat,  a  rare  work 
printed  in  1624,  and  of  which  the  second  edition  1650  is  still 
rarer.  Independently  of  these  works,  France  was  at  that  time 
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hence  it  has  happened  that,  whatever  number  there 
may  have  been  of  individual  mystics  calling  themselves 
Eosicrucians,  no  collective  body  of  Eosicrucians  act- 
ing in  conjunction  was  ever  matured  and  actually 
established  in  Germany.  In  England  the  case  was 
otherwise:  for  there,  as  I  shall  show,  the  order  still  sub- 
sists under  a  different  name.  But  this  will  furnish 
matter  for  a  separate  chapter.  Meantime  one  word 
remains  to  be  said  of  Andrea's  labours  with  respect  to  the 
Eosicrucians.  He  was  not  content  with  opposing  gravely 
and  satirically  the  erroneous  societies  which  learned  men 
were  attempting  to  found  upon  his  own  romance  of  the 
Fama  Fraternitatis,  but  laboured  more  earnestly  than 
ever  to  mature  and  to  establish  that  genuine  society 
for  the  propagation  of  truth,  which  had  been  the  real 
though  misinterpreted  object  of  his  romance  and  in- 
deed of  his  whole  life.  Such  a  society  he  lived  to  see 
accomplished :  and,  in  order  to  mark  upon  what  founda- 
tion he  placed  all  hopes  of  any  great  improvement  in 

the  rival  of  Italy  in  science,  and  had  greatly  the  start  of  Germany 
and  England  in  general  illumination.  She  was  thus  sufficiently 
protected  from  such  a  delusion.  Thus  far  Professor  Buhle.  But 
pace  tua,  worthy  Professor,  I — the  translator  of  your  book — 
affirm  that  France  had  not  the  start  of  England,  nor  wanted  then 
or  since  the  ignobler  elements  of  credulity,  as  the  history  of 
Animal  Magnetism  and  many  other  fantastic  follies  before  that 
have  sufficiently  shown.  But  she  has  always  wanted  the  nobler 
(i.e.  the  imaginative)  elements  of  credulity.  On  this  account 
the  French  have  always  been  an  irreligious  people.  And  the 
scheme  of  Father  Eosycross  was  too  much  connected  with  reli- 
gious feelings,  and  moved  too  much  under  a  religious  impulse,  to 
recommend  itself  to  the  French.  This  reason  apart,  however, 
accident  had  much  to  do  with  the  ill  fortune  of  Rosicrucianisni 
in  France. 
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the  condition  of  human  nature,  he  called  it  by  the  name 
of  the  Christian  Fraternity.  This  fact  I  have  recorded, 
in  order  to  complete  the  account  of  Andrea's  history  in 
relation  to  Eosicrucianism :  "but  I  shall  not  further  pur- 
sue the  history  of  the  Christian  Fraternity*  as  it  is  no 
ways  connected  with  the  subject  of  my  present  inquiry. 

CHAPTER  V. 

OF  THE  ORIGIN  OP  FREE-MASONRY  IN  ENGLAND. 

THUS  I  have  traced  the  history  of  Eosicrucianism  from  its 
birth  in  Germany ;  and  have  ended  with  showing  that, 
from  the  energetic  opposition  and  ridicule  which  it 
latterly  incurred,  no  college  or  lodge  of  Eosicrucian 
brethren,  professing  occult  knowledge  and  communicating 
it  under  solemn  forms  and  vows  of  secrecy,  can  be  shown 
from  historical  records  to  have  been  ever  established  in 
Germany.  I  shall  now  undertake  to  prove  that  Eosi- 
crucianism was  transplanted  to  England,  where  it  flour- 
ished under  a  new  name,  under  which  name  it  has  been 
since  re-exported  to  us  in  common  with  the  other  coun- 
tries of  Christendom.  For  I  affirm,  as  the  main  thesis 
of  my  concluding  labours,  THAT  FREE-MASONRY  is  NEITHER 

MORE  NOR  LESS  THAN  ROSICRUCIANISM  AS  MODIFIED  BY 
THOSE  WHO  TRANSPLANTED  IT  INTO  ENGLAND. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  many 

*  See  the  Invitatio  Fraternitatis  Christi  ad  Sacri  amoris  can- 
didates :  Argentor,  1617  ;  the  Christiana  societatis  idea  : 
Tubingse,  1624  ;  the  Verce  unionis  in  Christo  Jesu  specimen  : 
Norimb.,  1628  ;  and  other  works  on  the  same  subject.  A  list  of 
the  members  composing  this  Christian  Brotherhood,  which  con- 
tinued its  labours  after  Andrea's  death,  is  still  preserved. 
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learned  heads  in  England  were  occupied  with  Theo- 
sophy,  Cabbalism,  and  Alchemy :  amongst  the  proofs 
of  this  (for  many  of  which  see  the  Athencs  Oxonienses) 
may  be  cited  the  works  of  John  Pordage,  of  Norbert, 
of  Thomas  and  Samuel  Norton,  but  above  all  (in  refer- 
ence to  our  present  inquiry)  of  Robert  Fludd.  Fludd 

•<  it  was,  or  whosoever  was  the  author  of  the  Summum 
Bonum  1629,  that  must  be  considered  as  the  immediate 
v-fother  of  Free-masonry,  as  Andrea  was  its  remote 
father.  What  was  the  particular  occasion  of  his  own 
,.  first  acquaintance  with  Rosicrucianism,  is  not  recorded  : 
all  the  books  of  Alchemy  or  other  occult  knowledge, 
published  in  Germany,  were  at  that  time  immediately 
carried  over  to  England — provided  they  were  written 
in  Latin ;  and,  if  written  in  German,  were  soon  trans- 
lated for  the  benefit  of  English  students.  He  may 
therefore  have  gained  his  knowledge  immediately  from 
the  three  Rosicrucian  books.  But  it  is  more  probable 

-],  that  he  acquired  his  knowledge  on  this  head  from  his 
friend  Maier  (mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter)  who 
was  intimate  with  Fludd  during  his  stay  in  England, 
and  'corresponded  with  him  after  he  left  it.  At  all 
events  he  must  have  been  initiated  into  Rosicrucianism 
at  an  early  period,  having  published  his  apology*  for  it 
in  the  year  1617.  This  indeed  is  denied  to  be  his 
work,  though  ascribed  to  him  in  the  title  page :  but, 
be  that  as  it  may,  it  was  at  any  rate  the  work  of  the 

*  Tractatiis  apologeticus — integritatem  Societatis  de  EoseA 
Cruce  defendens.  Authore  Roberto  De  Fluctibtis,  Anglo, 
M.D.L.  Lugd.  Bat.  1617. 
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same  author  who  wrote  the*  Summum  Bonum,  being 
expressly  claimed  by  him  at  p.  39.  If  not  Fludd's,  it 
was  the  work  of  a  friend  of  Fludd's  :  and,  as  the  name 
is  of  no  importance,  I  shall  continue  to  refer  to  it  as 
Fludd's — having  once  apprised  my  reader  that  I  mean 
by  Fludd  the  author,  be  he  who  he  may,  of  those  two 
works.  Now  the  first  question  which  arises  is  this : 
for  what  reason  did  Fludd  drop  the  name  of  Rosi- 
crucians  1  The  reason  was  briefly  this  :  his  apology  for 
the  Eosicrucians  was  attacked  by  the  celebrated  Father^ 
Mersenne.  To  this  Fludd  replied,  under  the  name  of 
Joachim  Fritz,  in  two  witty  but  coarse  books  entitled 
Summum  Bonum,  and  SopJiice  cum  Morid  certamen; 
in  the  first  of  which,  to  the  question  — "  Where  the 
Eosicrucians  resided1?"  he  replied  thus — "In  the 
houses  of  God,  where  Christ  is  the  corner  stone  ; "  and 
he  explained  the  symbols  of  the  Eose  and  Cross  in  a 
new  sense,  as  meaning  "  the  Cross  sprinkled  with  the 
rosy  blood  of  Christ."  Mersenne  being  obviously  no, 
match  for  Fludd  either  in  learning  or  in  polemic  wit, 
Gassendi  stepped  forward  into  his  place  and  published 
(in  1630)  an  excellent  rejoinder  to  Fludd  in  his  Exer- 
citatio  Epistolica,  which  analysed  and  ridiculed  the 
principles  of  Fludd  in  general,  and  in  particular  re- 
proached him  with  his  belief  in  the  romantic  legend  of 
the  Eosicrucians.  Upon  this  Fludd,  finding  himself 

*  This  work  was  disavowed  by  Fludd.  But  as  the  principles, 
the  style,  the  animosity  towards  Mersenne,  tlie  publisher,  and 
the  year,  were  severally  the  same  in  this  as  in  the  Sophice  cum 
Morid  certamen  which  Fludd  acknowledged,  there  cannot  be 
much  reason  to  doubt  that  it  was  his.  Consult  the  "  Catalogue 
of  some  rare  books  "  by  G.  Serpilius,  No.  II.  p.  238. 
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hard  pressed  under  his  conscious  inability  to  assign  their 
place  of  abode,  evades  the  question  in  his  answer  to 
Gassendi  (published  in  1633)  by  formally  withdrawing 
the  name  Rosicrucians :  for,  having  occasion  to  speak  of 
them,  he  calls  them  "  Fratres  R.  C.  olim  sic  dicti,  quos 
nos  hodie  Sapientes  (Sophos)  vocamus ;  omisso  illo 
nomine  (tanquam  odioso  miseris  mortalibus  velo  ignor- 
antiae  obductis)  et  in  oblivione  hominum  jam  fere 
sepulto"  Here  then  we  have  the  negative  question 
answered — why  and  when  they  ceased  to  be  called 
Eosicrucians.  But  now  comes  a  second,  or  affirmative 
question — why  and  when  they  began  to  be  called  Tree- 
masons.  In  1633  we  have  seen  that  the  old  name  was 
abolished :  but  as  yet  no  new  name  was  substituted  ; 
in  default  of  such  a  name,  they  were  styled  ad  interim 
by  the  general  term  wise  men.  This  however  being 
too  vague  an  appellation  for  men  who  wished  to  form 
themselves  into  a  separate  and  exclusive  society,  a  new 
one  was  to  be  devised  bearing  a  more  special  allusion 
to  their  characteristic  objects.  Now  the  immediate 
hint  for  the  name  Masons  was  derived  from  the  legend, 
contained  in  the  Fama  Fraternitatis,  of  the  "  House  of 
the  Holy  Ghost."  Where  and  what  was  that  house? 
This  had  been  a  subject  of  much  speculation  in  Ger- 
many ;  and  many  had  been  simple  enough  to  under- 
stand the  expression  of  a  literal  house,  and  had  inquired 
after  it  up  and  down  the  empire.  But  Andrea  had 
himself  made  it  impossible  to  understand  it  in  any 
other  than  an  allegoric  sense,  by  describing  it  as  a 
building  that  would  remain  "invisible  to  the  godless 
world  for  ever."  Theophilus  Schweighart  also  had 
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spoken  of  it  thus  :  "  It  is  a  building,"  says  he,  "  a  great 
building,  carens  fenestris  et  foribus,  a  princely  nay  an 
imperial  palace,  everywhere  visible  and  yet  not  seen  by 
the  eyes  of  man."  This  building  in  fact  represented 
the  purpose  or  object  of  the  Eosicrucians.  And  what 
was  that"?  It  was  the  secret  wisdom,  or  in  their 
language  magic — (viz.  1.  Philosophy  of  nature  or  occult 
knowledge  of  the  works  of  God ;  2.  Theology,  or  the 
occult  knowledge  of  God  himself;  3.  Eeligion,  or  God's 
occult  intercourse  with  the  spirit  of  man),  which  they 
imagined  to  have  been  transmitted  from  Adam  through 
the  cabbalists  to  themselves.  But  they  distinguished 
between  a  carnal  and  a  spiritual  knowledge  of  this 
magic.  The  spiritual  knowledge  is  the  business  of 
Christianity,  and  is  symbolised  by  Christ  himself  as  a 
rock,  and  as  a  building  of  which  he  is  the  head  and 
the  foundation.  "What  rock,  and  what  building  ?  says 
Fludd.  A  spiritual  rock,  and  a  building  of  human 
nature,  in  which  men  are  the  stones  and  Christ  the* 
corner  stone.  But  how  shall  stones  move  and  arrange 
themselves  into  a  building  1  They  must  become  living 
stones  :  "  Transmuteniini,  transmutemini,"  says  Fludd, 
"  de  lapidibus  mortuis  in  lapides  vivos  philosophicos." 

*  Sumnmm  Bonum,  p.  37.  "  Concludimus  igitur  quod  Jesus 
sit  templi  human!  lapis  angularis  ;  atque  ita,  ex  mortuis,  lapides 
vivi  facti  sunt  homines  pii ;  idque  transmutatione  reali  ab  Adami 
lapsi  statu  in  statum  suse  innocentise  et  perfectionis — i.  e.  a  vili  et 
leprosa  plumbi  conditione  in  auri  purissimi  perfectionem. ' '  Masonic 
readers  will  remember  a  ceremony  used  on  the  introduction  of  a 
new  member  which  turns  upon  this  distinction  between  lead  and 
gold  as  the  symbol  of  transition  from  the  lost  state  of  Adam  to 
the  original  condition  of  innocence  and  perfection. 
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But  what  is  a  living  stone  ?  A  living  stone  is  a  mason 
who  builds  himself  up  into  the  wall  as  a  part  of  the 
temple  of  human  nature  :  "  Viam  hujusmodi  transmuta- 
tionis  nos  docet  Apostolus,  dum  ait — Eadem  mens  sit 
in  vohis  quae  est  in  Jesu."  In  these  passages  we  see 
the  rise  of  the  allegoric  name  masons  upon  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  former  name.  But  Fludd  expresses  this 
allegory  still  more  plainly  elsewhere  :  "  Denique,"  says 
he,  "  qualiter  dehent  operari  Fratres  ad  gemmae  istius- 
rnodi  (meaning  magic)  inquisitionem,  nos  docet  pagina 
sacra : "  how,  then  ?  "  Nos  docet  Apostolus  ad  mysterii 
perfectionem  vel  sub  Agricolae,  vel  Architecti,  typo 
pertingere ;" — either  under  the  image  of  a  husbandman 
who  cultivates  a  field,  or  of  an  architect  who  builds  a 
house  :  and,  had  the  former  type  been  adopted,  we 
should  have  had  Free-husbandmen,  instead  of  Free- 
masons. Again,  in  another  place,  he  says,  ".Atque  sub 
istiusmodi  Architecti  typo  nos  monet  propheta  ut 
sedificemus  domum  Sapientise."  The  society  was  there- 
fore to  be  a  masonic  society,  in  order  to  represent 
typically  that  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  it  was 
their  business  to  erect  in  the  spirit  of  man.  This 
temple  was  the  abstract  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  who 
was  the  Grand-master  :  hence  the  light  from  the  East, 
of  which  so  much  is  said  in  Rosicrucian  and  Masonic 
books.  St.  John  was  the  beloved  disciple  of  Christ : 
hence  the  solemn  celebration  of  his  festival.  Having 
moreover  once  adopted  the  attributes  of  masonry  as  the 
figurative  expression  of  their  objects,  they  were  led  to 
attend  more  minutely  to  the  legends  and  history  of  that 
art  •  and  in  these  again  they  found  an  occult  analogy 
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with  their  own  relations  to  the  Christian  wisdom.  The 
first  great  event  in  the  art  of  Masonry  was  the  build- 
ing of  the  Tower  of  Babel :  this  expressed  figuratively 
the  attempt  of  some  unknown  Mason  to  build  up 
the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  anticipation  of 
Christianity,  which  attempt,  however,  had  been  con- 
founded by  the  vanity  of  the  builders.  The  building 
of  Solomon's  Temple,  the  second  great  incident  in  the 
art,  had  an  obvious  meaning  as  a  prefiguration  of  Chris- 
tianity. Hiram,*  simply  the  architect  of  this  temple 
to  the  real  professors  of  the  art  of  building,  was  to  the 
English  Hosier ucians  a  type  of  Christ :  and  the  legend 
of  Masons,  which  represented  this  Hiram  as  having 
been  murdered  by  his  fellow- workmen,  made  the  type 
still  more  striking.  The  two  pillars  also,  Jachin  and 
Boazt  (strength  and  power),  which  are  amongst  the 
memorable  singularities  in  Solomon's  temple,  have  an 
occult  meaning  to  the  Free-masons,  which,  however,  I 
shall  not  undertake  publicly  to  explain.  This  symbolic 
interest  to  the  English  Eosicrucians  in  the  attributes, 
incidents,  and  legends  of  the  art  exercised  by  the  literal 
Masons  of  real  life  naturally  brought  the  two  orders 
into  some  connection  with  each  other.  They  were  thus 
enabled  to  realise  to  their  eyes  the  symbols  of  their  own 

*  The  name  of  Hiram  was  understood  by  the  elder  Free- 
masons as  an  anagram  :  H.  I.  R.  A.  M.  meant  Homo  Jesus 
Redemptor  AnimaruM.  Others  explained  the  name  Homo 
Jesus  Rex  Altissimus  Mundi.  Others  added  a  C  to  the  Hiram, 
in  order  to  make  it  CHristus  Jesus,  etc. 

t  See  the  account  of  these  pillars  in  the  1st  Book  of  Kings, 
vii.  14-22,  where  it  is  said — "  And  there  stood  upon  the  pillars  as 
it  were  Roses"  [This  may  be  taken  as  a  free  translation  of  the 
first  passage  in  verse  20.]  Compare  2d  Book  of  Chron.  iii.  17- 
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allegories  j  and  the  same  building  which  accommodated 
the  guild  of  builders  in  their  professional  meetings 
offered  a  desirable  means  of  secret  assemblies  to  the 
early  Free-masons.  An  apparatus  of  implements  and 
utensils,  such  as  were  presented  in  the  fabulous  sepulchre 
of  Father  Eosy cross,  were  here  actually  brought  together. 
And  accordingly,  it  is  upon  record  that  the  first  formal 
and  solemn  lodge  of  Free-masons,  on  occasion  of  which 
the  very  name  of  Free-masons  was  first  publicly  made 
known,  was  held  in  Mason's  Hall,  Mason's  Alley, 
Basinghall  Street,  London,  in  the  year  1646.  Into 
this  lodge  it  was  that  Ashmole  the  Antiquary  was 
admitted.  Private  meetings  there  may  doubtless  have 
been  before  ;  and  one  at  Warrington  (half-way  between 
Liverpool  and  Manchester)  is  expressly  mentioned  in 
the  life  of  Ashmole ;  but  the  name  of  a  Free-mason's 
Lodge,  with  all  the  insignia,  attributes,  and  circum- 
stances of  a  lodge,  first  came  forward  in  the  page  of 
history  on  the  occasion  I  have  mentioned.  It  is  per- 
haps in  requital  of  the  services  at  that  time  rendered 
in  the  loan  of  their  hall,  etc.,  that  the  guild  of  Masons 
as  a  body,  and  where  they  are  not  individually  objec- 
tionable, enjoy  a  precedency  of  all  orders  of  men  in  the 
right  to  admission,  and  pay  only  half-fees.  Ashmole, 
by  the  way,  whom  I  have  just  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
earliest  Free-masons,  appears  from  his  writings  to  have 
been  a  zealous  Eosicrucian.*  Other  members  of  the 

*  When  Ashmole  speaks  of  the  antiquity  of  Free-masonry, 
he  is  to  be  understood  either  as  confounding  the  order  of  philo- 
sophic masons  with  that  of  the  handicraft  masons  (as  many  have 
done),  or  simply  as  speaking  the  language  of  Rosicrucians,  who 
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lodge  were  Thomas  "Wharton,  a  physician,  George 
Wharton,  Oughtred  the  mathematician,  Dr.  Hewitt, 
Dr.  Pearson  the  divine,  and  William  Lilly  the  princi- 
pal astrologer  of  the  day.  All  the  members,  it  must 
be  observed,  had  annually  assembled  to  hold  a  festival 
of  astrologers  before,  they  were  connected  into  a  lodge 
bearing  the  title  of  Free-masons.  This  previous  con- 
nection had  no  doubt  paved  the  way  for  the  latter. 

I  shall  now  sum  up  the  results  of  my  inquiry  into 
the  origin  and  nature  of  Free-masonry,  and  shall  then 
conclude  with  a  brief  notice  of  one  or  two  collateral 
questions  growing  out  of  popular  errors  on  the  main  one. 

I.  The  original  Free-masons  were  a  society  that  arose 
out   of  the   Eosicrucian   mania,    certainly  within  the 
thirteen  years  from  1633  to   1646,  and  probably  be- 
tween 1633  and  1640.     Their  object  was  magic,  in  the 
cabbalistic  sense — i.e.,  the  occult  wisdom  transmitted 
from  the   beginning   of  the   world,  and   matured  by 
Christ ;   to  communicate  this  when   they  had   it,   to 
search  for  it  when  they  had  it  not  j  and  both  under 
an  oath  of  secrecy. 

II.  This   object   of  Free-masonry  was   represented 
under  the  form  of  Solomon's  Temple — as  a  type  of  the 
true    Church,    whose   corner-stone   is   Christ.       This 
Temple   is  to  be  built  of  men,  or  living  stones  :  and 

(as  we  have  shown)  carry  up  their  traditional  pretensions  to 
Adam  as  the  first  professor  of  the  secret  wisdom.  In  Florence, 
about  the  year  1512,  there  were  two  societies  (the  Compagnia 
della  Cazzuola  and  the  Compagnia  del  Pajuolo)  who  assumed  the 
mason's  hammer  as  their  sign  :  but  these  were  merely  convivial 
clubs.  See  the  life  of  J.  F.  Rustici  in  Vasari—  Vite  dei  Pittori, 
etc,  Roma  :  1760,  p.  76- 
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the  true  method  and  art  of  building  with  men  it  is  the 
province  of  magic  to  teach.  Hence  it  is  that  all  the 
masonic  symbols  either  refer  to  Solomon's  Temple,  or 
are  figurative  modes  of  expressing  the  ideas  and  doc- 
trines of  magic  in  the  sense  of  the  Eosicrucians  and 
their  mystical  predecessors  in  general. 

III.  The  Free-masons  having  once  adopted  symbols, 
etc.,  from  the  art  of  masonry,  to  which  they  were  led 
by  the  language  of  Scripture,  went  on  to  connect  them- 
selves in  a  certain  degree  with  the  order  itself  of  handi- 
craft masons,  and  adopted  their  distribution  of  members 
into  apprentices,  journeymen,  and  masters. — Christ  is 
the  Grand-Master ;  and  was  put  to  death  whilst  laying 
the  foundation  of  the  temple  of  human  nature. 

IV.  The  Jews  \\rere  particularly  excluded  from  the 
original  lodges    of   Free-masons    as  being   the   great 
enemies  of  the  Grand-Master.     For  the  same  reason,  in 
a  less  degree,  were  excluded  Mahometans  and  Pagans. 
— The   reasons  for   excluding  Eoman  Catholics  were 
these  :  first,  the  original  Free-masons  were  Protestants 
in  an  age  when  Protestants  were  in  the  liveliest  hostil- 
ity to  Papists,  and  in  a  country  which  had  suffered 
deeply  from  Popish  cruelty.     They  could  not  therefore 
be  expected  to  view  popery  with  the  languid  eyes  of 
modern    indifference.       Secondly,    the    Papists    were 
excluded  prudentially,  on  account  of  their  intolerance  : 
for  it  was  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Rosicrucians 
and  Free-masons  that  they  first  *  conceived  the  idea  of 

*  It  is  well  known  that  until  the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  all  churches  and  the  best  men  discountenanced  the  doc- 
trine of  religious  toleration  :  in  fact  they  rejected  it  with  horror, 
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a  society  which  should  act  on  the  principle  of  religious 
toleration,  wishing  that  nothing  should  interfere  with 
the  most  extensive  co-operatioii  in  their  plans  except 
such  differences  about  the  essentials  of  religion  as  must 
make  all  sincere  co-operation  impossible.  This  fact  is 
so  little  known,  and  is  so  eminently  honourable  to  the 
spirit  of  Free-masonry,  that  I  shall  trouble  the  reader 
with  a  longer  quotation  in  proof  of  it  than  I  should 
otherwise  have  allowed  myself :  Fludd,  in  his  Sumrnum 
Bonum  (Epilog.  p.  53,)  says  : 

Quod,  si  quseratur  cujus  sint  religionis — qui  mystic&  ist£  Scrip- 

as  a  deliberate  act  of  compromise  with,  error :  they  were  intoler- 
ant on  principle,  and  persecuted  on  conscientious  grounds.  It  is 
among  the  glories  of  Jeremy  Taylor  and  Milton — that,  in  so  in- 
tolerant an  age,  they  fearlessly  advocated  the  necessity  of  mutual 
toleration  as  a  Christian  duty.  Jeremy  Taylor  in  particular  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  the  very  earliest  champion  of 
toleration  in  his  "Liberty  of  Prophecying,"  first  published  in 
1647  :  and  the  present  Bishop  of  Calcutta  has  lately  asserted  in 
his  life  of  that  great  man  (prefixed  to  the  collected  edition  of  his 
works  :  1822)  that  "  The  Liberty  of  Prophecying  is  the  first 
attempt  on  record  to  conciliate  the  minds  of  Christians  to  the 
reception  of  a  doctrine  which  was  then  by  every  sect  alike  re- 
garded as  a  perilous  and  portentous  novelty  "  (p.  xxvii.,)  :  and 
again  (at  p.  ccxi.)  his  lordship  calls  it  "the  first  work  perhaps, 
since  the  earliest  days  of  Christianity,  to  teach  the  art  of  differ- 
ing harmlessly."  Now,  in  the  place  where  this  assertion  is 
made, — i.e.,  in  the  life  of  Jeremy  Taylor — perhaps  it  is  virtually 
a  just  assertion  :  for  it  cannot  affect  the  claims  of  Jeremy  Taylor 
that  he  was  anticipated  by  authors  whom  in  all  probability  he 
never  read  :  no  doubt  he  owed  the  doctrine  to  his  own  compre- 
hensive intellect  and  the  Christian  magnanimity  of  his  nature. 
Yet,  in  a  history  of  the  doctrine  itself,  it  should  not  be  over- 
looked that  the  Summum  Bonum  preceded  the  Liberty  ofPro> 
2)hecying  by  eighteen  years. 
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turarum  interpretatione  pollent,  viz.  an  Romanes,  Lutheranse, 
Calvinianse,  etc.,  vel  habeantne  ipsi  religion  em  aliquam  sibi  ipsia 
peculiarem  et  ab  aliis  divisam  ?  FacOlimum  erit  ipsis  respon- 
dere  :  Nam,  cum  omnes  Christiani,  cujuscunque  religionis,  ten- 
dant  ad  unam  eandem  metam  (viz.  ipsum  Christum,  qui  est  sola 
veritas),  in  hoc  quidem  unanimi  consensu  illse  omnes  religiones 
conveniunt. — At  vero,  quatenus  religiones  istso  in  ceremoniis 
Ecclesise  externis,  humanis  nempe  inventionibus  (cujusmodi  sunt 
habitus  varii  Monachorum  et  Pontificum,  crucis  adoratio,  imagi- 
num  approbatio  vel  abnegatio,  luminum  de  nocte  accensio,  et  in- 
finita  alia)  discrepare  videntur, — hse  quidem  disceptationes  sunt 
prazter  essentiales  verse  sapientiae  mysticse  leges. 

V.  Free-masonry,  as  it  honoured  all  forms  of  Chris- 
tianity, deeming   them   approximations   more   or  less 
remote   to  the  ideal  truth,  so  it  abstracted  from  all 
forms  of  civil  polity  as  alien  from  its  own  objects — 
which,  according  to  their  briefest  expressions,  are  1. 
The  glory  of  God  ;  2.  The  service  of  men. 

VI.  There  is  nothing  in  the  imagery,  mythi,  ritual, 
or  purposes   of  the  elder  Free-masonry — which  may 
not  be  traced  to  the  romances  of  Father  Eosycross,  as 
given  in  the  Fama  Fraternitatis. 


APPENDIX. 

I.  THAT  the  object  of  the  elder  Free-masons  was  not  to 
build  Lord  Bacon's  imaginary  Temple  of  Solomon  : — 

This  was  one  of  the  hypotheses  advanced  by  Mcolai : 
the  House  of  Solomon,  which  Lord  Bacon  had  sketched 
in  his  romantic  fiction  of  the  island  of  Bensalem  (New 
Atlantis),  Mcolai  supposed  that  the  elder  Free-masons 
had  sought  to  realise ;  and  that  forty  years  afterwards 
they  had  changed  the  Baconian  house  of  Solomon  into 
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the  scriptural  type  of  Solomon's  Temple. — Whoever  has 
read  the  New  Atlantis  of  Bacon,  and  is  otherwise  ac- 
quainted with  the  relations  in  which  this  great  man 
stood  to  the  literature  of  his  own  times,  will  discover 
in  this  romance  a  gigantic  sketch  from  the  hand  of  a 
mighty  scientific  intellect,  that  had  soared  far  above  his 
age,  and  sometimes  on  the  heights  to  which  he  had 
attained,  indulged  in  a  dream  of  what  might  be  accom- 
plished by  a  rich  state  under  a  wise  governor  for  the 
advancement  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  This  sketch, 
agreeably  to  the  taste  of  his  century,  he  delivered  in 
the  form  of  an  allegory,  and  feigned  an  island  of  Ben- 
salem,  upon  which  a  society,  composed  on  his  model, 
had  existed  for  a  thousand  years  under  the  name  of 
Solomon's  house ;  for  the  law-giver  of  this  island,  who 
was  also  the  founder  of  the  society,  had  been  indebted 
to  Solomon  for  his  wisdom.  The  object  of  this  society 
was  the  extension  of  physical  science ;  on  which  ac- 
count it  was  called  the  College  of  the  Work  of  Six 
Days.  Eomance  as  all  this  was,  it  led  to  very  benefi- 
cial results ;  for  it  occasioned  in  the  end  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Eoyal  Society  of  London,  which  for  nearly 
two  centuries  has  continued  to  merit  immortal  honour 
in  the  department  of  physics.  Allegory,  however,  it 
contains  none,  except  in  its  idea  and  name.  The  house 
of  Solomon  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  great  academy 
of  learned  men,  authorised  and  supported  by  the  state, 
and  endowed  with  a  liberality  approaching  to  profusion 
for  all  purposes  of  experiment  and  research.  Benefi- 
cence, education  of  the  young,  support  of  the  sick,  cos- 
mopolitism, are  not  the  objects  of  this  institution.  The 
VOL.  xvi.  2  E 
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society  is  divided  into  classes  according  to  the  different 
objects  of  their  studies :  but  it  has  no  higher  and  lower 
degrees.  None  but  learned  men  can  be  members  ; 
not,  as  in  the  masonic  societies,  every  decent  work- 
man who  is  sui  juris.  Only  the  exoteric  knowledge  of 
nature,  not  the  esoteric,  is  pursued  by  the  house  of 
'Solomon.  The  book  of  the  Six  Days  is  studied  as  a 
book  that  lies  open  before  every  man's  eyes  ;  by  the 
Free-masons  it  was  studied  as  a  mystery  which  was  to 
be  illuminated  by  the  light  out  of  the  East.  Had  the 
Free-masons  designed  to  represent  or  to  imitate  the 
house  of  Solomon  in  their  society,  they  would  certainly 
have  adopted  the  forms,  constitution,  costume,  and  at- 
tributes of  that  house  as  described  by  Bacon.  They 
would  have  exerted  themselves  to  produce  or  to  procure 
a  philosophical  apparatus  such  as  that  house  is  repre- 
sented as  possessing ;  or  would  at  least  have  delineated 
this  apparatus  upon  their  carpets  by  way  of  symbols. 
But  nothing  of  all  this  was  ever  done.  ISTo  mile-deep 
cellars,  no  mile-high  towers,  no  lakes,  marshes,  or  foun- 
tains, no  botanic  or  kitchen  gardens,  no  modelling- 
houses,  perspective-houses,  collections  of  minerals  and 
jewels,  etc.,  were  ever  formed  by  them  either  literal  or 
figurative.  Universally  the  eldest  Free-masonry  was 
indifferent  with  respect  to  all  profane  sciences  and  all 
exoteric  knowledge  of  nature.  Its  business  was  with  a 
secret  wisdom  in  which  learned  and  unlearned  were 
alike  capable  of  initiation.  And  in  fact  the  exoterici, 
at  whose  head  Bacon  stood,  and  who  afterwards  com- 
posed the  Eoyal  Society  of  London,  were  the  antagonist 
party  of  the  Theosophists,  Cabbalists,  and  Alchemists, 
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at  the  head  of  whom  stood  Fludd,  and  from  whom  Free- 
masonry took  its  rise.* 

II.  That  the  object  of  the  elder  Free-masons  and  the 
origin  of  the  master's  degree  had  no  connection  with  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.: — 

This  is  another  of  the  hypotheses  advanced  by  Nicolai, 
and  not  more  happy  than  that  which  we  have  just  ex- 
amined. He  postulates  that  the  elder  Free-masons 
pretended  to  no  mystery;  and  the  more  so,  because  very 
soon  after  their  first  origin  they  were  really  engaged  in 
a  secret  transaction,  which  made  it  in  the  highest  degree 
necessary  that  their  assemblies  should  wear  no  appear- 
ance of  concealment,  but  should  seem  to  be  a  plain  and 
undisguised  club  of  inquirers  into  natural  philosophy. 
What  was  this  secret  transaction  according  to  Mr. 
Mcolai?  Nothing  less  than  the  restoration  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  King  Charles  II.,  to  the 
throne  of  England.  The  members  of  the  Masonic 
union,  says  he,  were  hostile  to  the  parliament  and  to 
Cromwell,  and  friendly  to  the  Eoyal  family.  After  the 
death  of  Charles  I.  (1649)  several  people  of  rank  united 
themselves  with  the  Free-masons,  because  under  this 

*  There  is  besides  in  this  hypothesis  of  Mcolai's  a  complete 
confusion  of  the  end  of  the  society  with  the  persons  composing 
it.  The  Free-masons  wished  to  build  the  Temple  of  Solomon. 
But  Lord  Bacon's  House  of  Solomon  did  not  typify  the  object  of 
his  society :  it  was  simply  the  name  of  it,  and  means  no  more 
than  what  is  understood  at  present  by  an  academy,  i.e.  a  circle 
of  learned  men  united  for  a  common  purpose.  It  would  be  just 
as  absurd  to  say  of  the  Academicians  of  Berlin — not  that  they 
composed  or  formed  an  Academy— but  that  they  proposed,  as 
their  secret  object,  to  build  one. 
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mask  they  could  assemble  and  determine  on  their 
future  measures.  They  found  means  to  establish  within 
this  society  a  "  secret  conclave "  which  held  meetings 
apart  from  the  general  meetings.  This  conclave  adopted 
secret  signs  expressive  of  its  grief  for  its  murdered 
master,  of  its  hopes  to  revenge  him  on  his  murderers, 
and  of  its  search  for  the  lost  word  or  logos  (the  son), 
and  its  design  to  re-establish  him  on  his  father's  throne. 
As  faithful  adherents  of  the  Royal  family,  whose  head 
the  Queen  had  now  become,  they  called  themselves 
sons  of  the  widow.  In  this  way  a  secret  connection 
was  established  amongst  all  persons  attached  to  the 
Eoyal  family,  as  well  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  as 
in  France  and  the  Netherlands,  which  subsisted  until 
after  the  death  of  Cromwell,  and  had  the  well-known 
issue  for  the  royal  cause.  The  analogies  alleged  by 
Mcolai  between  the  historical  events  in  the  first  period 
of  Free-masonry  and  the  symbols  and  mythi  of  the 
masonic  degree  of  master  are  certainly  very  extraordi- 
nary ;  and  one  might  easily  be  led  to  suppose  that  the 
higher  object  of  masonry  had  passed  into  a  political 
object,  and  that  the  present  master's  degree  was  nothing 
more  than  a  figurative  memorial  of  this  event.  Mean- 
time the  weightiest  historical  reasons  are  so  entirely 
opposed  to  this  hypothesis,  that  it  must  evidently  be 
pronounced  a  mere  conceit  of  Mr.  Mcolai's : — 

1.  History  mentions  nothing  at  all  of  any  participa- 
tion of  the  Free-masons  in  the  transactions  of  those  times. 
We  have  the  most  accurate  and  minute  accounts  of  all 
the  other  political  parties — the  Presbyterians,  the  Inde- 
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pendents,  the  Levellers,  etc.  etc. :  but  no  historian  of 
this  period  has  so  much  as  mentioned  the  Free-masons. 
Is  it  credible  that  a  society,  which  is  represented  as  the 
centre  of  the  counter-revolutionary  faction,  should 
have  escaped  the  jealous  eyes  of  Cromwell,  who  had 
brought  the  system  of  espionage  to  perfection,  and  who 
carried  his  vigilance  so  far  as  to  seize  the  Oceana  of 
Harrington  at  the  press?  He  must  have  been  well 
assured  that  Free-masonry  was  harmless  ;  or  he  would 
not  have  wanted  means  to  destroy  it  with  all  its  pre- 
tensions and  mysteries.  Moreover,  it  is  a  pure  fancy  of 
Mcolai's  that  the  elder  Free- masons  were  all  favourably 
disposed  to  the  royal  cause.  English  clubs,  I  admit,  are 
accustomed  to  harmonise  in  their  political  principles  : 
but  the  society  of  Free-masons,  whose  true  object  ab- 
stracted from  all  politics,  must  have  made  an  exception 
to  this  rule  then,  as  certainly  as  they  do  now. 

2.  The  masonic  degree  of  master,  and  indeed  Free- 
masonry in  general,  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  this 
hypothesis  of  Nicolai.  It  must  be  granted  to  me  by 
those  who  maintain  this  hypothesis  that  the  order  of  the 
Free-masons  had  attained  some  consistence  in  1646  (in 
which  year  Ashmole  was  admitted  a  member),  conse- 
quently about  three  years  before  the  execution  of 
Charles  I.  It  follows,  therefore,  upon  this  hypothesis, 
that  it  must  have  existed  for  some  years  without  any 
ground  or  object  of  its  existence.  It  pretended  as  yet 
to  no  mystery,  according  to  Mcolai  (though.  I  have 
shown  that  at  its  very  earliest  formation  it  made  such  a 
pretension)  :  it  pursued  neither  science,  art,  nor  trade  : 
social  pleasure  was  not  its  object :  it  "  masoned  "  rnys- 
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teriously  with  closed  doors  in  its  hall  at  London ;  and 
no  man  can  guess  at  what  it  "  masoned."  It  consti- 
tuted a  "  mystery  "  (a  guild) — with  this  contradiction 
in  adjecto,  that  it  consisted  not  of  masters,  journeymen, 
and  apprentices ;  for  the  master's  degree,  according  to 
Mcolai,  was  first  devised  by  the  conclave  after  the 
execution  of  Charles  I.  Thus  far  the  inconsistencies  of 
this  hypothesis  are  palpable :  but  in  what  follows  it  will 
appear  that  there  are  still  more  striking  ones.  For,  if 
the  master's  degree  arose  first  after  the  execution  of 
Charles  I.  and  symbolically  imported  vengeance  on  the 
murderers  of  their  master  and  restoration  of  his  son  to 
the  royal  dignity,  in  that  case  during  the  two  Protec- 
torates, and  for  a  long  time  after  the  abdication  of 
Richard,  the  mythus  connected  with  that  degree  might 
indeed  have  spoken  of  a  murdered  master,  but  not  also 
(as  it  does)  of  a  master  risen  again,  living,  and  trium- 
phant :  for  as  yet  matters  had  not  been  brought  thus  far. 
If  to  this  it  be  replied  that  perhaps  in  fact  the  case  was 
really  so,  and  that  the  mythus  of  the  restored  master 
might  have  been  added  to  that  of  the  slain  master  after 
the  restoration,  there  will  still  be  this  difficulty,  that 
in  the  masonic  mythus  the  two  masters  are  one  and  the 
same  person  who  is  first  slain  and  then  restored  to  life ; 
yet  Charles  I.  who  was  slain,  did  not  arise  again  from 
the  dead ;  and  Charles  II.,  though  he  was  restored  to 
his  throne,  was  yet  never  slain, — and  therefore  could 
not  even  metaphorically  be  said  to  rise  again.*  Suiting 

*  Begging  Professor  Buhle's  pardon,  he  is  wrong  in  this  par- 
ticular argument — though  no  doubt  right  in  the  main  point  he 
is  urging  against  Nicolai :  the  mere  passion  of  the  case  would 
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therefore  to  neither  of  these  kings,  the  my  thus  of  the 
masonic  master's  degree  does  not  adapt  itself  to  this 
part  of  history.  Besides,  as  Herder  has  justly  remarked, 
what  a  childish  part  would  the  Free-masons  be  playing 
after  the  restoration  !  With  this  event  their  object  was 
accomplished :  to  what  purpose  then  any  further  mys- 
teries 1  The  very  ground  of  the  mysteries  had  thus 
fallen  away;  and,  according  to  all  analogy  of  experience, 
the  mysteries  themselves  should  have  ceased  at  the 
same  time. 

But  the  Free-masons  called  themselves  at  that  time 
Sons  of  the  Widow  (i.e.  as  it  is  alleged,  of  Henrietta 
Maria  the  wife  of  the  murdered  king) ;  and  they  were 
in  search  of  the  lost  word  (the  Prince  of  Wales).  This, 
it  is  argued,  has  too  near  an  agreement  with  the  history 
of  that  period — to  be  altogether  a  fiction.  I  answer 
that  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  duped  by 
specious  resemblances.  The  elder  Free-masons  called 
themselves  Sons  of  the  Widow,  because  the  working 
masons  called  and  still  call  themselves  by  that  name 
agreeably  to  their  legend.  In  the  1st  Book  of  Kings, 
vii.  13,  are  these  words: — "And  King  Solomon  sent 
and  fetched  Hiram  of  Tyre,  a  widow's  son  of  the  tribe 
of  Xaphtali."  Hiram  therefore,  the  eldest  mason  of 
whom  anything  is  known,  was  a  widow's  son.  Hence 

very  naturally  express  the  identity  of  interest  in  any  father  and 
son  by  attributing  identity  to  their  persons,  as  though  the 
father  lived  again  and  triumphed  in  the  triumph  of  his  son. 
But  in  the  case  of  an  English  king,  who  never  dies  quoad  his 
office,  there  is  not  only  a  pathos  but  a  philosophic  accuracy  and 
fidelity  to  the  constitutional  doctrine  in  this  way  of  symbolising 
the  story. 
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therefore  the  masons  of  the  seventeenth  century,  who 
were  familiar  with  the  Bible,  styled  themselves  in 
memory  of  their  founder  Sons  of  the  Widow  ;  and  the 
Free-masons  borrowed  this  designation  from  them  as 
they  did  the  rest  of  their  external  constitution.  More- 
over, the  masonic  expression  Sons  of  the  Widow  has 
the  closest  connection  with  the  building  of  Solomon's 
Temple. 

Just  as  little  did  the  Free-masons  mean,  by  the  lost 
word  which  they  sought,  the  Prince  of  Wales.  That 
great  personage  was  not  lost,  so  that  there  could  be  no 
occasion  for  seeking  him.  The  Eoyal  party  knew  as 
well  where  he  was  to  be  found  as  in  our  days  the 
French  Eoyalists  have  always  known  the  residence  of 
the  emigrant  Bourbons.  The  question  was  not — where 
to  find  him,  but  how  to  replace  him  on  his  throne. 
Besides,  though  a  most  majestic  person  in  his  political 
relations,  a  Prince  of  Wales  makes  no  especial  preten- 
sions to  sanctity  of  character :  and  familiar  as  scriptural 
allusions  were  in  that  age,  I  doubt  whether  he  could 
have  been  denominated  the  logos  or  word  without  offence 
to  the  scrupulous  austerity  of  that  age  in  matters  of 
religion.  What  was  it  then  that  the  Free-masons  really 
did  mean  by  the  lost  word  ?  Manifestly  the  masonic 
mystery  itself,  the  secret  wisdom  delivered  to  us  under 
a  figurative  veil  through  Moses,  Solomon,  the  prophets, 
the  grand  master  Christ,  and  his  confidential  disciples. 
Briefly  they  meant  the  lost  word  of  God  in  the  Cabba- 
listic sense ;  and  therefore  it  was  that  long  after  the 
Eestoration  they  continued  to  seek  it,  and  are  still 
seeking  it  to  this  day. 
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III.  That  Cromwell  was  not  the  founder  of  Free- 
masonry : — 

As  Nicolai  has  chosen  to  represent  the  elder  Free- 
masons as  zealous  Royalists,  so  on  the  contrary  others 
have  thought  fit  to  describe  them  as  furious  democrats. 
According  to  this  fiction,  Cromwell  with  some  confi- 
dential friends  (e.g.  Ireton,  Algernon  Sidney,  Neville, 
Martin  Wildman,  Harrington,  etc.)  founded  the  order 
in  1645 — ostensibly,  on  the  part  of  Cromwell,  for  the 
purpose  of  reconciling  the  contending  parties  in  religion 
and  politics,  but  really  with  a  view  to  his  own  ambitious 
projects.  To  this  statement  I  oppose  the  following 
arguments : 

First,  it  contradicts  the  internal  character  and  spirit 
of  Free-masonry — which  is  free  from  all  political  ten- 
dency, and  is  wholly  unintelligible  on  this  hypothesis. 

Secondly,  though  it  is  unquestionable  that  Cromwell 
established  and  supported  many  secret  connections,  yet 
the  best  English  historians  record  nothing  of  any  con- 
nection which  he  had  with  the  Free-masons.  Divide 
et  impera  was  the  Machiavellian  maxim  which  Cromwell 
derived,  not  from  Machiavel,  but  from  his  own  native 
political  sagacity  j  and  with  such  an  object  before  him 
it  is  very  little  likely  that  he  would  have  sought  to 
connect  himself  with  a  society  that  aims  at  a  general 
harmony  amongst  men. 

Thirdly,  how  came  it — if  the  order  of  Free-masons 
were  the  instrument  of  the  Cromwellian  revolution — 
that  the  royalists  did  not  exert  themselves  after  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.  to  suppress  it  1 

But  the  fact  is  that  this  origin  of  Free-masonry  has 
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been  forged  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  hateful  and  an 
object  of  suspicion  to  monarchical  states.  See  for 
example  "  The  Free-masons  Annihilated,  or  Prosecution 
of  the  detected  Order  of  Free-masons/'  Frankfort  and 
Leipzig,  1746.  The  first  part  of  this  work,  which  is  a 
translation  from  the  French,  appeared  under  the  title 
of  "Free-masonry  exposed,"  etc.,  Leipz.  1745. 

IV.  That  the  Scotch  degree,  as  it  is  called,  did 
not  arise  from  the  Intrigues  for  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.  :— 

I  have  no  intention  to  enter  upon  the  tangled  web  of 
the  modern  higher  masonry;  though,  from  an  impartial 
study  of  the  historical  documents,  I  could  perhaps 
bring  more  light,  order,  and  connection  into  this  subject 
than  at  present  it  exhibits.  Many  personal  considera- 
tions move  me  to  let  the  curtain  drop  on  the  history  of 
the  modern  higher  masonry,  or  at  most  to  allow  myself 
only  a  few  general  hints,  which  may  be  pursued  by 
those  amongst  my  readers  who  may  be  interested  in 
such  a  research.  One  only  of  the  higher  masonic 
degrees — viz.  the  Scotch  degree,  which  is  the  most 
familiarly  known  and  is  adopted  by  most  lodges,  I  must 
notice  more  circumstantially — because,  upon  some 
statements  which  have  been  made,  it  might  seem  to 
have  been  connected  with  the  elder  Free-masonry. 
Nicolai's  account  of  this  matter  is  as  follows  : — 

"  After  the  death  of  Cromwell  and  the  deposition  of 
his  son,  the  government  of  England  fell  into  the  hands 
of  a  violent  but  weak  and  disunited  faction.  In  such 
hands,  as  every  patriot  saw,  the  government  could  not 
be  durable  ;  and  the  sole  means  for  delivering  the 
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country  was  to  restore  the  kingly  authority.  But  in 
this  there  was  the  greatest  difficulty  ;  for  the  principal 
officers  of  the  army  in  England,  though  otherwise  in 
disagreement  with  each  other,  were  yet  unanimous  in 
their  hostility  to  the  king.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  eyes  of  all  parties  were  turned  upon  the  English 
army  in  Scotland,  at  that  time  under  the  command  of 
Monk,  who  was  privately  well  affected  to  the  royal 
cause ;  and  the  secret  society  of  the  king's  friends  in 
London,  who  placed  all  their  hopes  on  him,  saw  the 
necessity  in  such  a  critical  period  of  going  warily  and 
mysteriously  to  work.  It  strengthened  their  sense  of  this 
necessity — that  one  of  their  own  members,  Sir  Eichard 
Willis,  became  suspected  of  treachery ;  and  therefore 
out  of  the  bosom  of  their  ' secret  conclave'  (the 
masonic  master's  degree)  they  resolved  to  form  a  still 
narrower  conclave  to  whom  the  Scotch,  i.e.  the  most 
secret,  affairs  should  be  confided.  They  chose  new 
symbols  adapted  to  their  own  extremely  critical  situa- 
tion. These  symbols  imported  that,  in  the  business  of 
this  interior  conclave,  wisdom — obedience — courage — 
self-sacrifice — and  moderation  were  necessary.  Their 
motto  was — Wisdom  abovethee.  Eor  greater  security  they 
altered  their  signs,  and  reminded  each  other  in  their 
tottering  condition  not  to  stumble  and — break  the  arm." 

I  do  not  deny  that  there  is  much  plausibility  in  this 
hypothesis  of  Nicolai's  :  but  upon  examination  it  will 
appear  that  it  is  all  pure  delusion  without  any  basis  of 
historical  truth. 

1.  Its  validity  rests  upon  the  previous  assumption 
that  the  interpretation,  of  the  master's  degree,  as  con- 
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nected  with  the  political  interests  of  the  Stuarts, 
between  the  death  of  Charles  I.  and  the  restoration  of 
his  son,  is  correct :  it  is  therefore  a  petitio  principii : 
and  what  is  the  value  of  the  principium,  we  have 
already  seen. 

2.  Of  any  participation  on  the  part  of  a  secret  society 
of  Free-masons  in  the  counsels  and  expedition  of  Gen. 
Monk  —  history   tells   us   absolutely  nothing.      Even 
Skinner  preserves  a  profound  silence  on  this   head. 
Now,  if  the  fact  were  so,  to  suppose  that  this  accurate 
biographer  should  not  have  known  it — is  absurd  :  and, 
knowing  it,  that  he  should  designedly  suppress  a  fact  so 
curious  and  so  honourable  to  the  Free-masons  amongst 
the  Eoyal  party — is  inexplicable. 

3.  Mcolai  himself  maintains,  and  even  proves,  that 
Monk  was  not  himself  a  Free-mason.     In  what  way 
then  could  the  society  gain   any  influence   over   his 
measures.      My  sagacious  friend  justly  applauds  the 
politic  mistrust  of  Monk  (who  would  not  confide  his 
intentions  even  to  his  own  brother),  his  secrecy,  and  the 
mysterious  wisdom  of  his  conduct ;  and  in  the  very 
same  breath  he  describes  him  as  surrendering  himself  to 
the  guidance  of  a  society  with  which  he  was  not  even  con- 
nected as  a  member.     How  is  all  this  to  be  reconciled  1 

Undoubtedly  there  existed  at  that  time  in  London 
a  secret  party  of  Eoyalists — known  in  history  under  the 
name  of  the  secret  Conclave  :  but  we  are  acquainted 
with  its  members,  and  there  were  but  some  few  Free- 
masons amongst  them. — Nicolai  alleges  the  testimony 
of  Eamsay — "  that  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  to  the 
English  throne  was  first  concerted  in  a  society  of  Free- 
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masons,  because  Gen.  Monk  was  a  member  of  it."  But 
in  this  assertion  of  Ramsay's  there  is  at  any  rate  one 
manifest  untruth  on  Mcolai's  own  showing  :  for  Monk, 
according  to  Mcolai,  was  not  a  Free-mason.  The  man, 
who  begins  by  such  an  error  in  his  premises,  must 
naturally  err  in  his  conclusions.* 

4.  The  Scotch  degree,  nay  the  very  name  of  Scotch 
masonry,  does  not  once  come  forward  in  the  elder  Free- 
masonry throughout  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury ;  as  it  must  inevitably  have  done  if  it  had  borne  any 
relation  to  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  Indeed  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  Scotch  degree  was  known  even  in 
Scotland  or  in  England  before  the  third  decennium  of 
the  eighteenth  century. 

But  how  then  did  this  degree  arise  1  What  is  its 
meaning  and  object  ?  The  answer  to  these  questions 
does  not  belong  to  this  place.  It  is  enough  on  the 

*  Andrew  Michael  Kamsay  was  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  but 
lived  chiefly  in  France  where  he  became  a  Catholic,  and  is  well 
known  as  the  author  of  "  The  Travels  of  Cyrus,"  and  other 
works.  His  dissertation  on  the  Free-masons  contains  the  old 
legend  that  Free-masonry  dated  its  origin  from  a  guild  of  work- 
ing masons,  who  resided  during  the  crusades  in  the  Holy  Land 
for  the  purpose  of  rebuilding  the  Christian  churches  destroyed 
by  the  Saracens,  and  were  afterwards  summoned  by  a  king  of 
England  to  his  own  dominions.  As  tutor  to  the  two  sons  of  the 
Pretender,  for  whose  use  he  wrote  "The  Travels  of  Cyrus," 
Ramsay  is  a  distinguished  person  in  the  history  of  the  later 
Free-masonry.  Of  all  that  part  of  its  history,  which  lay  half  a 
century  before  his  own  time,  he  was  however  very  ill-informed. 
On  this  he  gives  us  nothing  but  the  cant  of  the  later  English 
lodges,  who  had  lost  the  kernel  in  the  shell — the  original  essence 
and  object  of  masonry  in  its  form — as  early  as  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century. 
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present  occasion  to  have  shown  how  it  did  not  arise, 
and  what  were  not  its  meaning  and  object.  I  am  here 
treating  of  the  origin  and  history  of  the  elder  and 
legitimate  masonry,  not  of  an  indecent  pretender  who 
crept  at  a  later  period  into  the  order,  and,  by  the  side 
of  the  Lion — the  Pelican — and  the  Dove,  introduced 
the  Ape  and  the  Fox. 

V.  The  Free-masons  are  not  derived  from  the  order 
of  the  Knights  Templars : — 

No  hypothesis  upon  the  origin  and  primitive  ten- 
dency of  the  Free-masons  has  obtained  more  credit  in 
modern  times  than  this — That  they  were  derived  from 
the  order  of  Knights  Templars  so  cruelly  persecuted 
and  ruined  under  Pope  Clement  V.  and  Philip  the  Fair 
of  France,  and  had  no  other  secret  purpose  on  their  first 
appearance  than  the  re-establishment  of  that  injured 
order.  So  much  influence  has  this  opinion  had  in 
France  that  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
it  led  to  the  amalgamation  of  the  external  forms  and 
ritual  of  the  Templars  with  those  of  the  Free-masons  ; 
and  some  of  the  higher  degrees  of  French  masonry 
have  undoubtedly  proceeded  from  this  amalgamation. 
— In  Germany  it  was  Lessing,  who  if  not  first,  yet 
chiefly,  gave  to  the  learned  world  an  interest  in  this 
hypothesis  by  some  allusions  to  it  scattered  through 
his  masterly  dialogues  for  Free-masons.  With  many 
it  became  a  favourite  hypothesis  :  for  it  assigned  an 
honourable  origin  to  the  Masonic  order,  and  flattered 
the  vanity  of  its  members.  The  Templars  were  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  knightly  orders  during  the  crusades : 
their  whole  Institution,  Acts,  and  Tragical  Fate,  are 
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attractive  to  the  feelings  and  the  fancy :  how  natural 
therefore  it  was  that  the  modern  masons  should  seize 
with  enthusiasm  upon  the  conjectures  thrown  out  by 
Lessing.  Some  modern  English  writers  have  also 
adopted  this  mode  of  explaining  the  origin  of  Free- 
masonry j  not  so  much  on  the  authority  of  any  histori- 
cal documents,  as  because  they  found  in  the  French 
lodges  degrees  which  had  a  manifest  reference  to  the 
Templar  institutions,  and  which  they  naturally  attri- 
buted to  the  elder  Free-masonry,  being  ignorant  that 
they  had  been  purposely  introduced  at  a  later  period  to 
serve  an  hypothesis  :  in  fact  the  French  degrees  had 
been  originally  derived  from  the  hypothesis  ;  and  now 
the  hypothesis  was  in  turn  derived  from  the  French 
degrees.  If  in  all  this  there  were  any  word  of  truth, 
it  would  follow  that  I  had  written  this  whole  book  of 
418  pages*  to  no  purpose:  and  what  a  shocking  thing 
would  that  be  !  Knowing  therefore  the  importance  to 
myself  of  this  question,  it  may  be  presumed  that  I  have 
examined  it  not  negligently — before  I  ventured  to  bring 
forward  my  own  deduction  of  the  Free-masons,  from 
the  Eosicrucians.  This  is  not  the  place  for  a  full 
critique  upon  all  the  idle  prattle  about  the  Templars  and 
the  Free-masons  :  but  an  impartial  review  of  the  argu- 
ments for  and  against  the  Templar  hypothesis  may 
reasonably  be  demanded  of  me  as  a  negative  attestation 
of  my  own  hypothesis.  In  doing  this  I  must  presume 
in  my  reader  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  constitu- 
tion and  history  of  the  Templars,  which  it  will  be  very 
easy  for  any  one  not  already  in  possession  of  it  to  gain. 
I!*  The  reference  here  is  to  Professor  Buhle's  work.] 
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1.  It  is  alleged,  that  the  masonic  mystical  allegory 
represented  nothing  else  in  its  capital  features  than  the 
persecution  and  overthrow  of  the  Templars,  especially 
the  dreadful  death  of  the  innocent  grand-master  James 
Burg  de  Mollay.  Some  knights  together  with  Aumont, 
it  is  said,  made  their  escape  in  the  dress  of  masons  to 
Scotland  ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  disguise,  exercised  the 
trade  of  masons.  This  was  the  reason  that  they 
adopted  symbols  from  that  trade  ;  and,  to  avoid  detec- 
tion, gave  them  the  semblance  of  moral  purposes. 
They  called  themselves  Franc  Masons :  as  well  in 
memory  of  the  Templars  who  in  Palestine  were  always 
called  Francs  by  the  Saracens,  as  with  a  view  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves  from  the  common  working  masons. 
The  Temple  of  Solomon,  which  they  professed  to  build, 
together  with  all  the  masonic  attributes,  pointed  collect- 
ively to  the  grand  purpose  of  the  society — the  restora- 
tion of  the  Templar  order.  At  first  the  society  was 
confined  to  the  descendants  of  its  founders :  but 
within  the  last  150  years  the  Scotch  masters  have 
communicated  their  hereditary  right  to  others  in 
order  to  extend  their  own  power;  and  from  this 
period,  it  is  said,  begins  the  public  history  of  Free- 
masonry.* 

Such  is  the  legend,  which  is  afterwards  supported  by 
the  general  analogy  between  the  ritual  and  external 

*  See  "The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Free-masonry  by  Captain 
George  Smith,  Inspector  of  the  Royal  Military  School  at  Wool- 
wich, etc.  etc.,  London,  1783."  See  also,  "Scotch  Masonry 
compared  with  the  three  Vows  of  the  Order  and  with  the  Mys- 
tery of  the  Knights  Templars  :  from  the  French  of  Nicolas  de 
Bonne  villa  " 
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characteristics  of  both  orders.  The  three  degrees  of  ma- 
sonry (the  holy  masonic  number)  are  compared  with  the 
triple  office  of  gen  eral  amongst  the  Templars .  The  masonic 
dress  is  alleged  to  be  copied  from  that  of  the  Templars. 
The  signs  of  Free-masonry  are  the  same  with  those  used 
in  Palestine  by  the  Templars.  The  rights  of  initiation,  as 
practised  on  the  admission  of  a  novice,  especially  on 
admission  to  the  master's  degree,  and  the  symbolic 
object  of  this  very  degree,  are  all  connected  with  the 
persecution  of  the  Templars,  with  the  trial  of  the 
knights,  and  the  execution  of  the  grand-master.  To 
this  grand-master  (James  -Z?urg)  the  letters  I  and  B, 
which  no  longer  mean  Jachin  and  Boaz,  are  said  to 
point.  Even  the  holiest  masonic  name  of  Hirarn  has 
no  other  allusion  than  to  the  murdered  grand-master 
of  the  Templars.  With  regard  to  these  analogies  in 
general,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say  that  some  of  them 
are  accidental — some  very  forced  and  far-sought — and 
some  altogether  fictitious.  Thus  for  instance  it  is  said 
that  the  name  Franc  Magon  was  chosen  in  allusion  to 
the  connection  of  the  Templars  with  Palestine.  And 
thus  we  are  required  to  believe  that  the  eldest  Free- 
masons of  Great  Britain  styled  themselves  at  first 
Frank  Masons :  as  if  this  had  any  warrant  from  history : 
or,  supposing  even  that  it  had,  as  if  a  name  adopted  on 
such  a  ground  could  ever  have  been  dropped.  The 
simple  fact  is — that  the  French  were  the  people  who 
first  introduced  the  seeming  allusion  to  Franks  by 
translating  the  English  name  Free-mason  into  Franc 
Magon  ;  which  they  did  because  the  word  libre  would 
not  so  easily  blend  into  composition  with  the  word 
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Magon.  So  also  the  late  Mr.  Yon  Born,  having  occa- 
sion to  express  the  word  Free-masons  in  Latin,  ren- 
dered it  Franco-niurarii.  Not  to  detain  the  reader, 
however,  with  a  separate  examination  of  each  particular 
allegation,  I  will  content  myself  with  observing  that 
the  capital  mythus  of  the  masonic  master's  degree  tallies 
but  in  one  half  with  the  execution  of  the  grand-master 
of  the  Templars,  or  even  of  the  Sub-Prior  of  Mont- 
faucon  (Charles  de  Monte  Carmel).  The  grand-master 
was  indeed  murdered,  as  the  grand-master  of  the  Free- 
masons is  described  to  have  been  ;  but  not,  as  the 
latter,  by  treacherous  journeymen  :  moreover,  the  latter 
rose  from  the  grave,  still  lives,  and  triumphs  :  which 
will  hardly  be  said  of  James  Burg  de  Mollay.  Two 
arguments  however  remain  to  be  noticed,  both  out  of 
respect  to  the  literary  eminence  of  those  who  have 
alleged  them,  and  also  because  they  seem  intrinsically 
of  some  weight. 

2.  The  English  word  masonry. — This  word,  or  (as 
it  ought  in  that  case  to  be  written)  the  word  masojiy,  is 
derived,  according  to  Lessing,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
word  massoney — a  secret  commensal  society  ;  which 
last  word  again  comes  from  mase,  a  table.  Such  table 
societies  and  compotuses  were  very  common  amongst 
our  forefathers — especially  amongst  the  princes  and 
knights  of  the  middle  ages  ;  the  weightiest  affairs  were 
there  transacted,  and  peculiar  buildings  were  appropri- 
ated to  their  use.  In  particular,  the  masonies  of  the 
Knights'  Templars  were  highly  celebrated  in  the  thir- 
teenth century.  One  of  them  was  still  subsisting  in 
London  at  the.  end  of  the  17th  century — at  which 
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period,  according  to  Lessing,  the  public  history  of  the 
Free-masons  first  commences.    This  society  had  its  house 
of  meeting  near  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  which  was  then  re- 
building.    Sir  Christopher  "Wren,  the  architect,   was 
one  of  its   members.     For   thirty  years,    during  the 
building  of  the  cathedral,  he  continued  to  frequent  it. 
From  this  circumstance  the  people,  who  had  forgotten 
the  true  meaning  of  the  word  massoney,  took  it  for  a 
society  of  architects  with  whom  Sir  Christopher  con- 
sulted on  any  difficulties  which  arose  in  the  progress  of 
the  work.     This  mistake  Wren  turned  to  account.     He 
had  formerly  assisted  in  planning  a  society  which  should 
make  speculative  truths  more  useful  for  purposes  of 
common   life.     The  very  converse  of  this   idea  now 
occurred  to  him — viz.,  the  idea  of  a  society  which  should 
raise  itself  from  the  praxis  of  civil  life  to  speculation. 
"In  the  former,"  thought  he,  "would  be  examined  all 
that  was  useful  amongst  the  true ;  in  this  all  that  is 
true  amongst  the  useful.     How  if  I  should  make  some 
principles  of  the  masony  exoteric  1     How  if  I  should 
disguise  that  which  cannot  be  made  exoteric  under  the 
hieroglyphics  and  symbols  of  masonry,  as  the  people 
pronounce  the  word ;  and  extend  this  masonry  into  a 
Free-masonry,  in  which  all  may  take  a  share  1"    In  this 
way,  according  to  Lessing,  did  Wren  scheme ;  and  in 
this  way  did  Free-masonry  arise.     Afterwards,  however, 
from  a  conversation  which  he  had  with   Nicolai,  it 
appears  that  Lessing  had  thus  far  changed  his  first 
opinion  (as  given  in  the  Ernst  und  FaUc)  that  he  no 
longer  supposed  Sir  Christopher  simply  to  have  modi- 
fied a  massoney,  or  society  of  Knights  Templars,  which 
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had  subsisted  secretly  for  many  centuries,  and  to  have 
translated  their  doctrines  into  an  exoteric  shape,  but 
rather  to  have  himself  first  established  such  a  massoney 
— upon  some  basis  of  analogy,  however,  with  the  elder 
m  assoneys. 

To  an  attentive  examiner  of  this  conjecture  of  Less- 
ing's,  it  will  appear  that  it  rests  entirely  upon  the  pre- 
sumed identity  of  meaning  between  the  word  massoney 
and  the  word  masony  (or  masonry  as  it  afterwards 
became,  according  to  the  allegation,  through  a  popular 
mistake  of  the  meaning).  But  the  very  meaning  and 
etymology  ascribed  to  massoney  (viz.,  a  secret  club  or 
compotus,  from  mase,  a  table)  are  open  to  much  doubt. 
Mcolai,  a  friend  of  Lessing's,  professes  as  little  to  know 
any  authority  for  such  an  explanation  as  myself,  and  is 
disposed  to  derive  the  word  massoney  from  massonya, 
which  in  the  Latin  of  the  middle  age  meant  first  a  club 
(clava,  in  French  massue) ;  secondly,  a  key  (clavis),  and 
a  secret  society  (a  club).  For  my  part  I  think  both  the 
etymologies  false.  Massoney  is  doubtless  originally 
the  same  word  with  maison  and  magione  ;  and  the  pri- 
mitive etymon  of  all  three  words  is  clearly  the  Latin 
word  mansio,  in  the  sense  of  the  middle  ages.  It  means 
simply  a  residence  or  place  of  abode,  and  was  naturally 
applied  to  the  dwelling-houses  of  the  Templars.  Their 
meetings  were  held  in  mansione  Templariorum,  i.e.  in 
the  massoney  of  the  Templars.  On  the  suppression  of 
the  order,  their  buildings  still  remained,  and  preserved 
the  names  of  temples,  templar-mansions,  etc.,  just  as  at 
this  day  we  find  many  convents  in  Hanover,  though 
they  are  no  longer  occupied  by  monks  or  nuns ;  and  in 
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Italy  there  are  even  yet  churclies  to  be  found  which 
are  denominated  de  la  Mason,  which  Paciaudi  properly 
explains  by  delta  Magione — these  churches  having  been 
attached  to  the  dwellings  of  the  Knights  Templars. 
It  is  therefore  very  possible  that  a  Templar  Massoney 
may  have  subsisted  in  London,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  St.  Paul's  church,  up  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Some  notice  of  such  a  fact  Lessing  perhaps 
stumbled  on  in  the  course  of  his  reading.  He  mistook 
the  building  for  a  secret  society  of  Templars  that  still 
retained  a  traditional  knowledge  of  the  principles  pe- 
culiar to  the  ancient  order  of  Knights  Templars  ;  next 
he  found  that  Sir  Christopher  Wren  had  been  a  fre- 
quenter of  this  massoney.  He  therefore  was  a  Knight 
Templar,  but  he  was  also  an  architect ;  and  by  him  the 
Templar  doctrines  had  been  moulded  into  a  symbolic  con- 
formity with  his  own  art,  and  had  been  fitted  for  diffusion 
amongst  the  people.  Such  is  the  way  in  which  a  learned 
hypothesis  arises ;  and  on  this  particular  hypothesis 
may  be  pronounced  what  Lessing  said  of  many  an  older 
one — Dust !  and  nothing  but  dust !  In  conclusion,  I 
may  add  what  Nicolai  has  already  observed,  that  Less- 
ing was  wholly  misinformed  as  to  the  history  and 
chronology  of  Free-masonry.  So  far  from  arising  out 
of  the  ashes  of  the  Templar  traditions  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  we  have  seen  that  it  was  fully 
matured  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  that  century,  and 
therefore  long  before  the  rebuilding  of  St.  Paul's.  In 
fact  Sir  Christopher  Wren  was  himself  elected  Deputy 
Grand-master  of  the  Free-masons  in  1666 ;  and  in  less 
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than  twenty  years  after  (viz.  in  1 685)  he  "became  Grand- 
master. 

3.  Baphomet. — But,  says  Mr.  Mcolai,  the  Templars 
had  a  secret,  and  the  Free-masons  have  a  secret;  and 
the  secrets  agree  in  this,  that  no  uninitiated  person  has 
succeeded  in  discovering  either.  Does  not  this  imply 
some  connection  originally  between  the  two  orders; 
more  especially  if  it  can  he  shown  that  the  two  secrets 
are  identical?  Sorry  I  am,  my  venerable  friend,  to 
answer — No.  Sorry  I  am,  in  your  old  days,  to  be 
under  the  necessity  of  knocking  on  the  head  a  darling 
hypothesis  of  yours,  which  has  cost  you,  I  doubt  not, 
much  labour  of  study  and  research — much  thought — 
and,  I  fear  also,  many  many  pounds  of  candles.  But 
it  is  my  duty  to  do  so ;  and  indeed,  considering  Mr. 
Nicolai's  old  age  and  his  great  merits  in  regard  to 
German  literature,  it  would  be  my  duty  to  show  him 
no  mercy,  but  to  lash  him  with  the  utmost  severity  for 
his  rotten  hypothesis — if  my  time  would  allow  it.  But 
to  come  to  business.  The  Templars,  says  old  Nicolai, 
had  a  secret.  They  had  so ;  but  what  was  it  1  Ac- 
cording to  Nicolai,  it  consisted  in  the  denial  of  the 
Trinity,  and  in  a  scheme  of  natural  religion  opposed  to 
the  dominant  Popish  Catholicism.  Hence  it  was  that 
the  Templars  sought  to  make  themselves  independent 
of  the  other  Catholic  clergy  ;  the  novices  were  required 
to  abjure  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  even  to  spit  upon 
a  crucifix  and  trample  it  under  foot.  Their  Anti- 
Trinitarianism  Mr.  Mcolai  ascribes  to  their  connection 
with  the  Saracens,  who  always  made  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  a  matter  of  reproach  to  the  Franks.  He  sup- 
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poses  that,  during  periods  of  truce  or  in  captivity,  many 
Templars  had,  by  communication  with  learned  Moham- 
medans, become  enlightened  to  the  errors  and  the 
tyranny  of  Popery ;  but  at  the  same  time  strengthening 
their  convictions  of  the  falsehood  of  Mahometanism, 
they  had  retained  nothing  of  their  religious  doctrines 
but  Monotheism.  These  heterodoxies,  however,  under 
the  existing  power  of  the  hierarchy  and  the  universal 
superstition  then  prevalent,  they  had  the  strongest 
reasons  for  communicating  to  none  but  those  who  were 
admitted  into  the  highest  degree  of  their  order — and  to 
them  only  symbolically.  JFrom  these  data,  which  may 
be  received  as  tolerably  probable  and  conformable  to 
the  depositions  of  the  witnesses  on  the  trial  of  the 
Templars,  old  Mr.  Mcolai  flatters  himself  that  he  can 
unriddle  the  mystery  of  mysteries — viz.  Baphomet  (Baf- 
fomet,  Baphemet,  or  Baffometus) ;  which  was  the  main 
symbol  of  the  Knights  Templars  in  the  highest  degrees. 
This  Baphomet  was  a  figure  representing  a  human  bust, 
but  sometimes  of  monstrous  and  caricature  appearance, 
which  symbolized  the  highest  object  of  the  Templars ; 
and  therefore  upon  the  meaning  of  Baphomet  hinges 
the  explanation  of  the  great  Templar  mystery. 

First  then  Mr.  Mcolai  tells  us  what  Baphomet  was 
not.  It  was  not  Mohammed.  According  to  the  genius 
of  the  Arabic  language  out  of  Mohammed  might  be 
made  Mahomet  or  Bahomet,  but  not  Baphomet.  In 
some  Latin  historians  about  the  period  of  the  Crusades, 
Bahomet  is  certainly  used  for  Mahomet,  and  in  one 
writer  perhaps  Baphomet  (viz.  in  the  Epistola  Anselmi 
de  Ribodimonte  ad  Manassem  Archiepiscopum  Re- 
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mensem,  of  the  year  1099,  in  Dachery's  Spicilegium, 
Tom.  ii.  p.  431. — "Sequent!  die  aurora  apparente  altis 
vocibus  Baphomet  invocaverunt :  et  nos  Deum  nostrum 
in  cordibus  nostris  deprecantes  inipetum  feciinus  in  eos, 
et  de  muris  civitatis  omnes  expulimus."  Nicolai, 
supposing  that  the  cry  of  the  Saracens  was  in  this  case 
addressed  to  their  own  prophet,  concludes  that  Bap- 
homet is  an  error  of  the  press  for  BaJiomet,  and  that 
this  is  put  for  Mahomet.  But  it  is  possible  that 
Baphomet  may  be  the  true  reading :  for  it  may  not 
have  been  used  in  devotion  for  Mahomet,  but  scoffingly 
as  the  known  watchword  of  the  Templars).  But  it 
contradicts  the  whole  history  of  the  Templars — to 
suppose  that  they  had  introduced  into  their  order  the 
worship  of  an  image  of  Mahomet.  In  fact,  from,  all  the 
records  of  their  trial  and  persecution,  it  results  that  no 
such  charge  was  brought  against  them  by  their  enemies. 
And  moreover,  Mahometanism  itself  rejects  all  worship 
of  images. 

Secondly,  not  being  Mahomet,  what  loos  it  ?  It  was, 
says  Mr.  Nicolai,  Bap??  MTXS,  i.e.  as  he  interprets  it, 
the  word  Baphomet  meant  the  baptism  of  wisdom; 
and  the  image  so  called  represented  God  the  universal 
father,  i.e.  expressed  the  unity  of  the  divine  being. 
By  using  this  sign  therefore  under  this  name,  which 
partook  much  of  a  Gnostic  and  Cabbalistic  spirit,  the 
Templars  indicated  their  dedication  to  the  truths  of 
natural  religion. 

Now,  in  answer  to  this  learned  conceit  of  Mr. 
Nicolai's,  I  would  wish  to  ask  him — 

First,  in  an  age  so  barbarous  as  that  of  the  twelfth 
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and  thirteenth,  centuries,  when  not  to  be  able  to  read 
or  write  was  no  disgrace,  how  came  a  body  of  rude 
warriors  like  the  Templars  to  descend  into  the  depths 
of  Gnosticism  ? 

Secondly,  if  by  the  image  called  Eaphomet  they 
meant  to  represent  the  unity  of  God,  how  came  they 
to  designate  it  by  a  name  which  expresses  no  attribute 
of  the  deity,  but  simply  a  mystical  ceremony  amongst 
themselves  (viz.  the  baptism  of  wisdom)  1, 

Thirdly,  I  will  put  a  home  question  to  Mr.  Nicolai ; 
and  let  him  parry  it  if  he  can  :  How  many  heads  had 
BaphomeU  His  own  conscience  will  reply — Two. 
Indeed  a  whole  length  of  Baphomet  is  recorded  which 
had  also  four  feet ;  but,  supposing  these  to  be  disputed, 
Mr.  JSTicolai  can  never  dispute  away  the  two  heads. 
Now  what  sort  of  a  symbol  would  a  two-headed  image 
have  been  for  the  expression  of  unity  of  being  1 
Answer  me  that,  Mr.  Mcolai.  Surely  the  rudest  skulls 
of  the  twelfth  century  could  have  expressed  their 
meaning  better. 

Having  thus  upset  my  learned  brother's  hypothesis, 
I  now  come  forward  with  my  own.  Through  the 
illumination  which  some  of  the  Templars  gained  in  the 
east  as  to  the  relations  in  which  they  stood  to  the  Pope 
and  Bornish  church,  but  still  more  perhaps  from  the 
suggestions  of  their  own  great  power  and  wealth 
opposed  to  so  rapacious  and  potent  a  supremacy,  there 
gradually  arose  a  separate  Templar  interest  no  less 
hostile  to  the  Pope  and  clergy  of  Eome  than  to 
Mahomet.  To  this  separate  interest  they  adapted  an 
appropriate  scheme  of  theology :  but  neither  the  one 
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nor  the  other  could  be  communicated  with  safety 
except  to  their  own  superior  members :  and  thus  it 
became  a  mystery  of  the  order.  Now  this  mystery  was 
symbolically  expresed  by  a  two-headed  figure  of 
Baphomet :  i.e.  of  the  Pope  and  Mahomet  together. 
So  long  as  the  Templars  continued  orthodox,  the 
watchword  of  their  undivided  hostility  was  Mahomet : 
but,  as  soon  as  the  Pope  became  an  object  of  jealousy 
and  hatred  to  them,  they  devised  a  new  watchword 
which  should  covertly  express  their  double-headed 
enmity  by  intertwisting  the  name  of  the  Pope  with 
that  of  Mahomet.*  This  they  effected  by  cutting  off 
the  two  first  letters  of  Mahomet  and  substituting  Bap 
or  Pap — the  first  syllable  of  Papa.  Thus  arose  the 
compound  word  Baphomet ;  and  hence  it  was  that  the 
image  of  Baphomet  was  figured  with  two  heads,  and 
was  otherwise  monstrous  in  appearance.  When  a 
Templar  was  initiated  into  the  highest  degree  of  the 
order,  he  was  shown  this  image  of  Baphomet,  and 
received  a  girdle  with  certain  ceremonies  which  re- 
ferred to  that  figure.  At  sight  of  this  figure  in  the 
general  chapters  of  the  order,  the  knights  expressed 
their  independence  of  the  church  and  the  church  creed, 
by  testifying  their  abhorrence  of  the  crucifix,  and  by 
worshipping  the  sole  God  of  heaven  and  earth.  Hence 
they  called  a  newly  initiated  member  a  "  friend  of  God, 

*  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  German  Protestant 
writers  about  the  epoch  of  the  Keformation,  will  remember  the 
many  fanciful  combinations  extracted  from  the  names  Pabst 
(Pope)  and  Mahomet  by  all  manner  of  dislocations  and  inversions 
of  their  component  letters. 
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who  could  now  speak  with  God  if  he  chose,"  i.e.  without 
the  intermediation  of  the  Pope  and  the  church.  Upon 
this  explanation  of  Baphomet,  it  becomes  sufficiently 
plain  why  the  secret  was  looked  upon  as  so  inviolable 
that  even  upon  the  rack  it  could  not  be  extorted  from 
them.  By  such  a  confession  the  order  would  have 
exposed  itself  to  a  still  more  cruel  persecution,  and  a 
more  inevitable  destruction.  On  the  other  hand,  upon 
Mr.  Nicolai's  explanation,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  why, 
under  such  extremities,  the  accused  should  not  have 
confessed  the  truth.  In  all  probability  the  court  of 
Rome  had  good  information  of  the  secret  tendency  of 
the  Templar  doctrines  ;  and  hence  no  doubt  it  was 
that  Pope  Clement  V.  proceeded  so  furiously  against 
them. 

Now  then  I  come  to  my  conclusion,  which  is  this  : 
If  the  Knights  Templars  had  no  other  secret  than  one 
relating  to  a  political  interest  which  placed  them  in 
opposition  to  the  Pope  and  the  claims  of  the  Eoman 
Catholic  clergy  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  Mahomet  on 
the  other, — then  it  is  impossible  that  there  can  have 
been  any  affinity  or  resemblance  whatsoever  between 
them  and  the  Free-masons  ;  for  the  Free-masons  have 
never  in  any  age  troubled  themselves  about  either 
Mahomet  or  the  Pope.  Popery*  and  Mahometanism 
are  alike  indifferent  to  the  Free-masons,  and  always 
have  been.  And  in  general  the  object  of  the  Free- 

*  In  rejecting  Roman  Catholic  candidates  for  admission  into 
their  order — the  reader  must  remember  that  the  Free-masons 
objected  to  them  not  as  Roman  Catholics,  but  as  persons  of 
intolerant  principles. — Translator. 
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masons  is  not  political.  Finally,  it  is  in  the  highest 
degree  probable  that  the  secret  of  the  Knights  Templars 
perished  with  their  order  :  for  it  is  making  too  heavy  a 
demand  on  our  credulity — to  suppose  that  a  secret 
society  never  once  coming  within  the  light  of  history 
can  have  propagated  itself  through  a  period  of  four 
centuries — i.e.  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  seventeenth 
century,  in  which  century  it  has  been  shown  that  Free- 
masonry first  arose. 


TRANSLATIONS  FKOM  THE  GEEMAN. 
KANT  ON  NATIONAL  CHARACTER, 

IN  RELATION  TO 

THE  SENSE  OF  THE  SUBLIME  AND  BEAUTIFUL. 
From  London  Magazine,  1824. 

["  MY  purpose,"  says  Kant,  "  is  not  to  portray  the 
characters  of  different  nations  in  detail :  I  sketch  only 
a  few  features,  which  may  express  the  feeling,  in  those 
characters,  for  the  Sublime  and  the  Beautiful.  In  such  a 
portraiture  it  is  evident  that  only  a  tolerable  accuracy 
can  be  demanded  ;  that  the  prototypes  of  the  features 
selected  are  prominent  only  in  the  great  crowd  of 
those  that  make  pretensions  to  refined  feelings  ;  and 
that  no  nation  is  entirely  wanting  in  minds  which  unite 
the  best  qualities  of  both  feelings.  Any  blame,  there- 
fore, which  may  touch  the  character  of  a  nation  in  the 
course  of  these  strictures,  ought  not  to  offend  any  one, 
— the  blame  being  of  such  a  nature  that  every  man  may 
toss  off  the  ball  to  his  neighbour.  Whether  these 
national  distinctions  are  contingently  dependent  on  the 
colour  of  the  times  and  the  quality  of  the  government, 
or  are  bound  to  the  climate  by  a  certain  necessity,  I  do 
not  here  inquire."] 

Among  the  nations  of  our  quarter  of  the  globe,  the 
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Italians  and  the  French  are  in  my  opinion  those  who 
are  most  distinguished  for  the  sense  of  the  Beautiful — 
the  Germans,  the  English,  and  the  Spaniards,  for  th< 
sense  of  the  Sublime.  Holland  may  be  set  down  as  a 
country  in  which  neither  feeling  is  very  observable. — 
The  Beautiful  is  either  fascinating  and  affecting,  or  gay 
and  enlivening.  The  first  contains  something  of  the 
Sublime  ;  and  the  mind,  whilst  under  the  influence  of 
this  class  of  beauty,  is  meditative  and  enraptured  ;  but 
under  the  influence  of  the  other,  laughing  and  joyous. 
The  first  kind  of  beauty  seems  to  be  most  congenial 
to  the  Italian  taste  ;  the  second  to  the  French.  The 
Sublime,  where  it  is  expressed  by  the  national  char- 
acter, takes  either  a  more  terrific  character,  which 
verges  a  little  to  the  Adventurous  and  Romantic  ; 
or  secondly,  it  is  a  feeling  for  the  Noble  ;  or  thirdly 
for  the  Magnificent.  Upon  certain  grounds  I  feel 
warranted  in  ascribing  the  first  style  of  feeling  to  the 
Spaniard,  the  second  to  the  Englishman,  and  the  third 
to  the  German.  The  feeling  for  the  Magnificent  is  not 
natively  so  original  as  the  rest :  and,  although  a  spirit  of 
imitation  may  easily  be  connected  with  any  other  feel- 
ing, yet  it  is  more  peculiarly  connected  with  the  glitter- 
ing Sublime  :  for  this  is  a  mixed  feeling,  composed  of 
the  sense  for  the  Beautiful  and  the  Sublime,  in  which 
each  considered  separately  is  colder — and  the  mind  more 
at  leisure  to  attend  to  examples,  and  stands  more  in  need 
of  examples  to  excite  and  support  it  The  German, 
therefore,  has  less  feeling  for  the  Beautiful  than  the 
Frenchman,  and  less  for  the  Sublime  than  the  English- 
man :  but  in  those  cases,  where  it  is  necessary  that 
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both,  should  appear  united,  the  result  will  be  more 
congenial  to  his  mind  j  and  he  will  also  more  readily 
avoid  those  errors  into  which  an  extravagant  degree  of 
either  feeling  exclusively  is  apt  to  fall. — The  taste 
which  I  have  attributed  to  different  nations  is  con- 
firmed by  the  choice  which  they  severally  make  amongst 
the  arts  and  sciences.  The  Italian  genius  has  distin- 
guished itself  especially  in  Music,  Painting,  Sculpture, 
and  Architecture.  All  these  fine  arts  meet  with  an 
equally*  refined  culture  in  France,  although  their 
beauty  is  here  less  touching.  Taste,  in  reference  to  the 
poetic  or  rhetoric  ideal,  tends  in  France  more  to  the 
Beautiful,  in  England  more  to  the  Sublime.  Elegant 
playfulness,  comedy,  laughing  satire,  amorous  trifling, 
and  the  light,  cursory,  and  fugitive  style  of  writing  are 
in  France  native  and  original.  In  England,  on  the 
contrary,  the  natural  product  of  the  national  mind  are 
thoughts  of  profound  meaning,  tragedy,  epic  poetry,  and 
generally  the  massy  gold  of  wit,  which  under  the 
French  hammer  is  beat  out  to  thin  leaves  of  greater 
surface.  In  Germany  the  fine  thinking  of  the  nation 
even  yet  gleams  through  a  covering  of  false  tinsel. 
Formerly  this  reproach  existed  to  a  shocking  degree : 
but  latterly,  by  better  models,  and  the  good  sense  of  the 
people,  the  national  style  has  been  raised  to  a  character 
of  higher  grace  and  nobility ;  but  the  grace  has  less 

*  To  the  judicious  reader  it  needs  not  "be  said  how  strikingly 
in  opposition  to  facts  is  Kant's  judgment  on  the  French  taste  in 
the  Fine  Arts.  What  the  French  poetry  is  most  men  know  : 
the  French  music  is  the  jest  of  Europe  :  and,  if  we  except  the 
single  name  of  Poussin,  there  is  no  other  in  any  of  the  Fine 
Arts  which  can  impress  any  ear  with  much  reverence. 
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naivet^  than  it  has  amongst  the  French,  and  the  no- 
bility not  so  firm  and  confident  a  movement  as  it  has 
amongst  the  English.  The  tendency  of  the  Dutch  taste 
to  a  painful  elaborateness  of  arrangement  and  to  a 
prettiness,  which  is  apt  to  settle  into  heaviness  and 
distraction,  does  not  allow  us  to  presume  much  sensi- 
bility for  the  artless  and  freer  movements  of  the  genius, 
the  products  of  which  are  only  disfigured  by  too 
anxious  a  fear  of  faults.  To  all  the  arts  and  sciences 
nothing  can  be  more  hostile  than  the  romantic  or  barbar- 
esque  taste ;  for  this  distorts  nature  itself,  which  is  the 
universal  prototype  of  the  noble  and  the  beautiful : 
and  hence  it  is  that  the  Spanish  nation  has  shown  little 
feeling  for  the  fine  arts  or  the  sciences. 

The  national  mind  is  in  any  case  best  expounded  by 
the  direction  of  its  moral  feelings  :  I  shall  therefore  next 
consider  the  feelings  of  different  nations  in  relation  to 
the  Sublime  and  Beautiful  from  this  point  of  view. — 
The  Spaniard  is  serious,  reserved,  and  punctiliously 
faithful  to  his  word.  There  are  few  more  upright  mer- 
chants in  the  world  than  the  Spanish.  The  Spaniard 
has  a  proud  soul,  and  more  sympathy  with  grandeur 
in  actions  than  with  those  qualities  of  action  which 
come  more  under  the  title  of  the  Beautiful.  Not  much 
of  benignity  or  gentleness  is  to  be  found  in  his  com- 
position ;  and  hence  he  is  often  harsh  and  even  cruel. 
The  auto  da  fe  keeps  its  ground  in  Spain  not  so 
much  through  superstition  as  through  the  national 
passion  for  a  barbaresque  grandeur,  which  is  affected  by 
the  solemnities  of  a  dreadful  procession,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  San  Benito,  painted  over  with  devilish 
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forms,  is  delivered  up  to  the  flames  which,  a  hideous 
bigotry  has  lit.  It  cannot  be  so  properly  said  that  the 
Spaniard  is  prouder  or  more  amorous  than  those  of 
other  nations,  as  that  he  displays  both  passions  in  a 
more  barbaresque  manner.  To  leave  the  plow  standing 
still,  and  to  strut  about  in  a  long  sword  and  cloak 
until  the  traveller  is  past ;  or  in  a  bull-fight,  where 
the  beauties  of  the  land  are  for  once  seen  unveiled,  to 
proclaim  the  lady  of  his  affections  by  a  special  salute — 
and  then  to  seek  to  do  honour  to  this  lady  by  precipi- 
tating himself  into  a  dangerous  contest  with  a  savage 
animal,  are  strange  acts,  and  far  remote  from  nature. — 
The  Italian  seems  to  have  a  mixed  temperament,  com- 
posed partly  of  the  French  and  partly  of  the  Spanish  : 
he  has  more  sensibility  to  the  Beautiful  than  the 
Spaniard,  and  to  the  Sublime  than  the  Frenchman  ; 
and  by  this  clue,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  other  features 

of  his  moral  character  may  be    explained. The 

Frenchman,  in  regard  to  all  moral  feelings,  has  a  domi- 
neering sense  of  the  Beautiful.  He  has  a  fine  address, 
is  courteous,  and  obliging.  He  readily  assumes  a  con- 
fidential tone  ;  is  playful  and  unconstrained  in  conver- 
sation •  and  he  only,  who  has  the  polite  feelings  of  a 
Frenchman,  can  enter  into  the  full  meaning  of  the 
expression — a  man  or  a  lady  of  good  tone.  Even  the 
sublimer  feelings  of  a  Frenchman,  and  he  has  many 
such,  are  subordinated  to  his  sense  of  the  Beautiful, — 
and  derive  their  strength  from  their  fusion  with  these. 
He  is  passionately  fond  of  wit,  and  will  make  no 
scruple  of  sacrificing  a  little  truth  to  a  happy  conceit. 
On  the  other  hand,  where  there  is  no  opportunity  for 
VOL.  x  vi.  2  G 
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wit,  a  Frenchman  displays  a  spirit  of  as  radical  and 
profound  investigation  as  men  of  any  nation  whatever  : 
for  instance  in  mathematics,  and  in  the  other  profound 
and  austere  sciences.  In  the  metaphysics,  however, 
the  ethics,  and  the  theology  of  this  nation,  it  is  im- 
possible to  be  too  much  upon  one's  guard.  A  delusive 
glitter  commonly  prevails  in  such  works,  which  can- 
not stand  the  test  of  sober  examination.  A  French- 
man loves  the  audacious  in  all  his  opinions  :  but  he, 
who  would  arrive  at  the  truth,  had  need  to  be — 
not  audacious,  but  cautious.  French  history  tends 
naturally  to  memoirs  and  anecdotes,  in  which  there  is 
no  improvement  to  desire  but  that  they  were — true. 
A  bon  mot  has  not  that  fugitive  value  in  France  which 
it  has  elsewhere;  it  is  eagerly  propagated,  and  treasured 
up  in  books,  as  if  it  were  the  weightiest  of  events. 
The  Frenchman  is  a  peaceable  citizen,  and  revenges 
himself  for  any  oppressive  acts  of  the*  Farmers-General 
by  satires  or  by  parliamentary  remonstrances — which, 
having  fulfilled  their  purposes  by  shedding  a  patriotic 
eddt  over  the  fathers  of  the  people,  are  dismissed  to  be 
celebrated  by  the  poets.  The  great  object  to  which 
the  meritorious  qualities  and  national  capacities  of  this 
people  are  mainly  referred,  is  the  female  sex.  Not  that 
woman  is  in  France  more  loved  or  esteemed  than  else- 
where, but  because  it  is  woman  that  furnishes  the 
occasion  for  exhibiting  in  the  best  attitude  the  darling 
talents  of  wit,  good  breeding,  and  polished  manners  ;  in 
fact  a  vain  person  loves  in  either  sex  nobody  but 

*  The  reader  must  remember  that  this  essay  was  written  as 
early  as  1764. 
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himself;  all  other  persons  are  simply  the  engines  by 
which  he  makes  the  most  favourable  display  of  his  own 
advantages.  As  the  French  are  not  wanting  in  noble 
qualities  which,  however,  can  be  animated  and  excited 
only  by  the  feeling  of  the  beautiful, — it  is  evident  that 
the  fair  sex  would  have  it  in  its  power  to  animate  the 
men  to  noble  actions  beyond  what  is  seen  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world,  if  there  were  any  disposition  to 
favour  this  direction  of  the  national  temper.  Pity 
that  the  lilies  do  not  spin  ! — The  fault,  to  which  the 
character  of  this  nation  most  verges,  is  the  tendency  to 
trifling,  or  (to  express  it  by  a  more  courteous  expression) 
to  levity.  Matters  of  weight  are  treated  as  jests  ;  and 
trifles  serve  for  the  most  serious  occupation  of  the 
faculties.  In.  old  age  the  Frenchman  is  still  singing 
songs  of  pleasure,  and  to  the  best  of  his  power  is  still 
gallant  to  the  women.  In  speaking  thus,  I  have  high 
authorities  to  warrant  me  from  amongst  the  French 
themselves ;  and  I  shall  shelter  myself  from  any  dis- 
pleasure which  I  might  else  incur  by  pleading  the 
sanction  of  a  Montesquieu  and  a  D'Alembert.  The 
Englishman,  at  the  commencement  of  every  acquaint- 
ance, is  cold  and  reserved ;  and  towards  all  strangers  is 
indifferent.  He  has  little  inclination  to  show  any 
complaisance  or  obligingness  in  trifles :  on  the  other 
hand,  where  he  feels  sincere  friendship,  he  is  disposed 
to  express  it  by  important  services.  He  gives  himself 
very  little  trouble  to  display  writ  in  conversation,  or  to 
recommend  himself  by  any  politeness  of  manner :  on 
the  other  hand,  his  demeanour  expresses  high  good 
sense  and  sobriety  of  mind.  The  Englishman  is  bad  at 
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imitation  ;  he  asks  little  about  other  people's  opinions, 
and  follows  nothing  but  his  own  taste  and  humour. 
In  relation  to  women  he  does  not  manifest  the  French 
spirit  of  courtly  homage,  but  nevertheless  testifies  far 
more  of  sincere  respect  for  them ;  indeed  he  pushes 
this  too  far,  and  in  the  married  state  usually  allows  his 
wife  an  unlimited  influence.  He  is  firm,  at  times  even 
to  obstinacy  ;  bold,  and  resolute  even  to  rashness  ;  and 
he  acts  in  general  upon  principle  in  a  degree  amounting 
almost  to  obduracy.  He  is  prone  to  fall  into  eccentricity 
of  habits  or  opinions,  not  from  vanity — but  because  he 
has  a  slight  regard  for  what  others  say  or  think,  and 
because  he  is  not  forward  to  put  any  force  on  his  own 
inclinations  out  of  complaisance  or  out  of  imitation  :  on 
this  account  he  is  rarely  so  much  beloved  as  the 
Frenchman ;  but,  when  he  is  once  known,  much  more 
respected.  The  German  has  a  mixed  temper  composed 
of  the  English  and  the  French,  but  partaking  much 
more  of  the  first ;  and,  whenever  a  German  discovers  a 
closer  resemblance  to  the  Frenchman,  it  is  undoubtedly 
an  artificial  or  inimical  resemblance.  He  has  a  happy 
equilibrium  of  sensibility  to  the  Sublime  and  the  Beauti- 
ful :  and  if  he  does  not  rival  the  Englishman  in  the 
first  nor  the  Frenchman  in  the  second,  yet  he  surpasses 
either  separately  in  so  far  as  he  combines  them  both. 
He  discovers  more  urbanity  in  social  intercourse  than 
the  Englishman  ;  and,  if  he  does  not  bring  into  com- 
pany so  much  wit  and  agreeable  vivacity  as  the  French- 
man, he  manifests  more  modesty  and  good  sense.  In 
love,  as  in  every  other  direction  of  taste,  he  is  tolerably 
methodic;  and,  because  he  combines  the  sense  of  the 
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Beautiful  with,  the  sense  of  the  Sublime,  lie  is  cold 
enough,  in  contemplating  either  separately,  to  keep  his 
head  free  for  considerations  of  decorum,  of  pomp,  and 
show.  Hence  it  is  that,  in  his  civil  relations  no  less 
than  in  love,  family — rank — and  titles,  are  matters  of 
supreme  importance.  He  inquires  far  more  earnestly 
than  either  the  Frenchman  or  the  Englishman — what 
people  will  think  of  him :  and,  if  there  is  any  one 
feature  of  his  character  which  calls  aloud  for  a  capital 
improvement,  it  is  this  very  weakness — which  is  the 
cause  that  he  shrinks  with  timidity  from  the  hardi- 
ness of  originality  even  when  he  has  all  the  talents 
for  it ;  and,  through  this  over-anxiety  about  the  opinions 
of  others,  his  moral  qualities  lose  all  ground  of  stability 
— and  become  fickle  as  the  weather,  hollow,  and 
artificial.  The  Dutchman  is  of  a  regular  and  pains- 
taking temper ;  and,  looking  only  to  the  useful,  he 
has  little  sensibility  to  that  which  in  a  finer  sense  is 
either  Beautiful  or  Sublime.  A  great  man  is  equivalent 
in  his  vocabulary  to  a  rich  man  ;  by  a  friend  he  means 
a  correspondent ;  and  a  visit  is  exceedingly  tedious 
to  him,  unless  it  returns  some  nett  profit.  He  is 
the  ideal  contrast  to  the  Frenchman  as  well  as  to  the 
Englishman  ;  and  may  be  briefly  described  as  a  phleg- 
matic German. 

If  we  make  an  attempt  to  apply  these  thoughts  to 
any  particular  case, — as  for  instance  to  the  feeling  for 
honour  and  distinction, — the  following  national  differ- 
ences discover  themselves.  The  sensibility  to  honour 
is,  in  the  Frenchman  vanity  j  in  the  Spaniard  arrogance; 
in  the  Englishman  pride ;  in  the  German  haughtiness  ; 
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and  in  the  Dutchman  (sit  venia  verbo  /)  pomposity. 
These  expressions  may  seem  at  first  sight  to  "be  equi- 
pollent ;  but  they  denote  very  remarkable  differences. 
Vanity  courts  approbation,  is  inconstant  and  change- 
able, but  its  outward  demeanour  is  courteous.  The 
arrogant  man  is  bloated  with  a  false  and  pleasurable 
conceit  of  himself,  which  he  takes  little  trouble  to 
support  by  the  approbation  of  others ;  his  deportment 
is  stiff  and  unbending.  Pride  is,  strictly  speaking, 
nothing  more  than  a  greater  consciousness  of  one's 
own  merits  ;  and  this  consciousness  may  often  be  very 
justly  founded  ;  whence  it  is  that  we  talk  of  a  "  noble 
pride ;"  but  we  can  never  attribute  to  a  man  a  noble 
arrogance,  because  this  always  indicates  an  ill-founded 
and  exaggerated  self -estimation  :  the  deportment  of  the 
proud  man  towards  others  is  cold  and  expressive  of  in- 
difference. The  haughty  man  is  a  proud  man,  that  is 
at  the  same  time  a  vain  one.*  The  approbation, 
however,  which  he  solicits  from  others,  must  be  shown 
in  testimonies  of  respect.  Therefore,  it  is  that  he 
would  willingly  glitter  with  titles — genealogies — and 
external  pageantry.  The  German  beyond  all  other 
people  is  infected  with  this  infirmity.  The  words 
'  Gracious/  *  High-born/  '  Well-born/  and  the  rest  of 
that  bombastic  diction,  make  the  German  language 
stiff  and  unwieldy — and  stand  in  the  way  of  that 

*  It  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  a  haughty  man  should  "bo 
at  the  same  time  an  arrogant  man — i.e.  should  make  an  exagge- 
rated and  fanciful  estimate  of  his  advantages  :  it  is  possible  that 
lie  may  value  himself  at  no  higher  rate  than  his  just  worth. 
His  error  lies  in  a  false  taste  which  presides  over  his  manner  oi 
giving  expression  and  importance  to  his  claims  externally. 
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beautiful  simplicity  which  other  nations  have  been  able 
to  communicate  to  their  style.  The  characteristic  of 
the  haughty  man's  demeanour  in  company  is — cere- 
moniousness.  The  pompous  man  is  he  who  expresses 
his  self-conceit  by  clear  marks  of  contempt  for  others. 
The  characteristic  of  his  behaviour  is  coarseness.  This 
wretched  temper  is  of  all  the  furthest  removed  from 
polished  taste,  because  obviously  and  unequivocally 
stupid  ;  for  assuredly  it  is  no  rational  means  of  grati- 
fying the  passion  for  honour — to  challenge  everybody 
about  one  by  undisguised  contempt  to  hatred  and 
caustic  ridicule. 

Religion,  in  our  quarter  of  the  globe,  is  not  the  off- 
spring of  taste — but  has  a  more  venerable  derivation. 
Hence  it  is  only  the  aberrations  of  men  in  religion,  and 
that  which  may  be  regarded  as  strictly  of  human  origin, 
which  can  furnish  any  means  of  determining  the 
differences  of  national  characters.  These  aberrations  I 
arrange  under  the  following  classes — credulity,  supersti- 
tion, fanaticism,  and  indifference.  Credulity  is,  for 
the  most  part,  the  characteristic  of  the  uninformed  part 
of  every  nation,  although  they  have  no  remarkable 
fineness  of  feelings.  Their  convictions  depend  merely 
upon  hearsay  and  upon  plausible  appearances  ;  and 
with  the  impulses  to  these  convictions  no  refinement  of 
feeling  is  blended.  Illustrations  of  this  must  be 
sought  for  amongst  the  nations  of  the  north.  The 
credulous  man,  when  his  taste  is  at  all  barbaresque, 
becomes  superstitious.  Nay,  this  taste  is  of  itself  a 
ground  of  credulity  :  and  if  we  suppose  the  case  of  two 
men,  one  of  them  infected  with  this  taste,  and  the 
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other  of  a  colder  and  less  passionate  frame  of  mind, — • 
the*  first,  even  though  he  should  possess  a  much  more 
powerful  understanding,  will  nevertheless  be  sooner 
seduced  by  his  predominant  feeling  to  believe  anything 
unatural  than  the  other — whom  not  his  discernment 
but  his  common-place  and  phlegmatic  feelings  have 
preserved  from  this  aberration  of  the  judgment.  The 
superstitious  man  places  between  himself  and  the 
supreme  object  of  his  adoration  certain  mighty  and 
marvellous  men — giants,  if  I  may  so  express  myself, 
of  religion — whom  nature  obeys — whose  adjuring  voice 
opens  and  shuts  the  iron  gate  of  Tartarus — and  who, 
whilst  with  their  heads  they  reach  the  heavens,  plant 
their  feet  upon  the  earth.  Intellectual  culture  will  on 
this  account  have  great  obstacles  to  overcome  in  Spain  ; 
not  so  much  from  the  ignorance  with  which  it  has  to 
contend,  as  because  it  is  thwarted  by  a  perverted  taste 
which  never  feels  itself  in  a  state  of  elevated  emotion 
unless  where  its  object  is  barbaresque.  Fanaticism  is 
a  sort  of  devout  temerity,  and  is  occasioned  by  a 
peculiar  pride  and  an  excess  of  self-confidence — with 
the  view  of  stepping  nearer  to  the  divine  nature,  and 

*  By  the  way,  it  has  been  noticed  as  a  singular  fact  that  so 
wise  a  nation  as  the  English  are  notwithstanding  easily  moved 
to  put  faith  in  any  marvellous  and  absurd  statement  which  is 
boldly  advanced ;  and  many  examples  of  this  are  on  record. 
But  a  bold  style  of  intellect  like  the  English,  previously  trained 
by  an  extensive  experience  in  which  many  inexplicable  diffi- 
culties occur  to  a  meditative  mind,  bursts  more  vigorously 
through  all  the  little  jealous  considerations  and  scruples  by 
which  a  weak  and  mistrustful  intellect  is  checked  and  fettered 
in  its  assents  :  and  thus  the  inferior  mind,  without  any  merit  of 
its  own,  is  sometimes  preserved  from  error. — Note  of  Kant's. 
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raising  itself  above  the  ordinary  and  prescribed  course 
of  things.  The  fanatic  talks  of  nothing  but  immediate 
revelations,  and  of  direct  intuitions ;  whereas  the 
superstitious  man  spreads  before  these  great  images  a 
veil  of  wonder-working  saints,  and  rests  his  whole 
confidence  upon  the  imaginary  and  inimitable  perfections 
of  other  persons  participating  a  common  nature  with 
himself.  I  have  before  remarked  that  the  intellectual 
aberrations  carry  signs  along  with  them  of  the  national 
character  of  feeling ;  and  hence  it  is  that  fanaticism 
has  been  chiefly  found  (formerly  at  least)  in  Germany 
and  in  England,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  unnatural 
product  of  the  noble  feeling  which  belongs  to  the 
characters  of  these  two  nations.  And  let  it  be  observed 
that  fanaticism  is  not  by  many  degrees  so  injurious 
as  superstition,  although  at  first  it  is  more  outrageous  : 
for  the  fervours  of  a  fanatical  mind  cool  and  effervesce 
by  degrees,  and  agreeably  to  the  general  analogies  of 
nature  must  at  length  subside  to  the  ordinary  level  of 
temperature  :  whereas  superstition  roots  itself  con- 
tinually deeper  and  deeper  in  a  quiet  and  passive  frame 
of  mind,  and  robs  the  fettered  being  of  all  the  confi- 
dence requisite  for  ever  liberating  itself  from  a  pestilent 
delusion.  Finally,  the  vain  and  frivolous  man  is 
always  without  any  powerful  feeling  for  the  Sublime  : 
his  religion,  therefore,  is  unimpassioned  and  generally 
an  affair  of  fashion  which  he  goes  through  with  the 
utmost  good-breeding  and  entire  cold-heartedness. 
This  is  practical  indifference,  to  which  the  French 
national  mind  seems  to  be  the  most  inclined  :  from  this 
to  the  profanest  mockery  of  religion  there  is  but  one 
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step :  and,  to  say  the  truth,  estimated  by  its  inner 
value — indifference  seems  but  trivially  preferable  to  the 
entire  rejection  of  religion. 

If  we  throw  a  hasty  glance  over  the  other  quarters 
of  the  world,  we  find  the  Arabs — the  noblest  people  of 
the  East,  but  of  a  temperament  in  respect  to  taste  which 
tends  much  to  the  barbaresque  and  the  unnaturally 
romantic.  The  Arab  is  hospitable,  magnanimous,  and 
observant  of  his  word  ;  but  his  fictions,  and  his  history, 
and  his  whole  feelings  are  veined  and  coloured  with  the 
marvellous.  His  inflamed  imagination  presents  objects 
in  unnatural  and  distorted  images ;  and  even  the  pro- 
pagation of  his  religion  was  a  great  romance.  If  the 
Arabs  are  as  it  were  the  Asiatic  Spaniards,  the  Persians 
are  the  Asiatic  Frenchmen.  They  are  good  poets, 
courteous,  and  of  tolerably  refined  taste.  They  are  not 
rigorous  followers  of  Islam ;  and  they  allow  to  their 
own  voluptuous  tendencies  a  pretty  latitudinarian  in- 
terpretation of  the  Koran.  The  Japanese  may  be 
regarded  partially  as  the  Englishman  of  the  Oriental 
world  j  but  hardly  for  any  other  qualities  than  their 
firmness,  which  degenerates  into  obstinacy — their  cour- 
age— and  their  contempt  of  death.  In  all  other  respects 
they  show  few  marks  of  the  grand  English  style  of 
mind.  The  nations  of  India  discover  a  domineering 
taste  for  fooleries  of  that  class  which  run  into  the  bar- 
baresque. Their  religion  is  made  up  of  fooleries. 
Idols  of  hideous  forms — the  invaluable  tooth  of  the 
mighty  ape  Hanumann,  the  unnatural  penances  of  the 
Eakir  (the  mendicant  friar  of  Paganism),  are  all  in  this 
taste.  The  self-immolations  of  women,  on  the  same 
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funeral  pile  which  consumes  the  corpses  of  their  hus- 
bands, are  abominable  instances  of  the  barbaresque. 
What  senseless  fooleries  are  involved  in  the  prolix  and 
elaborate  compliments  of  the  Chinese !  Even  their  paint- 
ings are  senseless,  and  exhibit  marvellous  forms  that  are 
nowhere  to  be  seen  in  nature.  They  have  also,  more 
than  any  people  on  earth  besides,  traditional  fooleries 
that  are  consecrated  by  ancient  usage  ;  such  for  instance 
as  the  ceremony  still  retained  at  Pekin,  during  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun  or  the  moon,  of  driving  away  the 
dragon  that  is  attempting  to  swallow  up  those  heavenly 
bodies — a  ceremony  derived  from  the  elder  ages  of 
grossest  ignorance,  and  still  retained  in  defiance  of 
better  information. 

The  negroes  of  Africa  have  from  nature  no  feeling 
which  transcends  the  childish  level.  Mr.  Hume  chal- 
lenges any  man  to  allege  a  single  case  in  which  a  negro 
has  shown  the  least  talent ;  and  maintains  that,  out  of 
all  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Blacks  who  have  been 
transported  from  their  native  homes  to  other  countries, 
not  one  (though  many*  have  been  manumitted)  has 
been  found  that  has  ever  performed  any  thing  great 
either  in  art,  science,  or  any  other  creditable  path  of 
exertion;  whereas  among  the  Whites  many  are  con- 
tinually rising  to  distinction  from  the  lowest  classes  of 
the  people  :  so  radical  is  the  difference  between  these 

*  How  many,  Mr.  Professor  Kant  ?  And  at  what  age  ?  Be 
this  as  it  may,  common  sense  demands  that  we  should  receive 
evidence  to  the  intellectual  pretensions  of  the  Blacks  from  the 
unprejudiced  judges  who  have  lived  amongst  them,  not  from 
those  who  are  absurd  enough  to  look  for  proofs  of  negro  talent 
in  the  shape  of  books. 
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two  races  of  men — a  difference  which  seems  to  be  not 
less  in  regard  to  the  intellectual  faculties  than  in  regard 
to  colour  The  religion  which  is  so  widely  diffused 
amongst  them — viz.  the  Fetish,  is  probably  that  form 
of  idolatry  which  descends  as  profoundly  into  imbecile 
folly  as  human  nature  can  tolerate.  A  bird's  feather, 
a  cow's  horn,  a  cockle-shell,  or  any  other  trifle,  is  no 
sooner  consecrated  by  a  few  words  than  it  becomes  an 
object  of  adoration,  and  of  adjuration  in  the  taking  of 
oaths.  The  Blacks  are  very  vain,  but  after  a  negro 
fashion ;  and  so  talkative  that  it  is  necessary  to  cudgel 
them  asunder. 

Amongst  all  savages  there  are  no  tribes  which  dis- 
cover so  elevated  a  character  as  those  of  North  America, 
They  have  a  strong  passion  for  honour ;  and  whilst  in 
chase  of  it,  they  pursue  wild  adventures  for  hundreds 
of  miles  ;  they  are  exceedingly  cautious  to  avoid  the 
slightest  violations  of  it  when  an  enemy  as  stern  as 
themselves,  having  succeeded  in  making  them  prisoners, 
endeavours  to  extort  from  their  agonies  sighs  of  weak- 
ness and  of  fear.  The  Canadian  savage  is  veracious 
and  upright.  The  friendship  which  he  contracts  is  as 
romantic  and  as  enthusiastic  as  anything  which  has  de- 
scended to  us  from  the  fabulous  times  of  antiquity. 
He  is  proud  in  excess,  is  sensible  of  the  whole  value  of 
freedom,  and  even  through  the  period  of  education  he 
brooks  no  treatment  which  could  subject  him  to  a  de- 
grading submission.  Lycurgus  in  all  probability  gave 
laws  to  just  such  savages  ;  and  if  a  great  lawgiver  were 
to  arise  amongst  the  Six  Nations,  the  world  would  be- 
hold a  Spartan  republic  arise  amongst  the  savages  of 
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the  new  world ;  as  in  fact  the  voyage  of  the  Argonauts 
is  not  very  dissimilar  to  the  military  expeditions  of  the 
Indians  ;  and  Jason  has  little  advantage  of  Attakakulla- 
kulla  except  in  the  honour  of  a  Grecian  name.  All 
these  savages  have  little  sensibility  to  the  Beautiful  in 
a  moral  sense ;  and  the  magnanimous  forgiveness  of  an 
injury,  which  is  at  the  same  time  noble  and  beautiful, 
is  wholly  unknown  to  savages  as  a  virtue,  and  despised 
as  a  miserable  weakness.  Courage  is  the  supreme  merit 
of  the  savage;  and  Kevenge  his  sweetest  pleasure. 
The  other  natives  of  this  quarter  of  the  globe  show  few 
traces  of  a  temperament  open  to  the  finer  impressions 
of  sentiment ;  and  indeed  the  general  characteristic  of 
this  division  of  mankind  is  an  extraordinary  defect  of 
sensibility. 

If  we  examine  the  state  of  the  sexual  relations  in 
these  various  regions  of  the  earth,  we  find  that  the 
European  only  has  discovered  the  secret  of  adorning 
the  sensual  attractions  of  a  mighty  passion  with  so 
many  flowers,  and  of  interweaving  it  with  so  much  of 
moral  feeling,  that  he  has  not  only  exalted  its  fascina- 
tions, but  has  also  brought  it  entirely  within  the  limits 
of  social  decorum.  The  Orientalist  is,  in  this  point,  of 
very  false  taste.  Having  no  idea  of  the  morally  Beau- 
tiful that  may  be  connected  with  this  instinct,  he  forfeits 
even  the  better  part  of  the  mere  sensual  pleasure ;  and 
his  Harem  "becomes  to  him  a  perpetual  source  of 
inquietude.  Woman  on  her  part,  degraded  to  the 
level  of  the  mere  instrument  and  means  of  sensual 
pleasures,  loses  all  her  dignity — and  consequently  her 
personal  rights.  Whether  as  an  unmarried  virgin,  or 
as  the  wife  of  a  iealous  and  intractable  brute,  she  is  in 
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the  east  eternally  a  prisoner. — Amongst  the  Blacks, 
what  can  a  man  look  for  better  than  what  in  fact  is 
everywhere  found — that  is  to  say,  the  whole  female  sex 
in  a  state  of  the  profoundest  slavery  1  A  faint-hearted 
man  is  always  a  severe  master  to  his  weaker  dependants ; 
just  as  with  us,  that  man  is  sure  to  play  the  tyrant  in 
his  own  kitchen  who  has  hardly  courage  enough  to 
look  anybody  in  the  face  when  he  steps  out  of  doors. 
Pere  Labat  indeed  tells  us — that  a  negro  gentleman, 
whom  he  had  been  reproaching  with  his  tyrannical 
treatment  of  his  women,  returned  this  answer  :  "  You 
Whites  are  downright  fools  :  for  you  first  of  all  allow 
your  wives  too  much  liberty ;  and  then  you  complain 
when  they  abuse  it — and  make  your  heads  ache."  At 
first  sight  it  might  seem  as  if  there  was  something  in 
this  remark  which  merited  a  little  attention :  but,  to 
cut  the  matter  short,  the  fellow  was  a  Black — black  as 
soot  from  head  to  foot :  an  unanswerable  proof  that 
what  he  said  was  bestially  stupid.  Of  all  savages  there 
are  none  amongst  whom  women  enjoy  more  real  con- 
sideration and  influence  than  the  noble  savages  of 
North  America.  In  this  point,  indeed,  perhaps  the 
Canadian  women  have  the  advantage  of  those  even  in 
our  refined  quarter  of  the  globe.  I  do  not  mean  that 
any  submissive  attentions  and  homage  are  there  paid  to 
women :  these  are  mere  forms  of  hollow  compliment. 
No,  the  Canadian  women  enjoy  actual  power :  they 
meet  and  deliberate  upon  the  weightiest  ordinances  of 
the  nation — whether  regarding  peace  or  war.  Upon 
the  result  of  their  debates  they  dispatch  delegates  to 
the  male  council ;  and  commonly  it  is  their  voice  which 
prevails.  This  privilege,  however,  they  purchase  dearly : 
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all  the  household  concerns  are  thrown  on  their  shoulders ; 
and  they  take  their  share  in  all  the  hardships  and  toils 
of  the  men. 

Finally,  if  we  cast  a  glance  over  the  page  of  history, 
we  perceive  the  taste  of  men — like  a  Proteus — everlast- 
ingly assuming  new  and  variable  forms.  The  ancient 
times  of  the  Greeks  and  Kornans  exhibited  unequivocal 
marks  of  a  legitimate  feeling  for  the  Beautiful  as  well 
as  the  Sublime  in  Poetry,  Sculpture,  Architecture, 
Legislation,  and  even  in  Morals.  The  government  of 
the  Roman  Emperors  changed  the  noble  as  well  as  the 
beautiful  simplicity  into  the  magnificent  and  gorgeous 
— and  at  length  into  that  spurious  glitter  of  finery 
which  still  survives  for  our  instruction  in  their  rhetoric, 
their  poetry,  and  even  in  the  history  of  their  manners. 
Gradually,  and  in  sympathy  with  the  general  decline  of 
the  state,  even  this  bastard  relique  of  the  purer  taste 
was  extinguished.  The  Barbarians,  after  that  they  had 
established  their  power  on  the  ruins  of  the  empire, 
introduced  a  peculiar  form  of  corrupt  taste  which  is 
styled  the  Gothic — and  is  built  upon  the  passion  for 
the  childish.  This  passion  displayed  itself  not  merely 
in  architecture,  but  in  the  sciences  and  in  the  general 
spirit  of  the  manners  and  usages.  The  highest  point 
to  which  human  genius  was  able  to  soar  in  its  attempt 
to  master  the  sublime  was  the  Barbaresque.  Romances, 
both  temporal  and  spiritual,  were  then  exhibited  on  the 
stage  of  nations  ;  and  oftentimes  a  disgusting  and  mon- 
strous abortion  of  both  in  combination — monks,  with 
the  mass-book  in  one  hand,  and  the  warlike  banner  in 
the  other,  followed  by  whole  armies  of  deluded  victims 
destined  to  lay  their  bones  in  other  climates  and  in  a 
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holier  soil ;  consecrated  warriors,  solemnly  dedicated  by 
vow  to  outrage  and  the  perpetration  of  crimes  ;  and  in 
their  train  a  strange  kind  of  heroic  visionaries,  who 
styled  themselves  knights — and  were  in  search  of 
adventures,  tournaments,  duels,  and  romantic  achieve- 
ments. During  this  period,  Eeligion  together  with  the 
Sciences  was  disfigured  hy  miserable  follies  ;  and  we 
have  occasion  to  observe  that  taste  does  not  easily 
degenerate  on  one  side  without  giving  clear  indications 
of  corruption  in  every  thing  else  that  is  connected  with 
the  finer  feelings.  The  conventual  vows  transformed  a 
large  body  of  useful  citizens  into  busy  idlers,  whose 
dreaming  style  of  life  fitted  them,  to  hatch  a  thousand 
scholastic  absurdities — which  thence  issued  to  the  world 
and  propagated  their  species.  Finally,  after  that  the 
genius  of  man  has  by  a  species  of  Palingenesis  toiled 
up  from  an  almost  entire  desolation  to  its  former  heights, 
we  behold  in  our  own  days  the  just  taste  for  the  Beau- 
tiful and  the  Noble  blooming  anew  as  well  in  the  arts 
and  sciences  as  in  moral  sentiment ;  and  we  have  now 
nothing  left  to  wish  for — but  that  the  false  glitter, 
with  its  easy  and  specious  delusions,  may  not  debauch 
us  imperceptibly  from  the  grandeur  of  simplicity;  more 
especially  that  the  still  undiscovered  secret  of  education 
may  be  extricated  from  ancient  abuses — so  as  to  raise 
betimes  the  moral  sensibilities  in  the  bosom  of  every 
youthful  citizen  to  efficient  and  operative  feelings  ;  and 
for  this  happy  result — that  all  culture  and  refinement  of 
taste  may  no  longer  terminate  in  the  fugitive  and  barren 
pleasure  of  pronouncing  judgment,  with  more  or  less 
good  taste,  upon  what  is  external  to  ourselves  and  alien 
from  our  highest  interests. 
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I— MALTHUS.* 

Contributed  to  London  Magazine,  1823. 

"  Go,  niy  son/' — said  a  Swedish  chancellor  to  his  son, — 
"  go  and  see  with  how  little  cost  of  wisdom  this  world 
is  governed."  "  Go,"  might  a  scholar,  in  like  manner 
say,  after  a  thoughtful  review  of  literature,  "  go  and  see 
— how  little  logic  is  required  to  the  composition  of  most 
books."  Of  the  many  attestations  to  this  fact,  furnished 
by  the  history  of  opinions  in  our  hasty  and  unmedita- 
tive  age,  I  know  of  none  more  striking  than  the  case  of 
Mr.  Malthus,  both  as  regards  himself  and  his  critics. 
About  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  Mr.  Malthus  wrote 
his  Essay  on  Population,  which  soon  rose  into  great 
reputation.  And  why  1  not  for  the  truth  it  contained  ; 
that  is  but  imperfectly  understood  even  at  present ;  but 
for  the  false  semblance  of  systematic  form  with  which 
he  had  invested  the  truth.  Without  any  necessity  he 
placed  his  whole  doctrine  on  the  following  basis  :  man 
increases  in  a  geometrical  ratio — the  food  of  man  in  an 
arithmetical  ratio.  This  proposition,  though  not  the 

*  [This  forms  the  second  note  as  originally  published,  the  first 
being  "Walking  Stewart,"  already  printed  in  vol.  vii.  of  the 
Works  ] 
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main  error  of  his  work,  is  one;  and  therefore  I  shall 
spend  a  few  lines  in  exposing  it.  I  say  then  that  the 
distinction  is  totally  groundless  :  both  tend  to  increase 
in  a  geometric  ratio  ;  both  have  this  tendency  checked 
and  counteracted  in  the  same  way.  In  every  thing 
which  serves  for  the  food  of  man,  no  less  than  in  man 
himself,  there  is  a  positive  ground  of  increase  by  geomet- 
rical ratios ;  but  in  order  that  this  positive  ground  may 
go  on  to  its  effect,  there  must  in  each  case  be  present  a 
certain  negative  condition  (i.e.  conditio  sine  qua  non*) : 
for  the  food,  as  suppose  for  wheat,  the  negative  condi- 
tion is  soil  on  which  it  may  grow,  and  exert  its  virtue 
of  self-multiplication ;  for  man  the-  negative  condition  is 
food :  i.e.  in  both  cases  the  negative  condition  is  the 
same — mutatis  mutandis:  for  the  soil  is  to  the  wheat 
what  the  wheat  is  to  man.  Where  this  negative  con- 
dition is  present,  both  will  increase  geometrically ; 
where  it  is  absent,  neither.  And  so  far  is  it  from 
being  true  that  man  has  the  advantage  of  the  wheat,  or 
increases  according  to  any  other  law,  as  Mr.  Malthus 
affirms,  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  wheat  has  greatly  the 
advantage  of  man  (though  both  increase  according  to 
the  same  law.)  But,  says  Mr.  Malthus,  you  would  find 
it  impossible  to  increase  the  annual  supply  of  wheat  in 
England  by  so  much  as  the  continual  addition  even  of 

*  Once  for  all  let  me  say  to  the  readers  of  these  memoranda, 
that  I  use  the  term  negative  condition  as  equivalent  to  the  term 
conditio  sine  qua  non,  and  both  in  the  scholastic  sense.  The 
negative  condition  of  X  is  that  which  being  absent  X  cannot 
exist ;  but  which  being  present  X  will  not  therefore  exist,  unless 
a  positive  ground  of  X  be  co-present.  Briefly, — If  not,  not :  if 
yes.  not  therefore  yes. 
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the  existing  quantity ;  whereas  man  might,  on  a  certain 
supposition,  go  on  increasing  his  species  in  a  geometric 
ratio.  What  is  that  supposition  1  Why  this — that  the 
negative  condition  of  increase,  the  absence  of  which  is 
the  actual  resistance  in  "both  cases  to  the  realization  of 
a  geometric  increase,  is  here  by  supposition  restored  to 
man  but  not  restored  to  the  wheat.  It  is  certainly  true 
that  wheat  in  England  increases  only  by  an  arithmetic 
ratio  j  but  then  so  does  man  :  and  the  inference  thus 
far  would  be,  that  both  alike  were  restricted  to  this  law 
of  increase.  "  Aye,  but  then  man,"  says  Mr.  Malthus, 
"  will  increase  by  another  ratio,  if  you  allow  him  an 
unlimited  supply  of  food."  Well,  I  answer,  and  so 
will  the  wheat :  to  suppose  this  negative  condition  (an 
unlimited  supply  of  food)  concurring  with  the  positive 
principle  of  increase  in  man,  and  to  refuse  to  suppose  it 
in  the  wheat,  is  not  only  contrary  to  all  laws  of  disput- 
ing— but  is  also  on  this  account  the  more  monstrous, 
because  the  possibility  and  impossibility  of  the  negative 
concurring  with  this  positive  ground  of  increase  is 
equal,  and  (what  is  still  more  to  the  purpose)  is  identical 
for  both :  wheresoever  the  concurrence  is  realised  for 
man,  there  of  necessity  it  is  realised  for  the  wheat. 
And,  therefore,  you  have  not  only  a  right  to  demand 
the  same  concession  for  the  wheat  as  for  the  man,  but 
the  one  concession  is  actually  involved  in  the  other. 
As  the  soil  (S)  is  to  the  wheat  (W),  so  is  the  wheat  (W) 
to  man  (M) ;  i.e.  S  :  W  :  :  W  :  M.  You  cannot  even  by 
way  of  hypothesis  assume  any  cause  as  multiplying  the 
third  term,  which  will  not  also  pre-suppose  the  multi-- 
plication of  the  first :  else  you  suffer  W  as  the  third 
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term  to  be  multiplied,  and  the  very  same  W  as  the 
second  term  not  to  be  multiplied.  In  fact,  the  coinci- 
dence of  the  negative  with  the  positive  ground  of 
increase  must  of  necessity  take  place  in  all  countries 
during  the  early  stages  of  society  for  the  food  of  man 
no  less  than  for  man  :  this  coincidence  must  exist  and 
gradually  cease  to  exist  for  both  simultaneously.  The 
negative  condition,  without  which  the  positive  principle 
of  increase  in  man  and  in  the  food  of  man  is  equally 
inefficient,  is  withdrawn  in  fact  as  a  country  grows 
populous  :  for  the  sake  of  argument,  and  as  the  basis  of 
a  chain  of  reasoning,  it  may  be  restored  in  idea  to 
either  ;  but  not  more  to  one  than  to  the  other.  That 
proposition  of  Mr.  Malthus,  therefore,  which  ascribes  a 
different  law  of  increase  to  man  and  to  the  food  of  man 
(which  proposition  is  advanced  by  Mr.  Malthus  and 
considered  by  most  of  his  readers  as  the  fundamental 
one  of  his  system)  is  false  and  groundless.  Where  the 
positive  principle  of  increase  meets  with  its  complement 
the  negative  ground,  there  the  increase  proceeds  in  a 
geometrical  ratio — alike  in  man  and  in  his  food  :  where 
it  fails  of  meeting  this  complement,  it  proceeds  in  an 
arithmetical  ratio,  alike  in  both.  And  I  say  that 
wherever  the  geometrical  ratio  of  increase  exists  for  man, 
it  exists  of  necessity  for  the  food  of  man  :  and  I  say 
that  wherever  the  arithmetical  ratio  exists  for  the  food 
of  man,  it  exists  of  necessity  for  man. 

Lastly, — I  repeat  that,  even  where  the  food  of  man 
and  man  himself  increase  in  the  same  ratio — (viz.  a 
geometrical  ratio),  yet  that  the  food  has  greatly  the 
advantage  in  the  rate  of  increase.  For  assume  any 
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cycle  of  years  (suppose  25)  as  the  period  of  a  human 
generation  and  as  corresponding  to  the  annual  genera- 
tions of  wheat,  then  I  say  that,  if  a  bushel  of  wheat 
and  a  human  couple  (man  and  woman)  be  turned  out 
upon  Salisbury  plain — or,  to  give  them  more  area  and 
a  better  soil  for  the  experiment,  on  the  stage  of  Canada 
and  the  uncolonized  countries  adjacent, — the  bushel  of 
wheat  shall  have  produced  its  cube — its  4th — 10th — 
Mth  power  in  a  number  of  years  which  shall  always  be 
fewer  than  the  number  of  periods  of  25  years  in  which 
the  human  pair  shall  have  produced  its  cube — its  4th — 
10th — Mth  power,  etc.  And  this  assertion  may  be 
easily  verified  by  consulting  any  record  of  the  average 
produce  from  a  given  quantity  of  seed  corn. 

II.  The  famous  proposition  therefore  about  the 
geometrical  and  arithmetical  ratios  as  applied  to  man 
and  his  food — is  a  radical  blunder.  I  come  now 
to  a  still  more  remarkable  blunder,  which  I  verily 
believe  is  the  greatest  logical  oversight  that  has 
ever  escaped  any  author  of  respectability.  This 
oversight  lies  in  Mr.  Malthus's  view  of  population  con- 
sidered not  with  reference  to  its  own  internal  coherency 
but  as  an  answer  to  Mr.  Godwin.  That  gentleman,  in 
common  with  some  other  philosophers, — no  matter  upon 
what  arguments, — had  maintained  the  doctrine  of  the 
'  perfectibility '  of  man.  Now,  says  Mr.  Malthus,  with- 
out needing  any  philosophic  investigation  of  this  doc- 
trine, I  will  overthrow  it  by  a  simple  statement  drawn 
from  the  political  economy  of  the  human  race  :  I  will 
suppose  that  state  of  perfection,  towards  which  the 
human  species  is  represented  as  tending,  to  be  actually 
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established :  and  I  will  show  that  it  must  melt  away 
before  the  principle  which  governs  population.  How 
is  this  accomplished  ?  briefly  thus  : — In  every  country 
the  food  of  man  either  goes  on  increasing  simply  in  an 
arithmetical  ratio,  or  (in  proportion  as  it  becomes  better 
peopled)  is  rapidly  tending  to  such  a  ratio.  Let  us 
suppose  this  ratio  everywhere  established,  as  it  must 
of  necessity  be  as  soon  as  no  acre  of  land  remains  un- 
tilled  which  is  susceptible  of  tillage  ;  since  no  revolu- 
tions in  the  mere  science  of  agriculture  can  be  sup- 
posed capable  of  transmuting  an  arithmetic  into  a 
geometric  ratio  of  increase.  Food  then  increasing 
under  this  law  can  never  go  on  pari  passu  with  any 
population  which  should  increase  in  a  geometric  ratio  ? 
Now  what  is  it  that  prevents  population  from  in- 
creasing in  such  a  ratio  1  Simply  the  want  of 
food.  But  how  1  Not  directly,  but  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  vice  and  misery  in  some  *  shape  or 
other.  These  are  the  repressing  forces  which  every- 
where keep  down  the  increase  of  man  to  the  same  ratio 
as  that  of  his  food — viz.  to  an  arithmetic  ratio.  But  vice 
and  misery  can  have  no  existence  in  a  state  of  perfec- 
tion ;  so  much  is  evident  ex  vi  termini.  If  then  these 
are  the  only  repressing  forces,  it  follows  that  in  a  state 
of  perfection  there  can  be  none  at  all.  If  none  at  all, 

*  "What  is  the  particular  shape  which  they  put  on  in  most 
parts  of  the  earth — furnishes  matter  for  the  commentary  of  Mr. 
Malthus  on  his  own  doctrine,  and  occupies  the  greater  part  of  his 
work.  The  materials  are  of  course  drawn  from  voyages  and 
travels  ;  "but  from  so  slender  a  reading  in  that  department  of 
literature,  that  the  whole  should  undoubtedly  be  re-written  and 
more  learnedly  supported  by  authorities. 
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then  the  geometric  ratio  of  increase  will  take  place. 
But,  as  the  arithmetic  ratio  must  still  be  the  law  for 
the  increase  of  food,  the  population  will  be  constantly 
getting  ahead  of  the  food.  Famine,  disease,  and  every 
mode  of  wretchedness  will  return ;  and  thus  out  of  its 
own  bosom  will  the  state  of  perfection  have  regene- 
rated the  worst  form  of  imperfection  by  necessarily 
bringing  back  the  geometric  ratio  of  human  increase 
unsupported  by  the  same  ratio  of  increase  amongst  the 
food.  This  is  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Malthus  applies 
his  doctrine  of  population  to  the  overthrow  of  Mr. 
Godwin.  Upon  which  I  put  this  question  to  Mr.  Mal- 
thus. In  what  condition  must  the  human  will  be 
supposed,  if  with  the  clear  view  of  this  fatal  result 
(such  a  view  as  must  be  ascribed  to  it  in  a  state  of  per- 
fection), it  could  nevertheless  bring  its  own  acts  into 
no  harmony  with  reason  and  conscience  1  Manifestly 
it  must  be  in  a  most  diseased  state.  Ay,  says  Mr. 
Malthus,  but  "  I  take  it  for  granted  "  that  no  important 
change  will  ever  take  place  in  that  part  of  human 
nature.  Be  it  so,  I  answer  :  but  the  question  here  is 
not  concerning  the  absolute  truth, — Is  there  any  hope 
that  the  will  of  man  can  ever  raise  itself  from  its  present 
condition  of  weakness  and  disorder  ?  The  question  is 
concerning  the  formal  or  logical  truth — concerning  the 
truth  relatively  to  a  specific  concession  previously  made. 
Mr.  Malthus  had  consented  to  argue  with  Mr.  Godwin 
on  the  supposition  that  a  state  of  perfection  might  be 
and  actually  was  attained.  How  comes  he  then  to 
"  take  for  granted  "  what  in  a  moment  makes  his  own 
concession  void  1  He  agrees  to  suppose  a  perfect  state ; 
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and  at  the  same  time  he  includes  in  this  supposition 
the  main  imperfection  of  this  world — viz.  the  diseased 
will  of  man.  This  is  to  concede  and  to  retract  in  the 
same  breath ;  explicitly  to  give,  and  implicitly  to  re- 
fuse. Mr.  Godwin  may  justly  retort  upon  Mr.  Malthus 
— you  promised  to  show  that  the  state  of  perfection 
should  generate  out  of  itself  an  inevitable  relapse  into 
that  state  of  imperfection  :  but  your  state  of  perfection 
already  includes  imperfection,  and  imperfection  of  a 
sort  which  is  the  principal  parent  of  almost  all 
other  imperfection.  Eve,  after  her  fall,  was  capable  of 
a  higher  resolution  than  is  here  ascribed  to  the  child- 
ren of  perfection ;  for  she  is  represented  by  Milton  as 
saying  to  Adam 

— miserable  it  is 

To  be  to  others  cause  of  misery, 

— Our  own  begotten  ;  and  of  our  loins  to  bring 

Into  this  cursed  world  a  woeful  race, 

That  after  wretched  life  must  be  at  last 

Food  for  so  foul  a  monster  :  in  thy  power 

It  lies  yet,  ere  conception,  to  prevent 

The  race  unblest — to  being  yet  unbegot. 

Childless  thou  art,  childless  remain  : 

P.  L.  Book  X. 

What  an  imperfect  creature  could  meditate,  a  perfect 
one  should  execute.  And  it  is  evident  that  if  ever 
the  condition  of  man  were  brought  to  so  desirable  a 
point  as  that,  simply  by  replacing  itself,  the  existing 
generation  could  preserve  un violated  a  state  of  perfec- 
tion, it  would  become  the  duty  (and,  if  the  duty,  there- 
fore the  inclination  of  perfect  beings)  to  comply  with 
that  ordinance  of  the  reason.* 

*  Mr.  Malthus  has  been  charged  with  a  libel  on  human  nature 
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III.  Thus  far  on  the  errors  of  Mr.  Malthus : — 
now  let  me  add  a  word  or  two  on  the  errors  of  his 
critics.  But  first  it  ought  in  candour  to  be  acknow- 
ledged that  Mr.  Malthus's  own  errors,  however  im- 
portant separately  considered,  are  venial  as  regards  his 
system ;  for  they  leave  it  unaffected,  and  might  be  ex- 
tirpated by  the  knife  without  drawing  on  any  conse- 
quent extirpations  or  even  any  alterations.  That  sacri- 
fice once  made  to  truth  and  to  logic, — I  shall  join  with 
Mr.  Eicardo  (Pol.  Econ.  p.  498,  2d  ed.)  in  expressing 
my  persuasion  "  that  the  just  reputation  of  the  Essay 
on  Population  will  spread  with  the  cultivation  of  that 
science  of  which  it  is  so  eminent  an  ornament."  With 
these  feelings  upon  Mr.  Malthus's  merits,  it  may  be 
supposed  that  I  do  not  regard  his  critics  with  much 
sympathy ;  taking  them  generally,  they  seem  to  have 
been  somewhat  captious,  and  in  a  thick  mist  as  to  the 
true  meaning  and  tendency  of  the  doctrine.  Indeed  I 
question  whether  any  man  amongst  them  could  have 
begun  his  own  work  by  presenting  a  just  analysis  of 

for  denying  its  ability,  even  in  its  present  imperfect  condition,  to 
practise  the  abstinence  here  alluded  to — provided  an  adequate 
motive  to  such  abstinence  existed.  But  this  charge  I  request  the 
reader  to  observe  that  I  do  not  enter  into.  Neither  do  I  enter  into 
the  question — whether  any  great  change  for  the  better  in  the  moral 
nature  of  the  man  is  reasonably  to  be  anticipated.  "What  I  in- 
sist on  is  simply  the  logical  error  of  Mr.  Malthus  in  introducing 
into  the  hypothesis  which  he  consents  to  assume  one  element 
which  is  a  contradiction  in  terminis  to  that  hypothesis.  Admit 
that  Mr.  Malthus  is  right  in  denying  the  possibility  of  a  perfect 
state  of  man  on  this  earth  ;  he  cannot  be  right  in  assuming  an 
enormous  imperfection  (disorder  of  the  will)  as  one  constituent 
of  that  perfect  state. 
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that  which  he  was  assailing ;  which,  however,  ought  al« 
ways  to  be  demanded  peremptorily  of  him  who  assails 
a  systematic  work,  for  the  same  reason  that  in  the  old 
schools  of  disputation  the  respondent  was  expected  to 
repeat  the  syllogism  of  his  opponent  before  he  under- 
took to  answer  it.  Amongst  others  Mr.  Coleridge,  who 
probably  contented,  "himself  more  suo  with  reading  the 
first  and  last  pages  of  the  work,  has  asserted  that  Mr. 
Malthus  had  written  a  4to.  volume  (in  which  shape 
the  second  edition  appeared)  to  prove  that  man  could 
not  live  without  eating.  If  this  were  the  purpose  and 
amount  of  the  Malthusian  doctrine,  doubtless  an  infra- 
duodecimo  would  have  been  a  more  becoming  size  for 
his  speculations.  But  I,  who  have  read  the  4to.  must 
assure  Mr.  Coleridge  that  there  is  something  more  in  it 
than  that.  I  shall  also  remind  him  that  if  a  man  pro- 
duces a  body  of  original  and  eminently  useful  truths, 
in  that  case  the  more  simple — the  more  elementary — 
the  more  self-evident  is  the  proposition  on  which  he 
suspends  the  chain  of  those  truths, — the  greater  is  his 
merit.  Many  systems  of  truth  which  have  a  sufficient 
internal  consistency,  have  yet  been  withheld  from 
the  world,  or  have  lost  their  effect,  simply  because 
the  author  has  been  unable  to  bridge  over  the 
gulph  between  his  own  clear  perceptions  and  the 
universal  knowledge  of  mankind — has  been  unable 
to  deduce  the  new  truths  from  the  old  precognita. 
I  say  therefore  that  our  obligations  to  Mr.  Mal- 
thus are  the  greater  for  having  hung  upon  a  pos- 
tulate, so  simple  as  that  which  Mr.  Coleridge  alleges, 
so  much  valuable  instruction  both  theoretic  and  prac> 
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tical  as  his  work  contains.  Is  it  nothing  for  our 
theoretic  knowledge  that  Mr.  Malthus  has  taught  us  to 
judge  more  wisely  of  the  pretended  depopulations  from 
battle,  pestilence,  and  famine,  with  which  all  history 
has  hitherto  teemed1?  Is  it  nothing  for  our  practical 
knowledge  that  Mr.  Malthus  has  taught  the  lawgivers 
and  the  governors  of  the  world  to  treat  with  contempt 
the  pernicious  counsels  of  political  economists  from 
Athenian  days  down  to  our  own — clamouring  for  direct 
encouragements  to  population  ?  Is  it  nothing  for  Eng- 
land that  he  first  has  exposed  the  fundamental*  vice  of 
our  Poor  Laws — (viz.  that  they  act  as  a  bounty  on 
population),  and  placed  a  light-house  upon  the  rocks  to 
which  our  course  was  rapidly  carrying  us  in  darkness  1 
Is  it  nothing  for  science  and  the  whole  world  that,  by 
unfolding  the  laws  which  govern  population,  he  has 
given  to  political  economy  its  complement  and  sole 
desideratum;  which  wanting,  all  its  movements  were 
insecure  and  liable  to  error;  which  added,  political 
economy  (however  imperfect  as  to  its  development)  has 
now  become,  as  to  the  idea  of  its  parts,  perfect  and 
orbicular? — Is  this,  and  more  that  might  be  alleged, 
nothing  ?  I  say,  Mr.  Coleridge, 

Is  this  nothing  ? 


Why  then  the  world,  and  all  that's  in't,  is  nothing  : 
The  covering  sky  is  nothing,  Bohemia  nothing. 

Winter's  Tale. 

*  Fundamental,  I  mean,  for  the  political  economist :  other- 
wise for  the  philosopher  they  have  a  still  profounder  vice,  in 
their  obvious  tendency  to  degrade  the  moral  character  of  their 
objects  in  their  best  elements  of  civic  respectability. 
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Others,  who  have  been  more  just  to  Mr.  Malthas  than 
Mr.  Coleridge,  and  have  admitted  the  value  of  the  truths 
brought  forward,  have  disputed  his  title  to  the  first  dis- 
covery. A  fuller  development  and  a  more  extensive 
application  of  these  truths  they  concede  to  him :  but 
they  fancy  that  in  the  works  of  many  others  before  him 
they  find  the  outlines  of  the  same  truths  more  or  less 
distinctly  expressed.  And  doubtless  in  some  passages 
of  former  economists,  especially  of  Sir  James  Steuart, 
and  in  one  work  of  Wallace  (Views  of  Providence,  etc.) 
there  is  so  near  an  approach  made  to  the  Malthusian 
doctrine — that  at  this  day,  when  we  are  in  possession  of 
that  doctrine,  we  feel  inclined  to  exclaim  in  the  children's 
language  of  blind-man's-buff — Lord  !  how  he  burns  ! — 
But  the  best  evidence  that  none  of  these  writers  did 
actually  touch  the  central  point  of  the  doctrine,  is  this  : 
that  none  of  them  deduced  from  it  those  corollaries  as 
to  the  English  poor  laws — foundling-hospitals — endow- 
ments of  cottages  with  land — and  generally  of  all  arti- 
ficial devices  for  stimulating  population,  which  could 
not  have  escaped  a  writer  of  ability  who  had  once  pos- 
sessed himself  of  the  entire  truth.  In  fact,  such  is  the 
anarchy  of  thought  in  most  writers  on  subjects  which 
they  have  never  been  led  to  treat  systematically — that 
it  is  nothing  uncommon  to  meet  with  a  passage  written 
apparently  under  Malthusian  views  in  one  page  of  a 
writer  who  in  the  next  will  possibly  propose  a  tax  on 
celibacy — a  prize  for  early  marriages — or  some  other  ab- 
surdity not  less  outrageously  hostile  to  those  views. — 
No  !  let  the  merit  of  Mr.  Malthus  be  otherwise  what  it 
may,  his  originality  is  incontestable — unless  an  earlier 
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writer  can  be  adduced  who  has  made  the  same  oblique 
applications  of  the  doctrine,  and  in  general  who  has 
shown  with  what  consequences  that  doctrine  is  preg- 
nant ;  separate  from  which  consequences  the  mere  naked 
doctrine,  in  and  for  itself,  is  but  a  meagre  truth. 


II— MEASUEE  OF  VALUE. 

To  the  reader. — This  article  was  written  and  printed  before  the 
author  heard  of  the  lamented  death  of  Mr.  Ricardo.* 

This  paper  appeared  in  the  London  Magazine  for  December 
1823,  and  is  placed  here  owing  to  its  connection  with  the 
preceding. 

IT  is  remarkable  at  first  sight  that  Mr.  Mai  thus,  to 
whom  Political  Economy  is  so  much  indebted  in  one 
chapter — (viz.  the  chapter  of  Population),  should  in 
every  other  chapter  have  stumbled  at  every  step.  On 
a  nearer  view,  however,  the  wonder  ceases.  His  failures 
and  his  errors  have  arisen  in  all  cases  from  the  illogical 
structure  of  his  understanding;  his  success  was  in  a 
path  which  required  no  logic.  What  is  the  brief  ab- 
stract of  his  success  1  It  is  this  :  he  took  an  obvious 
and  familiar  truth,  which  until  his  time  had  been  a 
barren  truism,  and  showed  that  it  teemed  with  conse- 
quences. Out  of  this  position — That  in  the  ground 
which  limited  human  food  lay  the  ground  which  limited 
human  increase — united  with  this  other  position — That 
there  is  a  perpetual  nisus  in  the  principle  of  population 
to  pass  that  limit,  he  unfolded  a  body  of  most  important 
*  [This  occurred  in  September  1823.] 
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corollaries.  I  have  remarked  in  another  article  on  this 
subject — how  entirely  these  corollaries  had  escaped  all 
Mr.  Malthus's*  predecessors  in  the  same  track.  Per- 
haps the  most  striking  instance  of  this,  which  I  could 
have  alleged,  is  that  of  the  celebrated  French  work — 
"L'Arni  des  Hommes,  ou  Traite*  de  la  Population" 
(written  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century),  which 
sets  out  deliberately  from  this  principle,  expressed 
almost  in  the  very  words  of  Mr.  Malthus, — Que  la 
mesure  de  la  Subsistance  est  celle  de  la  Population  ; — 
beats  the  bushes  in  every  direction  about  it ;  and  yet 
(with  the  exception  of  one  corollary  on  the  supposed 

*  In  a  slight  article  on  Mr.  Malthus,  lately  published,  I 
omitted  to  take  any  notice  of  the  recent  controversy  between 
this  gentleman — Mr.  Godwin — and  Mr.  Booth ;  my  reason  for 
which  was — that  I  have  not  yet  found  time  to  read  it.  But,  if 
Mr.  Lowe  has  rightly  represented  this  principle  of  Mr.  Booth's 
argument  in  his  late  work  on  the  Statistics  of  England,  it  is  a 
most  erroneous  one  :  for  Mr.  Booth  is  there  described  as  alleging 
against  Mr.  Malthus  that,  in  his  view  of  the  tendencies  of  the 
principle  of  population,  he  has  relied  too  much  on  the  case  of 
the  United  States — which  Mr.  Booth  will  have  to  be  an  extreme 
case,  and  not  according  to  the  general  rule.  But  of  what  con- 
sequence is  this  to  Mr.  Malthus  ?  And  how  is  he  interested  in 
relying  on  the  case  of  America  rather  than  that  of  the  oldest 
European  country?  Because  he  assumes  a  perpetual  nisus  in 
the  principle  of  human  increase  to  pass  a  certain  limit,  he  does 
not  therefore  hold  that  this  limit  ever  is  passed  either  in  the  new 
countries  or  in  old  (or  only  for  a  moment,  and  inevitably  to  be 
thrown  back  within  it).  Let  this  limit  be  placed  where  it  may, 
it  can  no  more  be  passed  in  America  than  in  Europe  ;  and 
America  is  not  at  all  more  favourable  to  Mr.  Malthus's  theory 
than  Europe.  Births,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  more  in 
excess  in  Europe  than  in  America  :  though  they  do  not  make  so 
much  positive  addition  to  the  population. 
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depopulating  tendency  of  war  and  famine)  deduces  from 
it  none  but  erroneous  and  Anti-Malthusian  doctrines. 
That  from  a  truth  apparently  so  barren  any  corollaries 
were  deducible — was  reserved  for  Mr.  Malthus  to  show. 
As  corollaries,  it  may  be  supposed  that  they  imply  a 
logical  act  of  the  understanding.  In  some  small  degree, 
no  doubt ;  but  no  more  than  necessarily  accompanies 
every  exercise  of  reason.  Though  inferences,  they  are 
not  remote  inferences,  but  immediate  and  proximate  ; 
and  not  dependent  upon  each  other,  but  collateral.  Not 
logic  but  a  judicious  choice  of  his  ground  placed  Mr. 
Malthus  at  once  in  a  station  from,  which  he  commanded 
the  whole  truth  at  a  glance — with  a  lucky  dispensation 
from  all  necessity  of  continuous  logical  processes.  But 
such  a  dispensation  is  a  privilege  indulged  to  few  other 
parts  of  Political  Economy,  and  least  of  all  to  that 
tvhich  is  the  foundation  of  all  Political  Economy — viz. 
the  doctrine  of  value.  Having  therefore  repeatedly 
chosen  to  tamper  with  this  difficult  subject,  Mr.  Mal- 
thus has  just  made  so  many  exposures  of  his  intellectual 
infirmities — which,  but  for  this  volunteer  display,  we 
might  never  have  known.  Of  all  the  men  of  talents, 
whose  writings  I  have  read  up  to  this  hour,  Mr.  Malthus 
has  the  most  perplexed  understanding.  He  is  not  only 
confused  himself,  but  is  the  cause  that  confusion  is  in 
other  men.  Logical  perplexity  is  shockingly  conta- 
gious ;  and  he  who  takes  Mr.  Malthus  for  his  guide 
through  any  tangled  question,  ought  to  be  able  to  box 
the  compass  very  well ;  or  before  he  has  read  ten  pages 
he  will  find  himself  (as  the  Westmorland  guides  express 
it)  "nmffled," — and  disposed  to  sit  down  and  fall  a 
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crying  with  his  guide  at  the  sad  bewilderment  into 
which  they  have  "both  strayed.  It  tends  much  to 
heighten  the  sense  of  Mr.  Malthus's  helplessness  in 
this  particular  point,  that  of  late  years  he  has  given 
himself  the  air  too  much  of  teazing  Mr.  Eicardo,  one 
of  the  "  ugliest  customers  "  in  point  of  logic  that  ever 
entered  the  ring.  Mr.  Eicardo  is  a  most  "  dangerous  " 
man ;  and  Mr.  Malthus  would  do  well  not  to  meddle 
with  so  "  vicious  "  a  subject,  whose  arm  (like  Neate's) 
gives  a  blow  like  the  kick  of  a  horse.  He  has  hitherto 
contented  himself  very  goodnaturedly  with  gently  laying 
Mr.  Malthus  on  his  back ;  but,  if  he  should  once  turn 
round  with  a  serious  determination  to  "  take  the  conceit" 
out  of  him,  Mr.  Malthus  would  assuredly  be  "  put  into 
chancery,"  and  suffer  a  "  punishment "  that  must  distress 
his  friends.  Amongst  those  whom  Mr.  Malthus  has 
perplexed  by  his  logic,  I  am  not  one.  In  matter  of  logic 
I  hold  myself  impeccable ;  and,  to  say  nothing  of  my 
sober  days,  I  defy  the  devil  and  all  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness to  get  any  advantage  over  me,  even  on  those  days 
when  I  am  drunk,  in  relation  to  "  Barbara,  Celarent, 
Darii,  or  Ferio." 

"Avoid,  old  Satanas!"  I  exclaim,  if  any  man  at- 
tempts to  fling  dust  in  my  eyes  by  false  syllogism,  or 
any  mode  of  dialectic  sophism.  And  in  relation  to  this 
particular  subject  of  value,  I  flatter  myself  that  in  a 
paper*  expressly  applied  to  the  exposure  of  Mr.  Malthus's 
blunders  in  his  Political  Economy,  I  have  made  it  im- 
possible for  Mr.  Malthus,  even  though  he  should  take 
to  his  assistance  seven  worse  logicians  than  himself,  to 
*  [Tliis  refers  to  the  paper  previously  given.] 
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put  down  my  light  with  their  darkness.  Meantime,  as 
a  labour  of  shorter  compass,  I  will  call  the  reader's 
attention  to  the  following  blunder,  in  a  later  work  of 
Mr.  Malthus's — viz.  a  pamphlet  of  80  pages,  entitled, 
"  The  Measure  of  Value,  stated  and  applied  "  (published 
in  the  spring  of  the  present  year.)*  The  question  pro- 
posed in  this  work  is  the  same  as  that  already  discussed 
in  his  Political  Economy — viz.  What  is  the  measure  of 
value  1  But  the  answer  to  it  is  different :  in  the 
Political  Economy,  the  measure  of  value  was  determined 
to  be  a  mean  between  corn  and  labour;  in  this  pamphlet, 
Mr.  Malthus  retracts  that  opinion,  and  (finally,  let  us 
hope)  settles  it  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  the  true 
measure  is  labour ;  not  the  quantity  of  labour,  observe, 
which  will  produce  X,  but  the  quantity  which  X  will 
command.  Upon  these  two  answers,  and  the  delusions 
which  lie  at  their  root,  I  shall  here  forbear  to  comment ; 
because  I  am  now  chasing  Mr.  Malthus's  logical  blun- 
ders ;  and  these  delusions  are  not  so  much  logical  as 
economic :  what  I  now  wish  the  reader  to  attend  to, 
is  the  blunder  involved  in  the  question  itself  j  because 
that  blunder  is  not  economic,  but  logical.  The  question 
is — what  is  the  measure  of  value  ?  I  say  then  that  the 
phrase — "  measure  of  value  "  is  an  equivocal  phrase  ; 
and,  in  Mr.  Malthus's  use  of  it,  means  indifferently  that 
which  determines  value,  in  relation  to  the  prindpium 
essendi,  and  that  which  determines  value,  in  relation  to 
the  prindpium  cognoscendi.  Here,  perhaps,  the  reader 
will  exclaim — "Avoid,  Satanas!"  to  me,  falsely  sup- 
posing that  I  have  some  design  upon  his  eyes,  and  wish 

*  1823. 
VOL.  XVI.  2  I 
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to  blind  them  with,  learned  dust.  But,  if  he  thinks 
that,  he  is  in  the  wrong  box  :  I  must  and  will  express 
scholastic  notions  by  scholastic  phrases  ;  but,  having 
once  done  this,  I  am  then  ready  to  descend  into  the 
arena  with  no  other  weapons  than  plain  English  can 
furnish.  Let  us  therefore  translate  measure  of  value 
into  that  which  determines  value :  and,  in  this  shape, 
we  shall  detect  the  ambiguity  of  which  I  complain. 
For  I  say,  that  the  word  determines  may  be  taken  sub- 
jectively for  what  determines  X  in  relation  to  our 
knowledge,  or  objectively  for  what  determines  X  in 
relation  to  itself.  Thus,  if  I  were  to  ask — "  what  deter- 
mined the  length  of  the  race-course  ? "  And  the  answer 
were — "  The  convenience  of  the  spectators  who  could 
not  have  seen  the  horses  at  a  greater  distance,"  or  "  The 
choice  of  the  subscribers,"  then  it  is  plain  that  by  the 
word  "  determined,"  I  was  understood  to  mean  "  deter- 
mined objectively/'  i.e.  in  relation  to  the  existence  of 
the  object;  in  other  words,  what  caused  the  race-course 
to  be  this  length  rather  than  another  length :  but,  if 
the  answer  were — "  An  actual  admeasurement,"  it  would 
then  be  plain  that  by  the  word  "  determined,"  I  had 
been  understood  to  mean  "  determined  subjectively,"  i.e. 
in  relation  to  our  knowledge ; — what  ascertained  it  1 — 
Now,  in  the  objective  sense  of  the  phrase  "  determiner 
of  value,"  the  measure  of  value  will  mean  the  ground  of 
value :  in  the  subjective  sense,  it  will  mean  the  criterion 
of  value.  Mr.  Malthus  will  allege  that  he  is  at  liberty 
to  use  it  in  which  sense  he  pleases.  Grant  that  he  is, 
but  not  therefore  in  both.  Has  he  then  used  it  in  both1? 
He  will  perhaps  deny  that  he  has,  and  will  contend 
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that  he  has  used  it  in  the  latter  sense  as  equivalent  to 
the  ascertainer  or  criterion  of  value.  I  answer — No  : 
for,  omitting  a  more  particular  examination  of  his  use 
in  this  place,  I  say  that  his  use  of  any  word  is  per- 
emptorily and  in  defiance  of  his  private  explanation  to 
he  extorted  from  the  use  of  the  corresponding  term  in 
him  whom  he  is  opposing.  Now  he  is  opposing  Mr. 
Eicardo  :  his  labour  which  X  commands — is  opposed  to 
Mr.  Eicardo's  quantity  of  labour  which  will  produce  X. 
Call  the  first  A,  the  last  B.  Now,  in  making  B  the 
determiner  of  value,  Mr.  Eicardo  means  that  B  is  the 
ground  of  value  :  i.e.  that  B  is  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion— what  makes  this  hat  of  more  value  than  this  pair 
of  shoes  1  But,  if  Mr.  Malthus  means  "by  A  the  same 
thing,  then  "by  his  own  confession  he  has  used  the  term 
measure  of  value  in  two  senses  :  on  the  other  hand,  if 
he  does  not  mean  the  same  thing,  hut  simply  the  cri- 
terion of  value,  then  he  has  not  used  the  word  in  any 
.sense  which  opposes  him  to  Mr.  Eicardo.  And  yet  he 
advances  the  whole  on  that  footing.  On  either  ground, 
therefore,  he  is  guilty  of  a  logical  error,  which  implies 
that,  so  far  from  answering  his  own  question,  he  did  not 
know  what  his  own  question  was. 


III.— ENGLISH  DICTIONAEIES. 

IT  has  already,  I  helieve,  "been  said  more  than  once  in 
print,  that  one  condition  of  a  good  dictionary  would  he 
to  exhibit  the  history  of  each  word ;  that  is,  to  record 
the  exact  succession  of  its  meanings.  But  the  philo- 
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sophic  reason  for  this  has  not  been  given ;  which  reason, 
by  the  way,  settles  a  question  often  agitated,  viz. 
whether  the  true  meaning  of  a  word  be  best  ascertained 
from  its  etymology,  or  from  its  present  use  and  accep- 
tation. Mr.  Coleridge  says,  "  the  best  explanation  of 
a  word  is  often  that  which  is  suggested  by  its  deriva- 
tion" (I  give  the  substance  of  his  words  from  memory). 
Others  allege  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
primitive  meaning  of  the  word ;  that  the  question  is — 
what  does  it  mean  now  ?  and  they  appeal,  as  the  sole 
authority  they  acknowledged,  to  the  received — 
Usus,  penes  quern  est  jus  et  norma  loquendi. 
In  what  degree  each  party  is  right,  maybe  judged  from 
this  consideration — that  no  word  can  ever  deviate  from 
its  first  meaning  per  saltum  ;  each  successive  stage  of 
meaning  must  always  have  been  determined  by  that 
which  preceded.  And  on  this  one  law  depends  the 
whole  philosophy  of  the  case  :  for  it  thus  appears  that 
the  original  and  primitive  sense  of  the  word  will  contain 
virtually  all  which  can  ever  afterwards  arise  ;  as  in  the 
evolution-iliemy  of  generation,  the  whole  series  of  births 
is  represented  as  involved  in  the  first  parent.  Now,  if 
the  evolution  of  successive  meanings  has  gone  on  rightly, 
i.e.  by  simply  lapsing  through  a  series  of  close  affinities, 
there  can  be  no  reason  for  recurring  to  the  primitive 
meaning  of  the  word  :  but,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
evolution  has  been  faulty,  i.e.  that  the  chain  of  true 
affinities  has  ever  been  broken  through  ignorance,  then 
we  have  a  right  to  reform  the  word,  and  to  appeal  from 
the  usage  ill-constructed  to  a  usage  better  instructed. 
Whether  we  ought  to  exercise  this  right,  will  depend 
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on  a  consideration  which  I  will  afterwards  notice. 
Meantime  I  will  first  give  a  few  instances  of  faulty 
evolution. 

1.  Implicit.  This  word  is  now  used  in  a  most 
ignorant  way ;  and  from  its  misuse  it  has  come  to  be  a 
word  wholly  useless  :  for  it  is  now  never  coupled,  I 
think,  with  any  other  substantive  than  these  two — 
faith  and  confidence  :  a  poor  domain  indeed  to  have 
sunk  to  from  its  original  wide  range  of  territory. 
Moreover,  when  we  say,  implicit  faith  or  implicit  con- 
fidence, we  do  not  thereby  indicate  any  specific  Idnd  of 
faith  and  confidence  differing  from  other  faith  or  other 
confidence :  but  it  is  a  vague  rhetorical  word  which 
expresses  a  great  degree  of  faith  and  confidence ;  a  faith 
that  is  unquestioning,  a  confidence  that  is  unlimited ; 
i.e.  in  fact,  a  faith  that  is  a  faith,  a  confidence  that  is  a, 
confidence.  Such  a  use  of  the  word  ought  to  be  aban- 
doned to  women :  doubtless,  when  sitting  in  a  bower 
in  the  month  of  May,  it  is  pleasant  to  hear  from  a 
lovely  mouth — "I  put  implicit  confidence  in  your 
honour : "  but,  though  pretty  and  becoming  to  such  a 
mouth,  it  is  very  unfitting  to  the  mouth  of  scholar  : 
and  I  will  be  bold  to  affirm  that  no  man,  who  had  ever 
acquired  a  scholar's  knowledge  of  the  English  language, 
has  used  the  word  in  that  lax  and  unmeaning  way. 
The  history  of  the  word  is  this : — Implicit  (from  the 
Latin  implicitus,  involved  in,  folded  up)  was  always 
used  originally,  and  still  is  so  by  scholars,  as  the  direct 
antithete  of  explicit  (from  the  Latin  explicitus,  evolved, 
unfolded)  :  and  the  use  of  both  may  be  thus  illustrated. 
Q.  "  Did  Mr.  A.  ever  say  that  he  would  marry  Miss 
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B  ? " — A.  "No  ;  not  explicitly  (i.e.  in  so  many  words) ; 
but  he  did  implicitly — by  showing  great  displeasure  if 
she  received  attentions  from  any  other  man  ;  by  asking 
her  repeatedly  to  select  furniture  for  his  house  ;  by 
consulting  her  on  his  own  plans  of  life." 

Q.  "Did  Epicurus  maintain  any  doctrines  such  as 
are  here  ascribed  to  him  ?  " — A.  Perhaps  not  explicitly, 
either  in  words  or  by  any  other  mode  of  direct  sanction  : 
on  the  contrary,  I  believe  he  denied  them,  and  dis- 
claimed them  with  vehemence  :  but  he  maintained  them  • 
implicitly  :  for  they  are  involved  in  other  acknowledged 
doctrines  of  his,  and  may  be  deduced  from  them  by 
the  fairest  and  most  irresistible  logic." 

Q.  "  Why  did  you  complain  of  the  man  ?  Had  he 
expressed  any  contempt  for  your  opinion  1 " — A.  "  Yes, 
he  had-:  not  explicit  contempt,  I  admit;  for  he  never 
opened  his  stupid  mouth ;  but  implicitly  he  expressed 
the  utmost  that  he  could  :  for,  when  I  had  spoken  two 
hours  against  the  old  newspaper,  and  in  favour  of  the 
new  one,  he  went  instantly  and  put  his  name  down  as 
a  subscriber  to  the  old  one." 

Q.  "Did    Mr.  approve   of  that  gentleman's 

conduct  and  way  of  life  1 " — A.  "  I  don't  know  that  I 
ever  heard  him  speak  about  it  :  but  he  seemed  to  give 
it  his  implicit  approbation  by  allowing  both  his  sons  to 
associate  with  him  when  the  complaints  ran  highest 
against  him." 

These  instances  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  original 
use  of  the  word  :  which  use  has  been  retained  from  the 
sixteenth  century  down  to  our  own  days  by  an  unin- 
terrupted chain  of  writers.  In  the  eighteenth  century 
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this  use  was  indeed  nearly  effaced  :  but  still  in  the  first 
half  of  that  century  it  was  retained  by  Saunderson,  the 
Cambridge  professor  of  mathematics  (see  his  Algebra, 
etc.),  with  three  or  four  others,  and  in  the  latter  half  by 
a  man  to  whom  Saunderson  had  some  resemblance  in 
spring  and  elasticity  of  understanding — viz.  by  Edmund 
Burke.  Since  his  day  I  know  of  no  writers  who  have 
avoided  the  slang  and  unmeaning  use  of  the  word,  ex- 
cepting Messrs.  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth ;  both  of 
whom  (but  especially  the  last)  have  been  remarkably 
attentive  to  the  scholarlike*  use  of  words,  and  to  the 
history  of  their  own  language. 

Thus  much  for  the  primitive  use  of  the  word  im- 
plicit. Now,  with  regard  to  the  history  of  its  transi- 
tion into  its  present  use,  it  is  briefly  this ;  and  it  will 
appear  at  once,  that  it  has  arisen  through  ignorance. 
When  it  was  objected  to  a  papist  that  his  church 
exacted  an  assent  to  a  great  body  of  traditions  and 
doctrines  to  which  it  was  impossible  that  the  great 
majority  could  be  qualified,  either  as  respected  time — 
or  knowledge — or  culture  of  the  understanding,  to  give 
any  reasonable  assent — the  answer  was  : — "  Yes  ;  but. 
that  sort  of  assent  is  not  required  of  a  poor  uneducated 
man  ;  all  that  he  has  to  do — is  to  believe  in  the  church  : 

*  Among  the  most  shocking  of  the  tmscholarlike  barbarisms 
now  prevalent,  I  must  notice  the  use  of  the  word  '  nice '  in  an 
objective  instead  of  a  subjective  sense  :  'nice'  does  not  and  can- 
not express  a  quality  of  the  object,  but  merely  a  quality  of  the 
subject :  yet  we  hear  daily  of  "a  very  nice  letter" — "a  nice 
young  lady,"  etc. — meaning  a  letter  or  a  young  lady  that  it  is 
pleasant  to  contemplate  :  but  a  nice  young  lady  means  a  fasti- 
dious young  lady ;  and  "  a  nice  letter  "  ought  to  mean  a  letter  that 
is  very  delicate  in  its  rating  and  in  the  choice  of  its  company. 
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he  is  to  have  faith  in  her  faith  :  by  that  act  he  adopts 
for  his  own  whatsoever  the  church  believes,  though  he 
may  never  have  heard  of  it  even  :  his  faith  is  implicit 
— i.  e.  involved  and  wrapped  up  in  the  faith  of  the 
church,  which  faith  he  firmly  believes  to  be  the  true 
faith  upon  the  conviction  he  has  that  the  church  is 
preserved  from  all  possibility  of  erring  by  the  spirit  of 
God."'*  Now,  as  this  sort  of  believing  by  proxy  or 
implicit  belief  (in  which  the  belief  was  not  immediate 
in  the  thing  proposed  to  the  belief,  but  in  the  authority 
of  another  person  who  believed  in  that  thing,  and  thus 
mediately  in  the  thing  itself)  was  constantly  attacked 
by  the  learned  assailants  of  popery, — it  naturally  hap- 
pened that  many  unlearned  readers  of  these  Protestant 
polemics  caught  at  a  phrase  which  was  so  much  bandied 
between  the  two  parties  :  the  spirit  of  the  context 
sufficiently  explained  to  them  that  it  was  used  by  Pro- 
testants as  a  term  of  reproach  and  indicated  a  faith 
that  was  an  erroneous  faith  by  being  too  easy,  too 
submissive,  and  too  passive :  but  the  particular  mode 
of  this  erroneousness  they  seldom  came  to  understand, 
as  learned  writers  naturally  employed  the  term  without 
explanation,  presuming  it  to  be  known  to  those  whom 

*  Thus  Milton,  who  (in  common  with  his  contemporaries) 
always  uses  the  word  accurately,  speaks  of  Ezekiel  "-swallow- 
ing his  implicit  roll  of  knowledge" — i.  e.  coming  to  the  know- 
ledge of  many  truths  not  separately  and  in  detail,  but  by  the 
act  of  arriving  at  some  one  master  truth  which  involved  all  the 
rest. — So  again,  if  any  man  or  government  were  to  suppress  a 
book,  that  man  or  government  might  justly  be  reproached  as 
the  implicit  destroyer  of  all  the  wisdom  and  virtue  that  might 
have  been  the  remote  products  of  that  book. 
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they  addressed.  Hence  these  ignorant  readers  caught 
at  the  last  result  of  the  phrase  "  implicit  faith"  rightly, 
truly  supposing  it  to  imply  a  resigned  and  unquestion- 
ing faith ;  but  they  missed  the  whole  intermediate 
cause  of  meaning  by  which  only  the  word  "  implicit " 
could  ever  have  been  entitled  to  express  that  result. 

I  have  allowed  myself  to  say  so  much  on  this  word 
"  implicit"  because  the  history  of  the  mode  by  which 
its  true  meaning  was  lost  applies  almost  to  all  other 
corrupted  words — mutatis  mutandis:  and  the  amount 
of  it  may  be  collected  into  this  formula, — that  the 
result  of  the  word  is  apprehended  and  retained,  but  the 
schematismus  by  which  that  result  was  ever  reached  is 
lost.  This  is  the  brief  theory  of  all  corruption  of  words. 
The  word  schematismus  I  have  unwillingly  used,  be- 
cause no  other  expresses  my  meaning.  So  great  and 
extensive  a  doctrine  however  lurks  in  this  word,  that  I 
defer  the  explanation  of  it  to  a  separate  article.  Mean- 
time a  passable  sense  of  the  word  will  occur  to  every 
body  who  reads  Greek.  I  now  go  on  to  a  few  more 
instances  of  words  that  have  forfeited  their  original 
meaning  through  the  ignorance  of  those  who  used 
them. 

Punctual.  This  word  is  now  confined  to  the  meagre 
denoting  of  accuracy  in  respect  to  time — fidelity  to  the 
precise  moment  of  an  appointment.  But  originally  it 
was  just  as  often,  and  just  as  reasonably,  applied  to 
space  as  to  time ;  "  I  cannot  punctually  determine  the 
origin  of  the  Danube  ;  but  I  know  in  general  the  dis- 
trict in  which  it  rises,  and  that  its  fountain  is  near 
that  of  the  Ehine."  Not  only,  however,  was  it  applied 
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to  time  and  space,  but  it  had  a  large  and  very  elegant 
figurative  use.  Thus  in  the  History  of  the  Royal  Society 
by  Sprat  (an  author  who  was  finical  and  nice  in  his 
use  of  words) — I  remember  a  sentence  to  this  effect : 
"  the  Society  gave  punctual  directions  for  the  conduct- 
ing of  experiments  •" — i.  e.  directions  which  descended 
to  the  minutia3  and  lowest  details.  Again,  in  the  once 
popular  romance  of  Parismus,  Prince  of  Bohemia — 
"  She  "  (I  forget  who)  "  made  a  punctual  relation  of  the 
whole  matter;" — i.e.  a  relation  which  was  perfectly 
circumstantial  and  true  to  the  minutest  features  of  the 
case. 

But,  that  I  may  not  weary  my  reader,  I  shall  here 
break  off;  and  shortly  return  to  this  subject. 


IV.— KEEOKMADOES. 

AMONGST  the  numerous  instances  of  ignorance  in  Mrs. 
Macaulay  (or  Macaulay  Graham  as  I  believe  she  was 
latterly),*  scattered  up  and  down  her  history — is  this  : — 
(and  by  ignorance,  I  mean  ignorance  of  what  belonged 
to  the  subject  she  had  undertaken  to.  treat,  and  igno- 
rance which  it  was  impossible  she  could  have  displayed 
if  she  had  read  the  quarter  of  what  she  professed  to 
have  read,  or  the  tenth  part  of  what  she  ought  to  have 
read) — Quoting  some  passage  about  the  numerous  offi- 
cers who  had  accumulated  in  London  from  the  broken 

*  [This  is  the  eccentric  lady  who  figures  so  frequently  in 
Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson.  She  was  the  authoress  of  a  History  of 
England.] 
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regiments,  and  under  the  self-denying  ordinance,  who 
are  all  classed  under  the  head  of  Eeformadoes,  she 
declares  that  she  does  not  understand  the  meaning  of 
that  term !  Dr.  Johnson  hated  her  of  course  as  a 
republican  ;  and,  as  we  all  know  from  Boswell,  con- 
trived an  occasion  for  insulting  her.  He  might  have 
confounded  her  still  more  by  asking  her,  as  she  pro- 
fessed to  have  read  Andrew  Marvell,  in  what  sense  she 
explained  that  passage  in  one  of  the  many  admirable 
speeches  and  songs  which  he  has  put  into  the  mouth 
of  Charles  II.,  where  his  Majesty  tells  the  House  of 
Commons  that  they  must  provide  him  sufficient  funds, 
not  only  for  such  ladies  as  he  had  upon  present  "  duty," 
but  also  for  the  whole  staff  of  his  "  reformado  concu- 
bines." 

V.— PKOYEBBS. 

As  the  "wisdom  of  nations,"  and  the  quintessential 
abstract  of  innumerable  minds,  proverbs  must  naturally 
be  true  ;  but  how  ?  In  what  sense  true  1  Not  a^Xwg, 
not  absolutely  and  unconditionally,  but  in  relation  to 
that  position  from  which  they  are  taken.  Most  pro- 
verbs are  hemispheres  as  it  were ;  and  they  imply 
another  hemisphere  with  an  opposite  pole ;  and  the 
two  proverbs  jointly  compose  a  sphere — i.  e.  the  entire 
truth.  Thus,  one  proverb  says — "Fortune  favours 
fools  : "  but  this  is  met  by  its  anti-proverb — "  Sapiens 
dominabitur  astris." — Each  is  true,  as  long  as  the  other 
co-exists  •  each  becomes  false,  if  taken  exclusively. 
The  illustration,  by  the  way,  is  not  the  best  I 
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might  have  chosen — with  a  little  more  time  for  con- 
sideration ;  but  the  principle  here  advanced  of  truths 
being  in  many  cases  no  truths  unless  taken  with  their 
complements  (to  use  a  trigonometrical  term), — and  until 
they  are  rounded  into  a  perfect  figure  by  an  opposite 
hemisphere, — this  principle,  I  shall  endeavour  to  show 
a  little  further  on,  is  a  most  important  one  and  of  very 
large  application. 


VI.— ANTAGONISM. 

IN  this  article  I  mean  to  apply  the  principle  of 
antagonism,  as  it  is  manifested  in  the  fine  arts,  to  the 
solution  of  a  particular  difficulty  in  Milton  ;  and  in  that 
way  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  a  great 
cardinal  law  on  which  philosophical  criticism,  whenever 
it  arises,  must  hereafter  mainly  depend. — I  presume  that 
my  reader  is  acquainted  with  the  meaning  of  the  word 
antagonism  as  it  is  understood  in  the  term  "  antagonist 
muscle,"  or  in  general  from  the  term  "  antagonist 
force." 

It  has  been  objected  to  Milton  that  he  is  guilty  of 
pedantry  in  the  introduction  of  scientific  and  technical 
terms  into  the  Paradise  Lost;  and  the  words  frieze, 
architrave,  pilaster,  and  other  architectural  terms,  to- 
gether with  terms  from  astronomy,  navigation,  etc.,  have 
been  cited  as  instances  of  this  pedantry.  This  criticism 
I  pronounce  to  be  founded  on  utter  psychological 
ignorance  and  narrow  thinking.  And  I  shall  endeavour 
to  justify  Milton  by  placing  in  a  clear  light  the  subtle 
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principle  by  which,  he  was  influenced  in  that  practice  ; 
which  principle  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Milton  had 
fully  developed  to  his  own  consciousness  ;  for  it  was 
not  the  hahit  of  his  age  or  of  his  mind  to  exercise  any 
analytic  suhtlety  of  mind  ;  but  I  say  that  the  principle 
was  immanent  in  his  feelings ;  just  as  his  fine  ear 
contained  implicitly  all  the  metrical  rules  which  are 
latent  in  his  exquisite  versification,  though  it  is  most 
improbable  that  he  ever  took  the  trouble  to  evolve 
those  to  his  own  distinct  consciousness. 


YIL— TO  THE  LAKEES. 

THOSE  who  visit  the  lakes,  not  those  who  reside 
amongst  them  (according  to  a  recent  use  of  the  word) 
are  called  by  the  country  people  of  that  district,  lakers ; 
in  which  word  there  is  a  pleasant  ambiguity  and  a 
lurking  satire.  For  the  word  lake  (from  the  old  Gothic, 
laikan,  ludere)  is  universally  applied  to  children  play- 
ing :  and  the  simple  people  who  till  the  soil  of  West- 
moreland and  Cumberland,  cannot  view  in  any  other 
light  than  that  of  childish  laking,  the  migrating  pro- 
pensities of  all  the  great  people  of  the  south,  who 
annually  come  up  like  shoals  of  herrings  from  their 
own  fertile  pastures  to  the  rocky  grounds  of  the  north. 
All  the  wits  and  beaux  esprits  of  London,  senators, 
captains,  lawyers,  "lords,  ladies,  councillors,  their 
choice  nobility,"  flock  up  from  Midsummer  to  Michael- 
mas, and  rush  violently  through  the  lake  district,  as  if 
their  chief  purpose  in  coming  were  to  rush  back  again 
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like  the  shifting  of  a  monsoon.  They  commit  many 
other  absurdities,  which  have  furnished  me  with 
matter  for  a  pleasant  paper  upon  them  ;  "  pleasant,"  as 
in  the  farce  of  Taste,  Foote  says,  "  pleasant,  but  wrong;" 
for  it  is  too  satirical :  and  I  doubt  whether  I  shall 
publish  it.  Meantime,  that  the  poor  people  may  not 
be  driven  to  distraction  by  being  ridiculed  for  errors 
which  they  know  not  how  to  amend,  Mr.  Coleridge, 

Mr.  Wordsworth,  Professor  W ,*  and  myself,  with 

some  ten  or  twelve  others,  have  had  a  meeting,  at 
which  we  have  agreed  to  club  our  several  quotas  of  wit 
and  learning,  for  the  production  of  a  new  Guide  to  the 
Lakes  :  considering  what  sort  of  cattle  our  competitors 
are,  it  can  be  no  honour  to  us  I  presume,  that  our 
work  will  put  an'  extinguisher  on  all  which  have  pre- 
ceded it ;  it  will  not  be  so  proper  to  call  it  a  Guide  to 
the  Lakes,  as  the  Guide ;  not  the  latest  and  best  of 
guides  (as  if  there  were  any  other  worthy  of  the  name), 
but  the  first  and  the  only  Guide.  As  to  the  parts 
assigned  to  us  severally,  they  are  not  entirely  cast : 
most  of  us  were  tolerably  bouzy  at  our  first  meeting ; 
and  not  much  business  was  done  :  only  I  remember 
that  Mr.  Coleridge  wished  to  do  the  metaphysics ;  but 
I  disallowed  of  that,  and  swore  I  would  "strike"  (in 
the  journeyman's  sense)  if  it  were  given  to  any  body 
but  myself.  So  he  does  the  politics  :  and  I  believe 

the  mineralogy  was  assigned  to  Mr.  W ;  at  least 

Professor  W tells  me  that  he  has  since  observed 

him  in  a  solitary  place   "  smiting  the  rocks  with    a 

pocket-hammer,"   which    I    know    not    how   he   will 

*  [The  late  Professor  Wilson.] 
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reconcile  with  a  passage  in  the  Excursion,  rather  hard 
upon  that  practice.  We  shall  he  happy  to  make 
honourable  mention  in  verse  or  prose  of  all  persona 
who  will  furnish  us  with  embellishments  for  our  work, 
plates,  vignettes,  etc.  hut  of  course  done  in  a  style  as 
much  superior  to  the  wretched  illustrations  which  ac- 
company other  Guides,  as  our  work  will  be  superior  to 
theirs. 

As  this  Guide  will  take  some  time  in  preparing,  and 
the  lake-season  is  now  at  its  meridian,  I  shall  mention 
in  this  place,  for  the  information  of  the  great  numbers 
who  wish  to  ascend  Helvellyn,  but  do  not  feel  them- 
selves equal  to  the  exertion  of  walking  up,  that  it  has 
been  ascertained  within  these  two  or  three  years,  that  it 
is  possible  to  ride  up  on  a  sure-footed  horse.  By  the  way, 
there  is  something  to  repay  one  for  the  labour  of 
ascending  Helvellyn  ;  for  it  stands  in  the  centre 
of  the  lake  district ;  and  the  swelling  and  heaving  of 
the  billowy  scene  of  mountains  around  it  and  below  it 
is  truly  magnificent.  But  Skiddaw  is  one  of  the  out- 
posts of  the  country ;  and  nothing  that  I  know  of  is 
to  be  gained  by  ascending  it,  except  perhaps  a  sprained 
ankle — or,  as  a  man  would  be  apt  to  infer  from  Mrs. 
RatclifFe's  alarming  account  of  that  ascent,  a  broken 
neck.  The  purpose,  however,  for  which  most  people 
ascend  Skiddaw — and  for  which  they  leave  their  beds 
in  Keswick  at  midnight,  is  to  see  the  sun  rise  ;  which 
is  the  most  absurd  of  all  purposes.  To  see  the  sun  rise 
amongst  mountains  is  doubtless  a  fine  thing  :  but  this 
is  but  accomplished  so  as  to  see  the  oblique  gleams,  and 
the  "long  levelled  rules"  of  light,  which  are  shot 
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through  the  different  vistas  and  loop-holes  of  the  hills, 
by  standing  below  and  near  their  base.  Going  up  a 
three-hours'  ascent  to  the  top  of  a  mountain,  in  order  to 
view  an  appearance  in  the  heavens,  rests  on  the  same 

mistake  which  has  induced to  plant  an  astronomical 

observatory  on  the  top  of  a  hill  at  a  great  increase  of 
expense  ;  and  is  like  standing  on  a  pin-cushion  or  in 
pattens  to  see  the  ascent  of  a  balloon.  If  a  hill  had 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  observatory,  and  directly  ob- 
structed its  view,  it  might  be  well  to  carry  it  to  a  little 
distance  ;  or,  if  that  were  not  possible,  to  place  it  on 
the  hill.  Immediate  obstructions  cleared — the  observa- 
tory will  command  as  ample  an  area  of  sky  from  the 
plains  as  from  the  hills  :  and  so  of  picturesque  views. 
For  my  part,  I  cannot  but  approve  the  judgment  of 
three  Englishmen  travelling  on  the  Continent,  who, 
having  ascended  a  hill  to  see  the  sun  sise,  were  so  dis- 
appointed that  they  unanimously  hissed  him,  and  cried 
"  Off  1  off !"  as  to  a  bad  performer. 


VIII.— ON  SUICIDE. 

IT  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  inaccuracy  with  which 
most  men  read — that  Donne's  Biatlianatos  has  been 
supposed  to  countenance  Suicide ;  and  those  who 
reverence  his  name  have  thought  themselves  obliged  to 
apologise  for  it  by  urging,  that  it  was  written  before  he 
entered  the  church.  But  Donne's  purpose  in  this 
treatise  was  a  pious  one  ;  many  authors  had  charged 
the  martyrs  of  the  Christian  church  with  Suicide — on 
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the  principle  that  if  I  put  myself  in  the  way  of  a  mad 
bull,  knowing  that  he  will  kill  me — I  am  as  much 
chargeable  with  an  act  of  self-destruction  as  if  I  fling 
myself  into  a  river.  Several  casuists  had  extended  this 
principle  even  to  the  case  of  Jesus  Christ ;  one  instance 
of  which,  in  a  modern  author,  the  reader  may  see 
noticed  and  condemned  by  Kant,  in  his  Religion  inner- 
halb  der  Grenzen  der  blossen  Vernunft ;  and  another  of 
much  earlier  date  (as  far  back  as  the  13th  century,  I 
think),  in  a  commoner  book — Voltaire's  notes  on  the 
little  treatise  of  Eeccaria,  Dei  delitti  e  delle  pene.  These 
statements  tended  to  one  of  two  results :  either  they 
unsanctified  the- characters  of  those  who  founded  and 
nursed  the  Christian  church ;  or  they  sanctified  suicide. 
By  way  of  meeting  them,  Donne  wrote  his  book  :  and 
as  the  whole  argument  of  his  opponents  turned  upon 
a  false  definition  of  suicide  (not  explicitly  stated,  but 
assumed),  he  endeavoured  to  reconstitute  the  notion  of 
what  is  essential  to  create  an  act  of  suicide.  Simply  to 
kill  a  man  is  not  murder  :  prim&  facie,  therefore,  there 
is  some  sort  of  presumption  that  simply  for  a  man  to 
kill  himself — may  not  always  be  so  :  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  simple  homicide  distinct  from  murder  :  there 
may,  therefore,  possibly  be  such  a  thing  as  self-homi- 
cide distinct  from  self-murder.  There  may  be  a 
ground  for  such  a  distinction,  ex  ancdogid.  But,  secondly, 
on  examination,  is  there  any  ground  for  such  a 
distinction?  Donne  affirms  that  there  is;  and,  re- 
viewing several  eminent  cases  of  spontaneous  martyr- 
dom, he  endeavours  to  show  that  acts  so  motived  and 
BO  circumstantiated  will  not  come  within  the  notion  of 

VOL.  X\I.  2  K 
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suicide  properly  defined. — Meantime,  may  not  this 
tend  to  the  encouragement  of  suicide  in  general,  and 
without  discrimination  of  its  species  ?  No :  Donne's 
arguments  have  no  prospective  reference  or  application  ; 
they  are  purely  retrospective.  The  circumstances  neces- 
sary to  create  an  act  of  mere  self-homicide  can  rarely 
concur,  except  in  a  state  of  disordered  society,  and 
during  the  cardinal  revolutions  of  human  history  : 
where,  however,  they  do  concur,  there  it  will  not  be 
suicide.  In  fact,  this  is  the  natural  and  practical  judg- 
ment of  us  all.  "We  do  not  all  agree  on  the  particular 
cases  which  will  justify  self-destruction :  but  we  all 
feel  and  involuntarily  acknowledge  (implicitly  acknow- 
ledge in  our  admiration,  though  not  explicitly  in  our 
words  or  in  our  principles),  that  there  are  such  cases. 
There  is  no  man,  who  in  his  heart  would  not  reverence 
a  woman  that  chose  to  die  rather  than  to  be  dis- 
honoured :  and  if  we  do  not  say  that  it  is  her  duty  to 
do  so,  that  is  because  the  moralist  must  condescend  to 
the  weakness  and  infirmities  of  human  nature  :  mean 
and  ignoble  natures  must  not  be  taxed  up  to  the  level 
of  noble  ones.  Again,  with  regard  to  the  other  sex, 
corporal  punishment  is  its  peculiar  and  sexual  degrada- 
tion ;  and  if  ever  the  distinction  of  Donne  can  be  ap- 
plied safely  to  any  case,  it  will  be  to  the  case  of  him 
who  chooses  to  die  rather  than  to  submit  to  that  igno- 
miny. At  present,  however,  there  is  but  a  dim  and  very 
confined  sense,  even  amongst  enlightened  men  (as  we 
may  see  by  the  debates  of  Parliament),  of  the  injury 
which  is  done  to  human  nature  by  giving  legal  sanc- 
tion to  such  brutalising  acts ;  and  therefore  most  men, 
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in  seeking  to  escape  it,  would  be  merely  shrinking  from 
a  personal  dishonour.  Corporal  punishment  is  usually 
argued  with  a  single  reference  to  the  case  of  him  who 
suffers  it ;  and  so  argued,  God  knows  that  it  is  worthy 
of  all  abhorrence  :  but  the  weightiest  argument  against 
it — is  the  foul  indignity  which  is  offered  to  our  common 
nature  lodged  in  the  person  of  him  on  whom  it  is  in- 
flicted. His  nature  is  our  nature :  and,  supposing  it 
possible  that  lie  were  so  far  degraded  as  to  be  unsuscep- 
tible of  any  influences  but  those  which  address  him 
through  the  brutal  part  of  his  nature,  yet  for  the  sake 
of  ourselves — No  !  not  merely  for  ourselves,  or  for  the 
human  race  now  existing,  but  for  the  sake  of  human 
nature,  which  transcends  all  existing  participators  of 
that  nature — we  should  remember  that  the  evil  of 
corporal  punishment  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  poor 
transitory  criminal,  whose  memory  and  offence  are  soon 
to  perish  :  these,  in  the  sum  of  things,  are  as  nothing  : 
the  injury  which  can  be  done  him,  and  the  injury 
which  he  can  do,  have  so  momentary  an  existence 
that  they  may  be  safely  neglected:  but  the  abiding 
injury  is  to  the  most  august  interest  which  for  the 
mind  of  man  can  have  any  existence — viz.  to  his  own 
nature  :  to  raise  and  dignify  which,  I  am  persuaded,  is 
the  first — last — and  holiest  command*  which  the  con- 

*  On  which  account,  I  am  the  more  struck  "by  the  ignoble 
argument  of  those  statesmen  who  have  contended  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  such  and  such  classes  of  men  in  this  nation  are 
not  accessible  to  any  loftier  influences.  Supposing  that  there 
were  any  truth  in  this  assertion,  which  is  a  libel  not  on  this 
nation  only,  but  on  man  in  general, — surely  it  is  the  duty  of 
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science  imposes  on  the  philosophic  moralist.  In  coun- 
tries where  the  traveller  has  the  pain  of  seeing  human 
creatures  performing  the  labours  of  brutes,* — surely  the 
sorrow  which  the  spectacle  moves,  if  a  wise  sorrow,  will 
not  be  chiefly  directed  to  the  poor  degraded  individual 
— too  deeply  degraded,  probably;  to  be  sensible  of  his 
own  degradation,  but  to  the  reflection  of  that  man's 
nature  is  thus  exhibited  in  a  state  of  miserable  abase- 
ment ;  and,  what  is  worst  of  all,  abasement  proceeding 
from  man  himself. — Now,  whenever  this  view  of  cor- 
poral punishment  becomes  general  (as  inevitably  it  will, 
under  the  influence  of  advancing  civilisation),  I  say, 
that  Donne's  principle  will  then  become  applicable  to 
this  case,  and  it  will  be  the  duty  of  a  man  to  die  rather 
than  to  suffer  his  own  nature  to  be  dishonoured  in  that 
way.  But  so  long  as  a  man  is  not  fully  sensible  of  the 
dishonour,  to  him  the  dishonour,  except  as  a  per- 

lawgivers  not  to  perpetuate  by  their  institutions  the  evil  which 
they  find,  "but  to  presume  and  gradually  to  create  a  better  spirit. 
*  Of  which  degradation,  let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  France 
but  thirty  years  agof  presented  as  shocking  cases  as  any  country, 
even  where  slavery  is  tolerated.  An  eye-witness  to  the  fact,  who 
has  since  published  it  in  print,  told  me,  that  in  France,  before 
the  revolution,  he  had  repeatedly  seen  a  woman  yoked  with  an 
ass  to  the  plough  ;  and  the  brutal  ploughman  applying  has  whip 
indifferently  to  either.  English  people,  to  whom  I  have  occa- 
sionally mentioned  this  as  an  exponent  of  the  hollow  refinement 
of  manners  in  France,  have  uniformly  exclaimed — "  That  is 
more  than  I  can  believe  ;"  and  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  I 
had  my  information  from  some  prejudiced  Englishman.  But 
who  was  my  informer?  A  Frenchman,  reader, — M.  Simond ; 
and  though  now  by  adoption  an  American  citizen,  yet  still 
French  in  his  heart  and  in  all  his  prejudices. 

t  [This  was  written  in  1823.] 
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sonal  one,  does  not  wholly  exist.  In  general,  whenever 
a  paramount  interest  of  human  nature  is  at  stake,  a  sui- 
cide which  maintains  that  interest  is  self-homicide :  but 
for  a  personal  interest,  it  becomes  self-murder.  And 
into  this  principle  Donne's  may  be  resolved. 

A  doubt  has  been  raised — whether  brute  animals 
ever  commit  suicide  :  to  me  it  is  obvious  that  they 
do  not,  and  cannot.  Some  years  ago,  however,  there  was 
a  case  reported  in  all  the  newspapers  of  an  old  ram  who 
committed  suicide  (as  it  was  alleged)  in  the  presence 
of  many  witnesses.  Not  having  any  pistols  or  razors, 
he  ran  for  a  short  distance,  in  order  to  aid  the  impetus 
of  his  descent,  and  leaped  over  a  precipice,  at  the  foot 
of  which  he  was  dashed  to  pieces.  His  motive  to  the 
"  rash  act,"  as  the  papers  called  it,  was  supposed  to  be 
mere  tcedium  vitce.  But,  for  my  part,  I  doubted  the 
accuracy  of  the  report.  Not  long  after  a  case  occurred 
in  Westmoreland  which  strengthened  my  doubts.  A 
fine  young  blood  horse,  who  could  have  no  possible 
reason  for  making  away  with  himself,  unless  it  were  the 
high  price  of  oats  at  that  time,  was  found  one  morning 
dead  in  his  field.  The  case  was  certainly  a  suspicious 
one  :  for  he  was  lying  by  the  side  of  a  stone- wall,  the 
upper  part  of  which  wall  his  skull  had  fractured,  and 
which  had  returned  the  compliment  by  fracturing  his 
skull.  It  was  argued,  therefore,  that  in  default  of 
ponds,  etc.  he  had  deliberately  hammered  with  his 
head  against  the  wall ;  this,  at  first,  seemed  the  only 
solution :  and  he  was  generally  pronounced  felo  de  se. 
However,  a  day  or  two  brought  the  truth  to  light.  The 
field  lay  upon  the  side  of  a  hill :  and,  from  a  mountain 
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which  rose  above  it,  a  shepherd  had  witnessed  the  whole 
catastrophe,  and  gave  evidence  which  vindicated  the 
character  of  the  horse.  The  day  had  been  very  windy ; 
and  the  young  creature  being  in  high  spirits,  and  caring 
evidently  as  little  for  the  corn  question  as  for  the  bullion 
question,  had  raced  about  in  all  directions;  and  at  length, 
descending  too  steep  a  part  of  the  field,  had  been  unable 
to  check  himself,  and  was  projected  by  the  impetus  of 
his  own  descent  like  a  battering  ram  against  the  wall. 

Of  human  suicides,  the  most  affecting  I  have  ever 
seen  recorded  is  one  which  I  met  with  in  a  German 
book  :  this  I  shall  repeat  a  little  further  on  :  the  most 
calm  and  deliberate  is  the  following,  which  is  said  to 
have  occurred  at  Keswick,  in  Cumberland  :  but  I  must 
acknowledge  that  I  never  had  an  opportunity  whilst 
staying  at  Keswick  of  verifying  the  statement.  A 
young  man  of  studious  turn,  who  is  said  to  have  re- 
sided near  Penrith,  was  anxious  to  qualify  himself  for 
entering  the  church,  or  for  any  other  mode  of  life 
which  might  secure  to  him  a  reasonable  portion  of 
literary  leisure.  His  family,  however,  thought  that 
under  the  circumstances  of  his  situation  he  would  have 
a  better  chance  for  success  in  life  as  a  tradesman ;  and 
they  took  the  necessary  steps  for  placing  him  as  an  ap- 
prentice at  some  shopkeeper's  in  Penrith.  This  he 
looked  upon  as  an  indignity,  to  which  he  was  deter- 
mined in  no  case  to  submit.  And  accordingly,  when 
he  had  ascertained  that  all  opposition  to  the  choice  of 
his  friends  was  useless,  he  walked  over  to  the  mountain- 
ous district  of  Keswick  (about  sixteen  miles  distant) — 
looked  about  him  in  order  to  select  his  ground — coolly 
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walked  up  Lattrig  (a  dependency  of  Skiddaw) — made  a 
pillow  of  sods — laid  himself  down  with  his  face  looking 
up  to  tho  sky — and  in  that  posture  was  found  dead, 
with  the  appearance  of  having  died  tranquilly. 

IX.— FALSE  DISTINCTIONS. 

THE  petty  distinctions  current  in  conversation  and  criti- 
cism are  all  false  when  they  happen  to  regard  intellectual 
objects ;  and  there  is  no  mode  of  error  which  is  so  disgust- 
ing to  a  man  who  has  descended  an  inch  below  the  sur- 
face of  things  ;  for  their  evil  is — first,  That  they  become  so 
many  fetters  to  the  mind  ;  and  secondly,  That  they  give 
the  appearance  of  ambitious  paradoxes  to  any  juster 
distinctions  substituted  in  their  places.  More  error  is 
collected  in  the  form  of  popular  distinctions  than  in  any 
other  shape  ;  and  as  they  are  always  assumed  (from 
their  universal  currency)  without  the  mind's  ever  being 
summoned  to  review  them,  they  present  incalculable 
hindrances  to  its  advance  in  every  direction.  What  a 
world  of  delusion,  for  example,  lies  in  the  hollow  dis- 
tinction of  Reason  and  Imagination.  I  protest  that  I 
feel  a  sense  of  shame  for  the  human  intellect,  and  sit 
uneasily  in  my  chair  when  I  hear  a  man  summing  up 
his  critique  upon  a  book,  by  saying,  "  that,  in  short,  it 
is  addressed  to  the  imagination  and  not  to  the  reason." 
Yet  upon  this  meagre  and  vague  opposition  are  built 
many  other  errors  as  gross  as  itself.  I  will  notice 
three — 

1.  That  women  have  more  imagination  than  men. — 
This  monstrous  assertion,  which  is  made  in  contempt  of 
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all  literature,  not  only  conies  forward  as  a  capital  ele- 
ment in  all  attempts*  to  characterise  the  female  sex  as 
contradistinguished  from  the  male,  but  generally  forms 
the  theme  on  which  all  the  rest  is  but  a  descant.  A 
friend,  to  whom  I  was  noticing  this,  suggested  that  by 
Imagination  in  this  place  was  meant  simply  the  Fancy 
in  its  lighter  and  more  delicate  movements.  But  even 
this  will  not  cure  the  proposition — so  restricted  even, 
it  is  a  proposition  which  sets  all  experience  at  defiance. 
For,  not  to  be  so  hard  upon  the  female  sex  as  to  ask — 
Where  is  their  Paradise  Lost  ?  "Where  is  their  Lear 
and  Othello  ? — I  will  content  myself  with  asking,  where 
is  the  female  Hudibras,  or  the  female  Dunciad  ?  Or, 
to  descend  from  works  of  so  masculine  a  build  to  others 
of  more  delicate  proportions,  where  is  the  female  Rape 
of  the  Lock  ?  Or,  to  adapt  the  question  to  the  French 
literature,  where  is  the  female  Ver-Vert?-\-  And  the 

*  See,  for  instance,  those  which  occur  in  the  works  of  Mrs. 
Hannah  More— a  women  of  great  talents,  and  for  whom  I  feel 
the  greatest  respect  personally,  having  long  had  the  pleasure  of 
her  acquaintance  :  her  conversation  is  brilliant  and  instructive 
— but  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  her  philosophy. 

f  This  little  work  of  Gresset's  occupies  the  same  station  in 
the  French  literature  that  the  Rape  of  the  Lock  does  in  ours. 
For  playful  wit,  it  is  the  jewel  of  the  French  Poesies  Ltgeres. 
Its  inferiority  to  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  however,  both  in  plan  and 
in  brilliancy  of  execution,  is  very  striking — and  well  expresses 
the  general  ratio  of  the  French  literature  to  ours.  If  in  any 
department,  common  prejudice  would  have  led  us  in  this  to 
anticipate  a  superiority  on  the  part  of  the  French.  Yet  their 
inferiority  is  hardly  anywhere  more  conspicuous.—  By  the  way, 
it  is  very  remarkable  that  the  late  Mr.  Scott,  who  had  expressly 
studied  the  French  literature,  should  have  had  so  little  acquaint- 
ance with  a  writer  of  Gresset's  eminence,  as  is  argued  by  the  fact 
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same  questions  may  be  put,  mutatis  mutandis,  upon  all 
other  literatures  past  or  current.  Men  are  shy  of  press- 
ing too  hard  upon  women — however  much  our  sisters 
may  be  in  the  wrong  (and  they  generally  are  in  the 
wrong)  in  their  disputes  with  us,  they  always  take  the 
benefit  of  sex — which  is  a  stronger  privilege  than  benefit 
of  clergy.  But,  supposing  them  to  waive  that  for  a 
moment,  and  imagining  this  case — that  the  two  sexes 
were  to  agree  to  part  and  to  "  pack  up  their  alls,"  and 
each  sex  to  hoist  on  its  back  its  valuable  contributions 
to  literature,  then  I  shall  be  so  ungallant  as  to  affirm, 
that  the  burthens  would  be  pretty  well  adapted  to  the 
respective  shoulders  and  physical  powers  which  were  to 
bear  them  ;  and  for  no  department  of  literature  would 
this  hold  more  certainly  true,  than  for  the  imaginative 
and  the  fanciful  part.  In  mathematics  there  exist 
works  composed  by  women — to  reprieve  which  from 
destruction  men  would  be  glad  to  pay  something  or 


of  his  having  admitted  into  the  London  Magazine  a  mere  prose 
abstract  of  the  Ver-Vert,  without  any  reference  to  the  French 
original.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  there  existed 
already  in  the  English  language  a  metrical  version  of  the  Ver- 
Vert  (a  bad  one,  I  dare  say),  which  is  reprinted  in  so  notorious 
a  "book  as  Chalmers's  Poets.  The  prose  abstract  is  not  ill  executed 
according  to  my  remembrance ;  but,  still,  an  abridgment  of  a 
jeu  d'esprit,  in  all  parts  elaborately  burnished,  is  of  itself  an 
absurdity  ;  to  strip  it  of  verse  is  no  advantage  ;  and  to  omit  the 
recommendation  of  a  celebrated  name,  seems  to  argue  that  it  was 
unknown.  [Gresset,  the  author  of  Ver-Vert  and  La  Chartreuse, 
was  born  in  1709,  and  died  in  1777-  He  was  dismissed  from 
the  order  of  Jesuits  in  consequence  of  the  ridicule  he  threw  on 
the  insipidity  of  monastic  life.  See  Masson's  Poets  and  Prose 
Writers  of  France.  ] 
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other  (let  us  not  ask  too  curiously  how  much)  ;  but  what 
poem  is  there  in  any  language  (always  excepting  those 
of  our  own  day)  which  any  man  would  give  a  trifle  to 
save?  Would  he  give  a  shilling?  If  he  would,  I 
should  suspect  the  shilling  exceedingly;  and  would 
advise  a  rigorous  inquiry  into  its  character.  I  set  aside 
Sappho  and  a  few  other  female  lyric  poets  j  for  we  have 
not  sufficient  samples  of  their  poetry  :  and  for  modern 
literature  I  set  aside  the  writers  of  short  poems  that 
take  no  sweep  and  compass,  such  as  Lady  Winchelsea, 
Madame  Deshoulieres,  etc.  etc.  But  I  ask  with  respect 
to  poems  solemnly  planned,  such  as  keep  the  poet  on 
the  wing  and  oblige  him  to  sustain  his  flight  for  a 
reasonable  space  and  variety  of  course, — where  is  there 
one  of  any  great  excellence  which  owes  its  existence 
to  a  woman  1  I  ask  of  any  man  who  suffers  his  under- 
standing to  slumber  so  deeply  and  to  benefit  so  little 
by  his  experience,  as  to  allow  credit  to  the  doctrine  that 
women  have  the  advantage  of  men  in  imagination ; — I 
ask  him  this  startling  question,  which  must  surely  make 
him  leap  up  from  his  dream.  What  work  of  imagina- 
tion owing  its  birth  to  a  woman  can  he  lay  his  hand  on 
(I  am  a  reasonable  man,  and  do  not  ask  for  a  hundred 
or  a  score,  but  will  be  content  with  one),  which  has 
exerted  any  memorable  influence,  such  as  history  would 
notice,  upon  the  mind  of  man?  Who  is  the  female 
^Eschylus,  or  Euripides,  or  Aristophanes?  Where  is 
the  female  rival  of  Chaucer,  of  Cervantes,  of  Calderon  ? 

Where  is  Mrs.  Shakspeare  ? No.  no  !  good  women  : 

it  is  sufficient  honour  for  you  that  you  produce  us — the 
men  of  this  planet — who  produce  the  books  (the  good 
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ones,  I  mean).  In  some  sense  therefore  you  are  grand- 
mothers to  all  the  intellectual  excellence  that  does  or 
will  exist :  and  let  that  content  you.  As  to  poetry  in 
its  highest  form,  I  never  yet  knew  a  woman — nor  will 
believe  that  any  has  existed — who  could  rise  to  an  entire 
sympathy  with  what  is  most  excellent  in  that  art. 
High  abstractions,  to  which  poetry  xar  s^o^v  is  always 
tending,  are  utterly  inapprehensible  by  the  female  mind ; 
the  concrete  and  the  individual,  fleshed  in  action  and 
circumstance,  are  all  that  they  can  reach  :  the  rb  xaff 
6Xs — the  ideal — is  above  them.  Saying  this,  however, 
I  mean  no  disrespect  to  female  pretensions  :  even  in- 
tellectually they  have  their  peculiar  and  separate  ad- 
vantages, though  no  balance  to  ours  ;  they  have  readier 
wits  than  men,  because  they  are  more  easily  impressed 
and  excited  ;  and  for  moral  greatness  and  magnanimity, 
Tinder  the  sharpest  trials  of  danger,  pain,  adversity,  or 
temptation, — there  is  nothing  so  great  that  I  cannot  be- 
lieve of  women.  This  world  has  produced  nothing  more 
heroic  and  truly  noble  than  Mrs.  Hutchinson  of  Not- 
tingham Castle,  and  Madame  Roland  :  *  and  we  may  be 
assured,  that  there  are  many  Hutchinsons  and  many 
Rolands  at  all  times  in  posse,  that  would  show  them- 
selves such,  if  ordinary  life  supplied  occasions  :  for 
their  sakes  I  would  be  happy  to  tell  or  to  believe  any 

*  [The  one  the  authoress  of  the  well-known  Memoirs  of  Colonel 
Hutchinson,  including  her  own  Autobiography,  published  in 
1806;  and  the  other  of  her  Autobiography,  "written  in  a 
French  prison  during  the  reign  of  terror,  giving  a  narrative  of 
her  husband's  two  administrations,  and  sketches  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous members  of  the  Girondist  party."  Masson's  French 
Writers.} 
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reasonable  lie  in  behalf  of  their  sex  :  but  I  cannot  and 
will  not  lie,  or  believe  a  lie,  in  the  face  of  all  history 
and  experience. 

2.  That  the  savage  htis  more  imagination  than  the 
civilised  man : 

3.  That  Oriental  nations  have  more  imagination  (and 
according  to  some  a  more  passionate   constitution   of 
mind)  than   those   of  Europe. — As  to   savages,   their 
poetry  and  their  eloquence  are  always  of  the  most  un^ 
imaginative  order :  when  they  are  figurative,  they  are 
so  by  mere  necessity ;  language  being  too  poor  amongst 
savage  nations  to  express  any  but  the  rudest  thoughts  ; 
so  that  such  feelings  as  are  not  of  hourly  recurrence  can 
be  expressed  only  by  figures.    Moreover,  it  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  merely  to  deal  in  figurative  language, 
implies    any   imaginative    power  ;    it   is    one    of   the 
commonest    expressions    of    the    over-excitement    of 
weakness ;  for  there  are  spasms  of  weakness  no  less 
than   spasms   of   strength. — In   all  the  specimens  of 
savage    eloquence   which  have   been   reported   to    us 
there  is   every  mark  of  an  infantine  understanding : 
the  thoughts  are  of  the  poorest   order;  and,  what  is 
particularly  observable,  are  mere  fixtures  in  the  brain 
— having  no  vital  principle  by  which  they  become  genera- 
tive or  attractive  of  other  thoughts.     A  Demosthenical 
fervour  of  manner  they  sometimes  have ;  which  arises 
from  the  predominance  of  interrogation — the  suppres- 
sion of  the  logical  connections — the  nakedness  of  their 
mode  of  schematising  the  thoughts — and  the  consequent 
rapidity  with  which  the  different  parts  of  the  harangue 
succeed  to    each  other.     But  these  characteristics  of 
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manner,  which  in  the  Athenian  were  the  result  of  ex- 
quisite artifice,  in  them  are  the  mere  negative  product 
of  their  intellectual  barrenness.  The  Athenian  forewent 
the  full  development  of  the  logical  connection;  the 
savage  misses  it  from  the  unpractised  state  of  his  reason- 
ing faculties  :  the  Athenian  was  naked  from  choice  and 
for  effect;  the  savage  from  poverty.  And,  be  the 
manner  what  it  may,  the  matter  of  a  savage  oration  is 
always  despicable.  But,  if  savages  betray  the  negation 
of  all  imaginative  power  (=  0),  the  Oriental  nations 
betray  the  negative  of  that  power  (= — imagination). 
In  the  Koran  I  read  that  the  pen,  with  which  God 
writes,  is  made  of  mother-of-pearl,  and  is  so  long,  that 
an  Arabian  courser  of  the  finest  breed  would  not  be  able 
to  gallop  from  one  end  to  the  other  in  a  space  of  500 
years.  Upon  this  it  would  be  said  in  the  usual  style  of 
English  criticism — "  Yes ;  no  doubt,  it  is  very  extra- 
vagant :  the  writer's  imagination  runs  away  with  his 
judgment."  Imagination !  How  so  1  The  imagina- 
tion seeks  the  illimitable ;  dissolves  the  definite ; 
translates  the  finite  into  the  infinite.  But  this  Arabian 
image  has  on  the  contrary  translated  the  infinite 
into  the  finite.  And  so  it  is  generally  with  Oriental 
imagery. 

In  all  this  there  is  something  more  than  mere  error 
of  fact ;  something  worse  than  mere  error  of  theory ; 
for  it  is  thus  implied  that  the  understanding  and  the 
imaginative  faculty  exist  in  insulation — neither  borrow- 
ing nor  lending ;  that  they  are  strong  at  the  expense  of 
each  other ;  etc.  etc.  And  from  these  errors  of  theory 
arise  practical  errors  of  the  worst  consequence.  One  of 
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the  profoimdest  is  that  which  concerns  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  reasoning  faculties.  All  men  are  anxious, 
if  it  were  only  for  display  in  conversation,  to  "reason" 
(as  they  call  it)  well.  But  how  mighty  is  the  error 
which  many  make  about  the  constituents  of  that  power  ! 
That  the  fancy  has  anything  to  do  with  it — is  the  last 
thought  that  would  occur  to  them.  Logic,  say  they, 
delivers  the  art  of  reasoning ;  and  logic  has  surely  no 
commerce  with  the  fancy.  Be  it  so  :  but  logic,  though 
indispensable,  concerns  only  the  formal  part  of  reason- 
ing ;  and  is  therefore  only  its  negative  condition :  your 
reasoning  will  be  bad,  if  it  offends  against  the  rules  of 
logic ;  but  it  will  not  be  good  simply  by  conforming  to 
them.  To  use  a  word  equivocally  for  instance,  i.e.  in 
two  senses,  will  be  in  effect  to  introduce  four  terms  into 
your  syllogism ;  and  that  will  be  enough  to  vitiate  it. 
But  will  it  of  necessity  heal  your  argument — to  exter- 
minate this  dialectic  error  ?  Surely  not ;  the  matter  of 
your  reasoning  is  the  grand  point ;  and  this  can  no  more 
be  derived  from  logic,  than  a  golden  globe  from  the 
geometry  of  the  sphere.  It  is  through  the  fancy,  and 
by  means  of  the  schemata  which  that  faculty  furnishes 
to  the  understanding,  that  reasoning  (good  or  bad) 
proceeds  as  to  its  positive  or  material  part,  on  most  of 
the  topics  which  interest  mankind :  the  vis  imaginafrix  of 
the  mind  is  the  tiuefimdus  from  which  the  understand- 
ing draws :  and  it  may  be  justly  said  in  an  axiomatic 
form — that  "  Tantum  habet  homo  discursus,  quantum 
habet  phantasiae." 

On  this  doctrine,  however,  at  another  time  :  meantime 
I  would  ask  of  any  reader,  to  whom  it  appears  wonderful, 
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— For  what  purpose  lie  supposes  the  fancy  to  exist1? 
If  a  physiologist  meets  with  a  part  in  the  human  body 
(as  the  spleen,  e.g.}  whose  uses  he  is  unable  to  explain, 
he  never  allows  himself  to  pronounce  it  a  superfluity, 
but  takes  it  for  granted  that  it  performs  some  useful 
functions  in  the  animal  economy  which  will  appear  on 
further  knowledge.  But,  as  to  the  fancy,  to  judge  by 
the  language  of  most  men,  it  should  seem  to  make  a 
part  of  our  intellectual  system  simply  for  the  sake  of 
being  resisted  by  the  understanding,  or  of  furnishing 
an  object  of  invective  to  moralists. — If,  however,  the 
reflecting  reader  is  forced  to  acknowledge  that  such  an 
estimate  is  childish  and  absurd  as  applied  to  any  in- 
tellectual faculty,  he  may  perhaps  endeavour  to  make 
himself  more  particularly  acquainted  with  the  purposes 
of  this ;  which  in  that  case  he  will  find  as  various  and 
as  important  as  those  of  any  other  whatsoever.  (N.B. 
I  have  here  used  the  words  Fancy — imagination — Im- 
aginative power — as  equivalent  to  each  other ;  because 
it  was  not  necessary  for  the  present  purpose  to  take 
notice  of  them  in  any  other  relation  than  that  of  con- 
tradistinction to  the  formal  understanding,  or  logos.) 


X.— MADNESS. 

I  AM  persuaded  myself  that  all  madness,  or  nearly  all, 
takes  its  rise  in  some  part  of  the  apparatus  connected 
with  the  digestive  organs,  most  probably  in  the  liver. 
That  the  brain  is  usually  supposed  to  be  the  seat  of 
madness  has  arisen  from  two  causes  :  first,  because  the 
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brain  is  universally  considered  the  organ  of  thought,  on 
which  account,  any  disease  which  disturbs  the  thinking 
principle  is  naturally  held  to  be  seated  there  ;  secondly, 
because  in  dissections  of  lunatics  some  lesion  or  dis- 
organisation of  the  brain  has  been  generally  found. 
Now,  as  to  the  first  argument,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
brain  has  been  considered  the  organ  of  thought  chiefly 
in  consequence  of  the  strong  direction  of  the  attention 
to  the  head  arising  out  of  the  circumstance  that  four  of 
the  senses,  but  especially  that  the  two  most  intellectual 
of  the  senses,  have  their  organs  seated  in  that  part  of 
our  structure.  But  if  we  must  use  the  phrase  "  organ  of 
thought "  at  all,  on  many  grounds  I  should  be  disposed 
to  say  that  the  brain  and  the  stomach-apparatus  through 
their  reciprocal  action  and  reaction  jointly  make  up  the 
compound  organ  of  thought.  Secondly,  as  to  the  post- 
mortem appearances  in  the  brains  of  lunatics,  no  fact  is 
better  ascertained  in  modern  pathology  than  the  metas- 
tasis, or  translation  to  some  near  or  remote  organ,  of  a 
disease  which  had  primarily  affected  the  liver— generally 
from  sympathy,  as  it  is  called,  but  sometimes,  in  the 
case  of  neighbouring  organs,  from  absolute  pressure 
when  the  liver  is  enlarged.  In  such  cases,  the  sym- 
pathetic disorder,  which  at  first  is  only  apparent,  soon 
becomes  real,  and  unrealises  the  original  one.  The 
brain  and  the  lungs  are  in  all  cases  of  diseased  liver,  I 
believe,  liable  beyond  any  other  organs  to  tins  morbid 
sympathy ;  and  supposing  a  peculiar  mode  of  diseased 
liver  to  be  the  origin  of  madness,  this  particular  mode 
we  may  assume  to  have  as  one  part  of  its  peculiarity  a 
more  uniform  determination  than  other  modes  to  this 
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general  tendency  of  the  liver  to  generate  a  secondary 
disease  in  the  brain.  Admitting  all  this,  however,  it 
will  be  alleged  that  it  merely  weakens  or  destroys  tho 
objections  to  such  a  theory ;  but  what  is  the  positive 
argument  in  its  behalf  1  I  answer — my  own  long  ex- 
perience, and  latterly,  my  own  experiments  directed  to 
this  very  question,  under  the  use  of  opium.  For  some 
years  opium  had  simply  affected  the  tone  of  my  stomach, 
but  as  this  went  off,  and  the  stomach,  by  medicine,  and 
exercise,  etc.,  began  to  recover  its  strength,  I  observed 
that  the  liver  began  to  suffer.  Under  the  affection  of 
this  organ,  I  was  sensible  that  the  genial  spirits  decayed 
far  more  rapidly  and  deeply ;  and  that  with  this  decay 
the  intellectual  faculties  had  a  much  closer  sympathy. 
Upon  this  I  tried  some  scores  of  experiments,  raising 
and  lowering  alternately,  for  periods  of  48,  60,  72,  or 
84  hours,  the  quantity  of  opium.  The  result  I  may 
perhaps  describe  more  particularly  elsewhere — in  sub- 
stance it  amounted  to  this,  that  as  the  opium  began  to 
take  effect,  the  whole  living  principle  of  the  intellectual 
motions  began  to  lose  its  elasticity,  and,  as  it  were,  to 
petrify  ;  I  began  to  comprehend  the  tendency  of  mad- 
ness to  eddy  about  one  idea,  and  the  loss  of  power  to 
abstract — to  hold  abstractions  steadily  before  me — or  to 
exercise  many  other  intellectual  acts,  was  in  due  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  in  which  the  biliary  system  seemed 
to  suffer.  It  is  impossible  in  a  short  compass  to  de- 
scribe all  that  took  place  ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
power  of  the  biliary  functions  to  affect  and  to  modify 
the  power  of  thinking  according  to  the  degree  in  which 
they  were  themselves  affected,  and  in  a  way  far  different 
VOL.  xvi.  2  L 
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from  the  action  of  good  or  bad  spirits,  was  prodigious, 
and  gave  me  a  full  revelation  of  tlie  way  in  which  in- 
sanity begins  to  collect  and  form  itself.  During  all 
this  time  my  head  was  unaffected.  And  I  am  now 
more  than  ever  disposed  to  think  that  some  affection 
of  the  liver  is  in  most  cases  the  sole  proximate  cause,  or 
if  not,  an  indispensable  previous  condition  of  madness. 


XL— ENGLISH  PHYSIOLOGY. 

IN  spite  of  our  great  advantages  for  prosecuting  Phy- 
siology in  England,  the  whole  science  is  yet  in  a  lan- 
guishing condition  amongst  us  ;  and  purely  for  the 
want  of  first  principles  and  a  more  philosophic  spirit  of 
study.  Perhaps  at  this  moment  the  best  service  which 
could  be  rendered  to  this  subject  would  be  to  translate, 
and  to  exhibit  in  a  very  luminous  aspect,  all  that  Kant- 
has  written  on  the  question  of  teleology,  or  the  doctrine 
of  Einal  Causes.  Certainly  the  prima  philosophia  of 
the  science  must  be  in  a  deplorable  condition,  when  it 
could  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Lawrence's  book  brought 
forward  any  new  arguments  in  behalf  of  materialism ; 
or  that  in  the  old  argument  which  he  has  used  (an  argu- 
ment proceeding  everywhere  on  a  metaphysical  confu- 
sion which  I  will  notice  in  a  separate  paper)  there  was 
anything  very  formidable. — I  have  mentioned  this  book, 
however,  not  for  the  purpose  of  criticising  it  generally, 
but  of  pointing  out  one  unphilosophic  remark  of  a  practi- 
cal tendency,  which  may  serve  to  strengthen  prejudices 
that  are  already  too  strong.  On  examining  certain 
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African  skulls,  Mr.  Lawrence  is  disposed,  with,  many 
other  physiologists,  to  find  the  indications  of  inferior 
intellectual  faculties  in  the  bony  structure  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  Caucasian  skull.  In  this  conclusion 
I  am  disposed  to  coincide ;  for  there  is  nothing  unphilo- 
sophic  in  supposing  a  scale  of  intellectual  gradations 
amongst  different  races  of  men,  any  more  than  in  sup- 
posing such  a  gradation  amongst  the  different  individuals 
of  the  same  nation.  But  it  is  in  a  high  degree  unphilo- 
sophic  to  suppose  that  nature  ever  varies  her  work- 
manship for  the  sake  of  absolute  degradation.  Through, 
all  differences  of  degree  she  pursues  some  difference  of 
kind,  which,  could  not  perhaps  have  co-existed  with  a 
higher  degree.  If,  therefore,  the  negro  intellect  be  in 
some  of  the  higher  qualities  inferior  to  that  of  the 
European,  we  may  reasonably  presume  that  this  inferi- 
ority exists  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  some  compen- 
satory excellence  in  lower  qualities  that  could  not  else 
have  existed.  This  would  be  agreeable  to  the  analogy 
of  nature's  procedure  in  other  instances  :  for,  by  thus 
creating  no  absolute  and  entire  superiority  in  any 
quarter — but  distributing  her  gifts  in  parts,  and  making 
the  several  divisions  of  men  the  complements,  as  it  were, 
of  each  other,  she  would  point  to  that  same  intermix- 
ture of  all  the  races  with  each  other,  which  on  other 
grounds,  ct>  priori  as  well  as  empirical,  we  have  reason 
to  suppose  one  of  her  final  purposes,  and  which  the 
course  of  human  events  is  manifestly  preparing. 
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XII.  —  SUPEKEICIAL  KNOWLEDGE. 

IT  is  asserted  that  this  is  the  age  of  superficial  know- 
ledge ;  and  amongst  the  proofs  of  this  assertion  we  find 
encyclopaedias  and  other  popular  abstracts  of  know- 
ledge particularly  insisted  on.  But  in  this  notion  and 
in  its  alleged  proofs  there  is  equal  error : — wherever 
there  is  much  diffusion  of  knowledge,  there  must  be  a 
good  deal  of  superficiality  ;  prodigious  extension  implies 
a  due  proportion  of  weak  intension;  a  sealike  expansion 
of  knowledge  will  cover  large  shallows  as  well  as  large 
depths.  But  in  that  quarter  in  which  it  is  superficially 
cultivated  the  intellect  of  this  age  is  properly  opposed 
in  any  just  comparison  to  an  intellect  without  any  cul- 
ture at  all : — leaving  the  deep  soils  out  of  the  compari- 
son, the  shallow  ones  of  the  present  day  would  in  any 
preceding  one  have  been  barren  wastes.  Of  this  our 
modern  encyclopaedias  are  the  best  proof.  For  whom 
are  they  designed,  and  by  whom  used  ? — By  those  who 
in  a  former  age  would  have  gone  to  the  fountain  heads? 
No,  but  by  those  who  in  any  age  preceding  the  present 
would  have  drunk  at  no  waters  at  all.  Encyclopaedias 
are  the  growth  of  the  last  hundred  years ;  not  because 
those  who  were  formerly  students  of  higher  learning 
have  descended,  but  because  those  who  were  below 
encyclopaedias  have  ascended.  The  greatness  of  the 
ascent  is  marked  by  the  style  in  which  the  more  recent 
encyclopaedias  are  executed;  at  first  they  were  mere 
abstracts  of  existing  books — well  or  ill  executed;  at 
present  they  contain  many  original  articles  of  great 
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merit.  As  in  the  periodical  literature  of  the  age,,  so  in 
the  encyclopaedias  it  has  become  a  matter  of  ambition 
with  the  publishers  to  retain  the  most  eminent  writers 
in  each  several  department.  And  hence  it  is  that  our 
encyclopedias  now  display  one  characteristic  of  this 
age — the  very  opposite  of  superficiality  (and  which  on 
other  grounds  we  are  well  assured  of) — viz.  its  tendency 
in  science,  no  less  than  in  other  applications  of  industry, 
to  extreme  sub-division.  In  all  the  employments  which 
are  dependent  in  any  degree  upon  the  political  economy 
of  nations,  this  tendency  is  too  obvious  to  have  been 
overlooked.  Accordingly,  it  has  long  been  noticed  for 
congratulation  in  manufactures  and  the  useful  arts — 
and  for  censure  in  the  learned  professions.  We  have 
now,  it  is  alleged,  no  great  and  comprehensive  lawyers 
like  Coke ;  and  the  study  of  medicine  is  subdividing 
itself  into  a  distinct  ministry  (as  it  were)  not  merely 
upon  the  several  organs  of  the  body  (oculists,  aurists, 
dentists,  chiropodists,  etc.),  but  almost  upon  the  several 
diseases  of  the  same  organ ;  one  man  is  distinguished 
for  the  treatment  of  liver  complaints  of  one  class — a 
second  for  those  of  another  class ;  one  man  for  asthma 
— another  for  phthisis ;  and  so  on.  As  to  the  law, 
the  evil  (if  it  be  one)  lies  in  the  complex  state  of 
society  which  of  necessity  makes  the  laws  complex  : 
law  itself  is  become  unwieldy  and  beyond  the  grasp  of 
one  man's  term  of  life  and  possible  range  of  experience ; 
and  will  never  again  come  within  them.  "With  respect 
to  medicine,  the  case  is  no  evil  but  a  great  benefit — 
so  long  as  the  subdividing  principle  does  not  descend 
too  low  to  allow  of  a  perpetual  reascent  into  the  geno 
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ralising  principle  (the  rb  commune)  which  secures  the 
unity  of  the  science.  In  ancient  times  all  the  evil  of 
such  a  subdivision  was  no  doubt  realised  in  Egypt :  for 
there  a  distinct  body  of  professors  took  charge  of  each 
organ  of  the  body,  not  (as  we  may  be  assured)  from  any 
progress  of  the  science  outgrowing  the  time  and  atten- 
tion of  the  general  professor,  but  simply  from  an  ignor- 
ance of  the  organic  structure  of  the  human  body  and 
the  reciprocal  action  of  the  whole  upon  each  part  and 
the  parts  upon  the  whole ;  an  ignorance  of  the  same 
kind  which  has  led  sailors  seriously  (and  not  merely,  as 
may  sometimes  have  happened,  by  way  of  joke)  to  reserve 
one  ulcerated  leg  to  their  own  management,  whilst  the 
other  was  given  up  to  the  management  of  the  surgeon 
— With  respect  to  law  and  medicine  then,  the"  difference 
between  ourselves  and  our  ancestors  is  not  subjective 
but  objective ;  not,  i.e.  in  our  faculties  who  study  them, 
but  in  the  things  themselves  which  are  the  objects  of 
study :  not  we  (the  students)  are  grown  less,  but  they 
(the  studies)  are  grown  bigger ; — and  that  our  ancestors 
did  not  subdivide  as  much  as  we  do — was  something  of 
their  luck,  but  no  part  of  their  merit. — Simply  as  sub- 
dividers  therefore  to  the  extent  which  now  prevails,  we 
are  less  superficial  than  any  former  age.  In  all  parts  of 
science  the  same  principle  of  subdivision  holds  :  here, 
therefore,  no  less  than  in  those  parts  of  knowledge  which 
are  the  subjects  of  distinct  civil  professions,  we  are  of 
necessity  more  profound  than  our  ancestors ;  but,  for 
the  same  reason,  less  comprehensive  than  they.  Is  it 
better  to  be  a  profound  student,  or  a  comprehensive  one1? 
In  some  degree  this  must  depend  upon  the  direction  of 
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the  studies  :  "but  generally,  I  think,  it  is  better  for  the 
interests  of  knowledge  that  the  scholar  should  aim  at 
profundity,  and  better  for  the  interests  of  the  individual 
that  he  should  aim  at  comprehensiveness.  A  due  ba- 
lance and  equilibrium  of  the  mind  is  but  preserved  by 
a  large  and  multiform  knowledge  :  but  knowledge  itself 
is  but  served  by  an  exclusive  (or  at  least  paramount) 
dedication  of  one  mind  to  one  science.  The  first  pro- 
position is  perhaps  unconditionally  true :  but  the  second 
with  some  limitations.  There  are  such  people  as  Leib- 
nitzes  on  this  earth ;  and  their  office  seems  not  that  of 
planets — to  revolve  within  the  limits  of  one  system,  but 
that  of  comets  (according  to  the  theory  of  some  specula- 
tors)— to  connect  different  systems  together.  JSTo  doubt- 
there  is  much  truth  in  this  :  a  few  Leibnitzes  in  every 
age  would  be  of  much  use  :  but  neither  are  many  men 
fitted  by  nature  for  the  part  of  Leibnitz ;  nor  would  the 
aspect  of  knowledge  be  better,  if  they  were.  We  should 
then  have  a  state  of  Grecian  life  amongst  us,  in  which 
every  man  individually  would  attain  in  a  moderate  de- 
gree all  the"  purposes  of  the  sane  understanding — but  in 
which  all  the  purposes  of  the  sane  understanding  would 
be  but  moderately  attained.  What  I  mean  is  this : — 
let  all  the  objects  of  the  understanding  in  civil  life  or 
in  science  be  represented  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet ; 
in  Grecian  life  each  man  would  separately  go  through 
all  the  letters  in  a  tolerable  way ;  whereas  at  present 
each  letter  is  served  by  a  distinct  body  of  men.  Con- 
sequently the  Grecian  individual  is  superior  to  the 
modern ;  but  the  Grecian  whole  is  inferior :  for  the 
whole  is  made  up  of  the  individuals  ;  and  the  Grecian 
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individual  repeats  himsel£  Whereas  in  modern  life  the 
whole  derives  its  superiority  from  the  very  circum- 
stances which  constitute  the  inferiority  of  the  parts : 
for  modern  life  is  cast  dramatically ;  and  the  difference 
is  as  between  an  army  consisting  of  soldiers  who  should 
each  individually  be  competent  to  go  through  the  duties 
of  a  dragoon — of  a  hussar — of  a  sharp-shooter — of  an 
artillery-man — of  a  pioneer,  etc.,  and  an  army  on  its 
present  composition,  where  the  very  inferiority  of  the 
soldier  as  an  individual — his  inferiority  in  compass  and 
versatility  of  power  and  knowledge — is  the  very  ground 
from  which  the  army  derives  its  superiority  as  a  whole — 
viz.  because  it  is  the  condition  of  the  possibility  of  a 
total  surrender  of  the  individual  to  one  exclusive  pur- 
suit.— In  science,  therefore,  and  (to  speak  more  generally) 
in  the  whole  evolution  of  the  human  faculties,  no  less 
than  in  Political  Economy,  the  progress  of  society  brings 
with  it  a  necessity  of  sacrificing  the  ideal  of  what  is 
excellent  for  the  individual  to  the  ideal  of  what  is 
excellent  for  the  whole.  We  need,  therefore,  not 
trouble  ourselves  (except  as  a  speculative  question)  with 
the  comparison  of  the  two  states ;  because,  as  a  practical 
question,  it  is  precluded  by  the  overruling  tendencies 
of  the  age — which  no  man  could  counteract  except  in 
his  own  single  case,  i.e.,  by  refusing  to  adapt  himself  as 
a  part  to  the  whole,  and  thus  foregoing  the  advantages 
of  either  one  state  or  the  other.* 

*  The  latter  part  of  what  is  here  said  coincides,  in  a  way  which 
is  rather  remarkable,  with  a  passage  in  an  interesting  work  of 
Schiller's  which  I  have  since  read  (on  the  Esthetic  Education  of 
Men,  in  a  series  of  letters,  vid.  letter  the  6th).  "With  us,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  representative  word  (as  it  were)  of  the  total 
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XIII— MANUSCKIPTS  OF  MELMOTH. 

A  LADY  who  had  been  educated  by  Melmoth  (the  trans- 
lator, author  of  Fitzosbornds  Letters,  etc.)  told  me,  about 

species,  we  must  spell  it  out  by  the  help  of  a  series  of  individuals. 
So  that,  on  a  survey  of  society  as  it  actually  exists,  one  might 
suppose  that  the  faculties  of  the  mind  do  really  in  actual  experi- 
ence show  themselves  in  as  separate  a  form,  and  in  as  much  in- 
sulation, as  psychology  is  forced  to  exhibit  them  in  its  analysis. 
And  thus  we  see  not  only  individuals,  but  whole  classes  of  men, 
nnfolding  only  one  part  of  the  germs  which  are  laid  in  them  by 
the  hand  of  nature.  In  saying  this  I  am  fully  aware  of  the 
advantages  which  the  human  species  of  modern  ages  has,  when 
considered  as  a  unity,  over  the  best  of  antiquity  ;  but  the  com- 
parison should  begin  with  the  individuals — and  then  let  me  ask, 
where  is  the  modern  individual  that  would  have  the  presumption 
to  step  forward  against  the  Athenian  individual — man  to  man, 
and  to  contend  for  the  prize  of  human  excellence  ? — The  polypus 
nature  of  the  Grecian  republics,  in  which  every  individual  enjoyed 
a  separate  life,  and,  if  it  were  necessary,  could  become  a  whole, 
has  now  given  place  to  an  artificial  watch-work,  where  many 
lifeless  parts  combine  to  form  a  mechanic  whole.  The  state  and 
the  church,  laws  and  manners,  are  now  torn  asunder  ;  labour  is 
divided  from  enjoyment,  the  means  from  the  end,  the  exertion 
from  the  reward.  Chained  for  ever  to  a  little  individual  fraction 
of  the  whole,  man  himself  is  moulded  into  a  fraction  ;  and,  with 
the  monotonous  whirling  of  the  wheel  which  he  turns  everlast- 
ingly in  his  ear,  he  never  develops  the  harmony  of  his  being  • 
and,  instead  of  imaging  the  totality  of  human  nature,  becomes  a 
bare  abstract  of  his  business  or  the  science  which  he  cultivates. 
The  dead  letter  takes  the  place  of  the  living  understanding ;  and 
a  practised  memory  becomes  a  surer  guide  than  genius  and  sen- 
sibility. Doubtless  the  power  of  genius,  as  we  all  know,  will 
not  fetter  itself  within  the  limits  of  its  occupation  ;  but  talents 
of  mediocrity  are  all  exhausted  in  the  monotony  of  the  employ- 
ment allotted  to  them ;  and  that  man  must  have  no  common 
head  who  brings  with  him  the  geniality  of  his  powers  unstripped 
of  their  freshness  by  the  ungenial  labours  of  life  to  the  cultiva- 
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the  year  1813,  that  she  had  a  trunk  full  of  his  manu- 
scripts.    As  an  article  of  literary  gossip,  this  may  as 

tion  of  the  genial." — After  insisting  at  some  length  on  this  wise, 
Schiller  passes  to  the  other  side  of  the  contemplation,  and  pro- 
ceeds thus  : — "It  suited  my  immediate  purpose  to  point  out  the 
injuries  of  this  condition  of  the  species,  without  displaying  the 
compensations  by  which  nature  has  balanced  them.  But  I  will 
now  readily  acknowledge  that,  little  as  this  practical  condition 
may  suit  the  interests  of  the  individual,  yet  the  species  could  in 
no  other  way  have  been  progressive.  Partial  exercise  of  the 
faculties  (literally  '  one-sidedness  in  the  exercise  of  the  faculties ') 
leads  the  individual  undoubtedly  into  error,  but  the  species  into 
truth.  In  no  other  way  than  by  concentrating  the  whole  energy 
of  our  spirit,  and  by  converging  our  whole  being,  so  to  speak, 
into  a  single  faculty,  can  we  put  wings,  as  it  were,  to  the  indi- 
vidual faculty,  and  carry  it  by  this  artificial  flight  far  beyond 
the  limits  within  which  nature  has  else  doomed  it  to  walk.  Just 
as  certain  as  it  is  that  all  human  beings  could  never,  by  clubbing 
their  visual  powers  together,  have  arrived  at  the  power  of  seeing 
what  the  telescope  discovers  to  the  astronomer  ;  just  so  certain 
it  is  that  the  human  intellect  would  never  have  arrived  at  an 
analysis  of  the  infinite,  or  a  Critical  Analysis  of  the  Pure  Reason 
(the  principal  work  of  Kant),  unless  individuals  had  dismembered 
(as  it  were)  and  insulated  this  or  that  specific  faculty,  and  had 
thus  armed  their  intellectual  sight  by  the  keenest  abstraction, 
and  by  the  submersion  of  the  other  powers  of  their  nature. — 
Extraordinary  men  are  formed,  then,  by  energetic  and  overexcited 
spasms,  as  it  were,  in  the  individual  faculties,  though  it  is  true 
that  the  equable  exercise  of  all  the  faculties  in  harmony  with 
each  other  can  alone  make  happy  and  perfect  men." — After  this 
statement,  from  which  it  should  seem  that  in  the  progress  of 
society  nature  has  made  it  necessary  for  man  to  sacrifice  his  own 
happiness  to  the  attainment  of  her  ends  in  the  development  of 
his  species,  Schiller  goes  on  to  inquire  whether  this  evil  result 
cannot  be  remedied,  and  whether  "the  totality  of  our  nature, 
which  art  has  destroyed,  might  not  be  re-established  by  a  higher 
art"— but  this,  as  leading  to  a  discussion  beyond  the  limits  of 
my  own,  I  omit. 
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well  "be  made  known  :  for  some  author,  writing  a  biogra- 
phical dictionary,  may  be  interested  in  knowing  all  that 
can  be  now  known  of  Melmoth — and  may  even  wish  to 
examine  his  manuscripts,  which  (from  the  liberality  of 
the  lady)  I  am  confident  would  be  readily  lent.  For  my 
part,  I  never  looked  into  Fitzosbornds  Letters  since  my 
boyhood ;  but  the  impression  I  then  derived  from  them 
was — that  Melmoth  was  a  fribble  in  literature,  and  one 
of  the  "sons  of  the  feeble."  Accordingly,  I  shrunk 
myself  ^even  from  the  "sad  civility"  of  asking  to  look 
at  the  manuscripts.  Melancholy  lot  of  an  author — that, 
after  a  life  of  literary  toil,  he  must  be  destined  to  no 
better  fate  than  that  of  inflicting  an  emotion  of  pure 
disgust  upon  a  literary  man,  when  he  is  told  that  he 
may  have  the  sight  of  "  a  great  trunkful "  of  his  manu- 
scripts ! — However,  the  lady  was  to  some  degree  in  the 
wrong  for  calling  it  "a  great  trunk;"  if  she  had  said 
"  a  little  trunk"  I  might,  perhaps,  have  felt  some  curi- 
osity. The  Sybil  was  the  first  literary  person  who 
understood  the  doctrine  of  market  price ;  and  all  authors, 
unless  they  write  for  money  to  meet  an  immediate  pur- 
pose, should  act  upon  her  example — and  irritate  the 
taste  for  whatever  merit  their  works  may  have,  by 
cautiously  abstaining  from  overstocking  the  market. 

XIV.— SCKIPTURAL  ALLUSION  EXPLAINED. 

IN  p.  50  of  the  "Annotations"  upon  Glanvill's  Lux 
Orientalis^  the  author  (who  was,  I  believe,  Henry  More 

*  This  Lux  Orientalis  was  first  published  about  1662,  but  ro- 
published  with  Annotations  in  1682. 
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the  Platonist)  having  occasion  to  quote  from  the  Psaiins 
— "The  sun  shall  not  burn  thee  by  day,  neither  the 
moon  by  night,"  in  order  to  illustrate  that  class  of  cases 
where  an  ellipsis  is  to  be  suggested  by  the  sense  rather 
than  directly  indicated,  says — "  The  word  burn  cannot 
be  repeated,  but  some  other  more  suitable  verb  is  to  be 
supplied." — A  gentleman,  however,  who  has  lately  re- 
turned from  Upper  Egypt,  etc.,  assures  me  that  the 
nioon  does  produce  an  effect  on  the  skin  which  may  as 
accurately  be  expressed  by  the  word  "  burn"  as  any 
solar  effect.  By  sleeping  a  few  hours  under  the  light 
of  a  full  moon — which  is  as  much  shunned  in  some  parts 
of  the  East  as  sleeping  on  the  wet  ground  with  us,  or 
standing  bareheaded  under  the  noonday  sun  in  Bengal 
— my  informant  brought  a  severe  complaint  upon  his 
eyes. 
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